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he Laval Ministry took office on April 18, 1942. The very next day, 

news broke that General Giraud had escaped from the fortress of 
K6nigstein, where he was being held captive. This resounding escape was to 
block all Franco-German negotiations for several weeks, dealing a fatal 
blow to the new government before it could even get down to work. 

The Germans were well aware that in September 1939, Giraud had 
vociferously approved the declaration of war. They had captured him in 
Breda, Holland, in May 1940, at the very tip of the VII° army he commanded. 
They had every reason to regard him as a dangerous adversary. 

The Chancellor had been deeply moved by his escape. An entire division 
was deployed to search the area around the fortress. Border controls were 
tightened. A bounty of 100,000 marks ( 2 million francs at the time) was 
promised to anyone providing information on the fugitive. To no avail! 


Slipping through the cracks of the surveillance network' , General Giraud 
made it to Switzerland and from there to Vichy, where he was given a 
triumphant welcome. The sporting nature of his performance earned him 
immense popularity. The Marshal received him at his table, to mark his 
approval. 

The German reaction was instantaneous. In an official note, the Wiesbaden 
Armistice Commission informed the French government that talks on 
transforming the status of prisoners into free laborers had been broken off? , 
individual or collective release measures halted, and reliefs already granted to 
prisoners of war cancelled and brought back. At the same time, Ambassador 
Abetz informed us that the only way to appease the Chancellor's anger was to 
get General Giraud to return to his fortress. 

The diametrically opposed way in which the French and Germans viewed 
this escape would make General Giraud the focus of a dramatic conflict. 


O 


The former commander of the VIF army, it was said in Vichy, in no way 
failed to uphold military honor. Isn't it the duty of every soldier, and even 
more so of every officer, to escape when taken prisoner? General Giraud 
never gave his word that he would not escape. If the Germans wanted to keep 
him, all they had to do was keep a better eye on him. They let him escape: too 
bad for them. Anyone who hands the General over to the Germans, forcing 
him back into captivity, would be committing treason. 

This reasoning, which seemed irreproachable, nonetheless left a number of 
things in the dark. Escape in wartime, to join one's comrades on the front line, 
could not be more deserving. But were we still at war, once an armistice had 
put an end to hostilities? Abandoning one's comrades in captivity to return to 
the comfort of one's private life - didn't this seem more like desertion than 
prowess? But what was troubling about General Giraud's case was that he 
claimed to have only one goal: to retire home, to wait quietly for the end of the 
conflict. 


The German argument was as follows: General Giraud's escape and the 
enthusiastic reception he had received in Vichy encouraged every prisoner to 
follow his example. The French government invoked the laws of war to justify 
its action. It is our right, in this case, to invoke them too: if a prisoner's first 
duty is to escape, ours is to redouble our vigilance to prevent him from 
escaping. Under these conditions, there can be no question of easing or 
releasing prisoners. The French government cannot ask us, in the name of 
peace, to improve the status of its prisoners, and at the same time glorify, in 

1 See appendix for details of his escape. See document 9, p. 299. 


2 For details of the negotiations I was conducting on this subject, see the chapter on French labor in 
Germany, p. 84. 


the name of war, those who escape thanks to the facilities thus obtained. We 
have a choice to make: either you send General Giraud back to us, and 
negotiations resume. Or you keep him, and we redouble our severity with 
regard to the twelve hundred thousand prisoners we still have. 

This was compounded by the fact that the Chancellor in no way believed 
that General Giraud had escaped to put on his slippers and retire to the 
fireside. On the contrary, he was convinced that the former commander of the 
VII* army would sooner or later go over to dissidence and rally around him, in 
a far more dangerous form than de Gaulle, the whole bourgeois section of 
French opinion, violently hostile to Germany. He feared that, under the 
influence of Giraud - who was idolized by the army - France would indulge in 
some headlong rush, while he was engaged in his operations in the East. 


O 


I had met General Giraud on several occasions before the war, and I confess 
that he seemed inferior to the image I had formed of him. No doubt he was a 
magnificent soldier, but his intellectual capacities had lagged a little behind 
his physical development. In the course of our conversations, and without 
even realizing it, he had alternately supported the most contradictory 
opinions. 

However, I never underestimated his qualities as a trainer of men and the 
undeniable prestige he exerted over our young officers. While I was heading 
the Scapini mission in Berlin, I visited him at K6nigstein. It was a xiv’ century 
fortress perched atop a rocky outcrop, reached by a labyrinth of staircases and 
drawbridges. I found him in a vaulted room of thick rubble stone, where he 
gave me the impression of a gigantic warrior monk. Having lost a lot of weight 
during the first months of his captivity - it was January 1941 - he had become 
emaciated and ascetic. His eyes burned with a strange glint, and the simple 
soldier's uniform he wore accentuated the austerity of his person. 

We'd had a look around together, and I'd found him more understanding 
than I'd expected. He seemed convinced of the German victory, and approved 
of the Marshal's efforts to put France back on its feet by pursuing a policy of 
entente with the Reich. Seeing him much more reasonable than he had been in 
1939, I said to myself that, after all, it wasn't impossible that the scale of our 
disaster had given him pause for thought and provided him with some of the 
level-headedness he had lacked until then. 

A few weeks later, as General Secretary to the Vice Presidency of the 
Council, I returned to K6nigstein to clarify with him certain points that had 
not been addressed during our first conversation. Believing that we needed to 
change our top African personnel, I suggested to the Marshal that he replace 
General Nogués with General Giraud. 

Today, this idea may seem bizarre. But I'm not so sure it would have been a 


bad one. Who can say how things would have turned out if the Germans had 
freed Giraud at that time, and if the Marshal had appointed him Resident 
General in Morocco, making him realize that the salvation of our Empire 
depended on him? Knowing his fiery, battle-hardened temperament, I remain 
convinced that he would have repelled the Americans with an ardor equal to 
that which he was later to use to encourage their invasion. 


ial 


Following these visits, I got the Marshal to ask the Chancellor twice for 
Giraud's release. Twice, the Chancellor refused. In the meantime, the German 
censorship services had sent him a letter that Giraud had very unwisely 
addressed to his family, and copies of which his family, even more unwisely, 
had circulated. Here it is: 


TO MY CHILDREN... 


In captivity, at Konigstein, the ... 1941 


I don't know how long I'll be here - months, years perhaps... It's 
possible that I'll be buried here next to my friend Dame’ . I'm ready for 
anything, no matter what. I entrust to you the task of replacing me in a 
sacred task, the recovery of FRANCE. I forbid you to resign yourself to 
defeat, and to admit that France takes second place to Italy, Spain, 
Denmark or Finland. The means are irrelevant. The goal alone is 
essential. Everything must be subordinated to it. You will sacrifice to it 
your particular interests, your tastes, your theories, your mystique. 

To begin with, it's not a question of going head-on against an enemy who 
has secured possession of our soil and completely disarmed us. Stresemann 
has characterized the method to be used, and all we have to do is copy it 
intelligently’ . 

The first priority is to liberate our territory, within the borders that have 
been left to us. Then, physical, moral and social reconstruction: 

a. Having children. Helping those who have children. 

b. Raise them as they should be raised: for FRANCE. 

c. Ensuring every family a place in the sun. 

Thirdly, to be ready at all times to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered to us, if we have the confidence to do so. This means instantly 
rebuilding a modern army. 

From a distance, I apply the following principle: 


3 General Dame had died at K6nigstein in the spring of 1941. This letter, still written under the emotion 
of his death, must date from March-April 1941. My last visit to Konigstein was at the end of February. 
4 Allusion to the policy of Gustav Stresemann, who, as Foreign Minister during the Weimar Republic, 
succeeded in obtaining substantial concessions through negotiation, thanks to the active collaboration of 
Aristide Briand. (Editor's note) 


Minds are made up in France, 

The training is done in the Colonies, the equipment is made abroad. 

Despite all the controls, such a program is possible, camouflage being 
the rule. Nothing resembles field service like Scout training: nothing 
resembles a military aircraft like a transport plane. A tracked tractor needs 
only its armour to become a tank, and so on. 

But, above all, let's hope that the minds are up to the task, that they want 
to be French, totally. 

Let no one expatriate from occupied or temporarily detached countries, 
to maintain French thought there. 

On the contrary, no one should hesitate to move abroad if offered a 
situation where he or she can be useful to France. 

All of you, Pierre, Henri, André, Bernard, and you, my dear daughters, 
remember that a gust of wind passes, but the Patrie remains. A nation lives 
when it wants to live. Repeat this to those around you. Force others to think 
like you, to work like you. 

We are sure of success if we know how to want. Resolution - Patience 
- Decision. 


General GIRAUD. 


As with literature, it can be said that bad politics is often made with good 
feelings. This appeal to the most respectable virtues was in fact a tissue of 
nonsense. 

"Stresemann characterized the method to be used... Take advantage of all 
the opportunities that will be offered to us if we have confidence in ourselves... 
In spite of all the controls, such a program is possible, camouflage being the 
rule...", it didn't take much to justify the Fiihrer's refusal. Since he wanted to 
"finesse", the author of this paper should have understood that it was better not 
to shout it from the rooftops. Decidedly, this was the same Giraud I'd known 
in the past. The war hadn't changed him. 

That this ebullient general lacked political acumen was no surprise to me. 
But that he should write such blunders on the military front, which was, after 
all, his profession, was inexcusable. To say that it was necessary "to be able to 
instantly rebuild a modern army" proved that he had no sense of practical 
realities. It had taken the Germans twenty years to rebuild theirs. France could 
not "instantly" think of rebuilding its own. Recourse to foreign equipment is 
only a temporary expedient. A modern army requires a powerful war industry, 
raw materials, educated cadres and, above all, a morally and politically united 
nation. At the point we had reached, it would be a very long time before we 
could reconstitute, not even a French army, but the foundations for its 
resurrection. 


O 


When I learned of this letter, it put an end to my efforts, and I removed 
General Giraud from my thoughts. One more," I said to myself, "to whom 
events have taught nothing. 

I had stopped thinking about him when, on April 27, 1942, the day after his 
arrival in Vichy, Abetz asked me to go and see the General to explain to him 
the painful situation in which his escape would place all the prisoners. 

You're the only one," the ambassador told me, "who can make the General 
listen to reason, because you're the only one who went to visit him at 
K6nigstein. You have twice asked for his release. He knows of your efforts to 
have him appointed to Morocco. If you insist that he return to Germany, he'll 
know that you're not doing it out of Germanophilia. 

This was giving me more credit than J had. I hesitated for a long time to get 
involved in this affair, as it seemed to me as badly put together on the German 
side as on the French. What finally convinced me was that I attributed to 
Giraud a certain nobility of feeling, and that he seemed to me to aspire to a 
more brilliant role than that of retiring to his home, disassociating himself 
from the fate of his fellow prisoners. Giraud, having escaped from his fortress 
at the risk of his own life, voluntarily re-entering so as not to add to the distress 
of his comrades-in-arms, and giving up his freedom so that they could enjoy it 
in his place, was a gesture of some grandeur. A theatrical and vain gesture, one 
might say. Let's be careful not to use these words, for acts of this kind are the 
deep reservoir in which a people's hope and energy are condensed. 

In any case, we had to make sure that Giraud's escape did not become a 
pretext for the Germans to tighten their grip on our prisoners. This threat was 
becoming clearer by the day: the delegates of the Scapini mission had just 
received orders to suspend their visits to the camps. The men they trusted were 
forbidden to correspond with the Delegation. France was unable to fulfill its 
role as a protecting power. 

So I decided to intervene as Abetz requested. I left in the afternoon for 
Vichy, accompanied by Ambassador Scapini. 


O 


When we arrived in Vichy, General Giraud was still there. The President 
had just had a long talk with him, without succeeding in shaking him. Giraud 
was adamant that he would not return to Germany unless the Marshal gave 
him a formal order to do so. But the Marshal refused to exert the slightest 
pressure on him. Dejected by this double failure, which showed his 
powerlessness towards both the fugitive and the head of state, but unwilling at 
all costs to take a personal decision that would risk turning the army against 


him, the President had only one wish: that no one should speak to him about 
the matter any more. 

No doubt he clearly saw the complications this unfortunate incident 
brought to his task. But true to the deep-rooted trait in his nature that urged 
him to "dissolve" problems, so as not to have to "solve" them, he wanted to 
gain time and vacillated between two solutions: strengthen his position vis-a- 
vis the army, by protecting Giraud against German demands; strengthen his 
position vis-a-vis the Germans, by obtaining Giraud's return to K6nigstein. 

But in both cases, he intended to reserve the exclusive benefit of the 
operation for himself. He feared that someone else might succeed where he 
had just failed. So he had no desire for Scapini or me to make contact with the 
General. 

He skilfully dissuaded us from meeting him that evening, telling us that 
Giraud was tired from the conversation he'd just had with him, that we 
wouldn't get anything more out of him because he was "a fool", and that our 
insistence would at best have the effect of anchoring him in his resolve. 

"You'll have plenty of time to see him tomorrow," the President assured us, 
"once he's digested the warning I've just given him." 

But the next morning, when we asked to see him, we were told that Giraud 
had just left for the airport. Scapini jumped in his car to join him. But it was 
too late. At the airfield, we witnessed the pitiful spectacle of a blind man 
groping his way with his cane towards the cement runway, while Giraud took 
off at the other end of the field in a special plane made available to him by the 
Ministry of War. 

We were surprised that such freedom of movement was given to aman who 
could take advantage of it at any time to dissident? . I immediately went to see 
Darlan. As Commander-in-Chief of the land, sea and air armies, he was 
Giraud's superior and could give him the order to return to Germany. But he 
too was hesitating between several solutions. 

Giraud's presence in France didn't sit well with him. He knew Giraud was 
more popular than he was, and saw him as a rival. If the Marshal were to die, 
the former commander of the VIF army was likely to challenge him for the 
succession to the head of state. Who knows whether the Marshal himself 
would choose Darlan as a possible successor before his death? For all these 
reasons, Darlan would have infinitely preferred to see Giraud in captivity. 

But deep down, he was not unhappy about the difficulties Giraud's escape 
was causing the President. Giraud had been forced out of the government in 
favor of Laval. It had been claimed that Laval's presence alone would solve all 
the problems that Darlan had been unable to solve. He was not pleased to see 


5 In fact, this was the wish of many people in Vichy. Let Giraud go to the British," confided one of them. 
The matter will be settled. It's not his escape, it's his presence in Vichy that's embarrassing everyone, 
starting with the Marshal." 


an unforeseen obstacle standing in his way. Getting Giraud to return to 
K6nigstein meant working for Laval. Needless to say, he had no desire to do 
so? 

So he sought to solve the problem in a way that suited his personal interests. 
He passed a law lowering the age limit for generals to 60. Giraud was 62. This 
measure placed him in reserve. He was no more than a retired officer, with no 
prerogatives and no command. Darlan thought he would soon be forgotten. He 
gradually pushed him into the shadows, leaving the President to deal with the 
Germans. 


Seeing that I wouldn't get anything serious out of the Admiral, I went to see 
the Marshal to find out what he was up to. I found him very preoccupied. He 
was well aware that Giraud's escape was going to cause serious damage to his 
government. Hadn't he just changed it, a few days earlier, in the hope of 
improving Franco-German relations? The sacrifice he had imposed on 
himself by recalling Laval would be nullified if he retained Giraud. No 
negotiation was likely to succeed, as long as this unfortunate affair remained 
unresolved. 

But ordering Giraud to return to captivity seemed out of the question. It was 
not in keeping with military tradition, and the Marechal would have felt he 
was dishonoring himself by doing so. What's more, it would have meant 
offending a large segment of public opinion. The Marshal didn't want that 
either. He had just irritated it by recalling Laval. He had to appease it now, by 
giving it some reassurance. 

Moreover, certain ulterior motives were not absent from his mind. The 
Marshal saw in Laval the champion of the policy of entente with the Reich. 
This was a guarantee. But who could guarantee that Germany would win the 
war? It was also necessary to guard against an Anglo-Saxon victory. Giraud 
crystallized anti-German opposition around himself. It was important to keep 
him on hand, so as to be able to use him if need be. Instinctively inclined to 
cautious solutions and to secure guarantees everywhere, the Marshal could 
not bring himself to decide the question. He, too, would have preferred not to 
hear any more about it. 


As always in Vichy, things dragged on and on, without coming to anything. 
Feeling that I was wasting my time, I decided to return to Paris, to inform 
Abetz of the futility of my efforts. 

The latter was deeply disappointed. 

- It's a pity you weren't able to talk to Giraud," he says, "because the more 


time passes, the more complicated the affair becomes. Think of the prisoners! 
Are you too going to lose interest in their fate? We absolutely must make 
another effort, find a solution, explain to the General the responsibilities he is 
assuming! 

- It won't be easy," I replied, "because the General is on a completely 
different tack. He doesn't believe any of your promises. My return would 
change nothing," he told the President. My person is the object of a veritable 
blackmail to which I will not bow. " 

- Doesn't he think his return would improve the prisoners' lot?" asked 
Abetz. But he knows that his absence will make it much worse? Doesn't he 
care about that either? The man is truly monstrously selfish..." 

I knew that 1'0.K.W.'s reprisals were no empty word. Already, on the day 
after December 13, I had seen an iron curtain lowered between us and the 
camps. Was I to witness this appalling spectacle a second time, at a time when 
my negotiations concerning the transformation of prisoners into free workers 
seemed on the verge of success? 

- "If Giraud returned to Germany of his own free will, do you think the 
Chancellor would be willing to release him quickly?" I asked the Ambassador. 
It might be a way of overcoming his obstinacy... 

- I don't know," replied Abetz, "but I'll find out. I'll call you back as soon as 
I get an answer from Berlin." 

An hour later, the Ambassador called me on the phone. 

- I have good news for you," he said. If General Giraud were to return 
willingly to Germany, the Chancellor would be prepared to release him at very 
short notice." 

It could have been a trap. But it was also possible that the Fithrer wanted to 
show the Field Marshal that he knew how to be magnanimous. The only way 
to find out was to try. 


O 


But even with this promise, the operation was unlikely to succeed. So we 
had to pull out all the stops. The best thing, I thought, would be for General 
Giraud to return to Germany with a personal letter from the Marshal to the 
Fuhrer, clarifying, both for Hitler and for French opinion, the spirit in which 
this return had taken place. To make sure that Vichy understood the meaning 
of this step, I drew up, in agreement with Abetz, a draft message which I had 
forwarded to the Marshal, via the Admiralty teletypewriter. 


DRAFT MESSAGE FROM MARSHAL DE FRANCE, HEAD OF 
STATE, TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


Fiihrer Chancellor, 


Having left the fortress of Kénigstein, where he was held back by the 
laws of war, General Giraud is presenting himself to you today, by virtue 
of a personal decision that can only serve to enhance him. 

By escaping, General Giraud fulfilled the duties dictated by military 
honor. By voluntarily returning to captivity, he demonstrated the 
profound solidarity that unites the most prestigious generals and the 
humblest combatants in the French army. It was in a spirit of total 
dedication and self-sacrifice that he returned to Germany, hoping to 
help ease the fate of his countless comrades held in captivity. 

No pressure, no order, imposed this decision on him. It was taken by 
him in complete freedom, under the sole injunction of his conscience and 
the highest patriotism. 

Many times in this country's history, in painful hours, courageous 
men have placed themselves in the hands of adversaries, to alleviate the 
fate of the nation. General Giraud follows in this noble footsteps. 

I entrust it to your generosity. 


This text was followed by a short comment addressed to the Admiral: 


This wording, the terms of which were carefully examined by 
Ambassador Abetz, was considered by him to be the most likely to meet 
the following three requirements: 

1. give the General's gesture its full moral value; 

2. clear the French government of any tendentious accusations of 
coercion; 

3. to appease the Chancellor and create the atmosphere most 
conducive to a generous solution. 

I'm sending it directly to you as a supplement to our conversation, so 
that you can submit it to the Marshal and the President for approval. 

I would add that if General Giraud presented himself to the 
Chancellor with this message, Ambassador Abetz assured me that he 
would be released without delay. 


I had little hope of being heard. So I was surprised to learn that this text had 
had some effect on the Marshal, for the next day Giraud was summoned back 
to Vichy. 

He arrived at the Hétel du Parc, very unhappy at being "disturbed in his 
retreat", which proves that he considered the incident closed. Once again, the 
Marechal tried to change his mind. But to no avail. As before, Giraud refused 
to budge. He had the Law on his side. The only thing capable of making him 


change his mind, he repeated, was a formal, written order from the Marshal. 
He knew perfectly well that the Marshal would never give such an order. 

In doing so, Giraud lacked delicacy, for he was placing the head of state in a 
cruel embarrassment. But this too, it seems, left him indifferent. Like the 
statue of the Commander, his mere presence in Vichy cast a sharp light on the 
irresolution of all. 


O 


When Abetz learned that nothing could bend the General's mind, he 
decided to go all out. Berlin was hot on his heels, harassing him with phone 
calls asking if the "Giraud affair" had finally been resolved, and telling him 
that the Chancellor, who was not letting up, demanded that the "prisoner" be 
brought back to him dead or alive. 

So he asked the President to arrange a meeting with the General, convinced 
that he would be able to overcome his resistance if he himself explained the 
consequences of his action. Laval agreed, but asked the Ambassador to give 
him his word of honor that the General would be free to return to the 
unoccupied zone, should his arguments prove ineffective. Abetz agreed. 

Around 5 p.m. on May 2, a line of automobiles brought Laval, Darlan and 
Giraud to Moulins, the chosen venue for the meeting. The meeting took place 
at the Hotel de Paris, in the presence of the German general in command of the 
region. 

Abetz began by telling General Giraud that if he spontaneously returned to 
Germany, the Fithrer would receive him with all the respect due to his rank. 

- Mr. de Ribbentrop's special plane will pick you up in Paris. You will be 
taken to Berlin, where an apartment will be reserved for you at the Hotel 
Adlon. You will be given military honors. After which, instead of returning to 
K6nigstein, you will be placed for a time at the head of the aspirants’ camp." 

It was a lot. It was even too much. This preferential treatment demonstrated 
to Giraud the importance attached to his return to Germany, which was bound 
to encourage him to raise his prices. 

- I won't go home unless all married prisoners with families are released 
first," replied Giraud. 

- But that would be five to six hundred thousand men," remarked Abetz. 

- I'm worth it," Giraud replied modestly. 

- I doubt the Chancellor will accept this bargain," objected Abetz. The 
treatment he's offering you is already very generous. Bear in mind that you 
yourself will be released in a relatively short time. You'll only have to spend a 
few weeks in the midshipmen's camp. 

- I can't accept this position because it's below my rank," replied Giraud 
curtly. General Didelet, who commands this camp, only has two stars. You 
forget that I have five. 


All the pride of the former commander of the VIF army shone through in 
these words. Determined, come what may, not to return to Germany, he 
treated the Reich ambassador with disdainful arrogance. 

It's possible that Giraud arrived in France with no other intention than to 
retire home. But in the meantime, he had come to know the anti-German mood 
of much of public opinion, which he had only vaguely suspected behind the 
walls of K6nigstein. He had been begged to stay in France, since the fate of the 
war was still uncertain. "The Russian armies were resisting the Wehrmacht 
victoriously, he was told. Germany is running out of steam. The day is not far 
off when French patriots will see the situation turn around and drive the 
occupiers back to the Rhine, with the help of England and America. On that 
day, France will need men like you. You must be prepared for this eventuality. 
You would be failing in your duties if you returned to Germany. The Marshal 
himself, more than half convinced by this thesis, has no desire for you to 
return. As you can see, he refuses to order you to do so. He's saving you for 
later, but he can't say so. Let the wolves of Nazi propaganda howl and the dogs 
of collaboration bark. Hang in there, and you'll soon be a national hero. These 
were the arguments presented to Giraud, and they anchored him more than 
ever in his determination to resist. 

Abetz's motives were quite different. He had just scored a personal success 
in getting Laval back into power, and this success risked being wiped out by 
Giraud's escape. He knew that the Chancellor was at the height of his anger 
because his personal prestige was at stake, and he would not allow the French 
government to stand up to him. Finally, Abetz thought with sincere 
apprehension about the sanctions that were about to fall on twelve hundred 
thousand prisoners. The General's attitude seemed indefensible. Until then, 
he'd managed to keep his nerves under control, but he couldn't contain his 
indignation when he heard Giraud invoke reasons of hierarchy to justify his 
refusal. He lost his composure and hurled a couple of scathing apostrophes at 
the General about his strange conception of military honor and the 
ignominious nature of his "desertion". 

- It's not to Germany that France owes its misfortunes, but to the imbecilic 
blindness of men like you," he said in conclusion. 

General Giraud paled under the outrage, and for a moment it looked as if the 
two would come to blows. Finally, they managed to control themselves, but 
after this painful scene, it was impossible to continue the conversation. The 
General was outraged by the Ambassador's "insolence"; the Ambassador, 
exasperated by the General's "presumption". The two men parted without 
shaking hands. Laval, Darlan and Giraud returned to Vichy, while Abetz went 
back to Paris, cursing the foolishness of all the world's militaries. 


O 


When General Giraud returned from Moulins, Scapini and I made another 


effort to see him. But the President prevented us from doing so a second time, 
claiming that it was now too late, that the scene with Abetz had definitively 
broken all ties. Scapini still wanted to speak to the General, on behalf of the 
prisoners of war in his care. He learned that Giraud was preparing to return to 
Lyon, and had only time to jump in his car and drive to the airport. By the time 
he got there, the plane had already left. This game of hide-and-seek was 
becoming ridiculous. 
That same evening, he sent her the following letter: 


Vichy, May 2, 1942 
Mon Géneral, 


I tried in vain to reach you in Vichy. 
I wanted to tell you once again what I was told, and what I'm sure 
you'll agree with. 


1. I'm recounting the scene as told to me by the President and the Admiral, immediately after their return 
from Moulins. 


General Giraud's escape. 27 which you 
also know: the extremely serious repercussions of your escape from the 
fortress of K6énigstein. 


The position of the German authorities is as follows: under the 
influence of a determined policy, and at my urgent urging, release 
measures have been ordered and relief provided for prisoners of war. 
Further measures of release and relief were under discussion. 

Has General Giraud escaped? So be it, say the German military 
authorities, our duty now is to guard the prisoners more closely, and to 
abolish the relief measures. As for the releases currently under 
discussion, there can be no further question of them. 

All it took was a gesture on your part to destroy this reasoning and put 
things right. Today, the fate of 110,000 young men and women in France 
is in serious jeopardy. 

I can understand your desire to return to your home, but as a general in 
the French Army, you can't remain indifferent or fail to take into account 
the worsening situation of the troops and officers still held in German 
camps. There are many homes in France, the simplest, the poorest and the 
saddest, for whom hope was born. Would you have blown on that flame? I 
can't believe it. 

Nor can I believe that you are indifferent to the high political 
considerations that place the problem of your person in a special 
atmosphere. All the more so as I know, from the report you sent me, of 
your desire to contribute to the reconciliation of France and Germany. 

When a ship sinks, it is customary for the commander to be the last 


person aboard. You'll be leaving behind 1,800,000 troops and officers. 
Your military soul will surely reflect on this. For all these reasons, and 
others that have been explained to you by both the Maréchal de France, 
Head of State, and the President of the Council, I want to believe that you 
will not be insensitive to the essential argument of solidarity in 
misfortune, and that your final decision will be influenced by it. 

I'm writing to you freely, and from the weight of all the heavy misery 
weighing on my shoulders, which I've been trying to alleviate for over 
twenty months, and which is about to become even more crushing. 

Please accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest esteem. 

Georges SCAPINI 
The next day, General Giraud replied by special courier: 


Lyon, May 3, 1942 


Mr. Ambassador, 


I received your letter. I'm sorry I didn't meet you yesterday in Vichy. 

I explained in detail to the Marshal and to the President of the Council 
the reasons that prevented me from voluntarily surrendering to the 
Germans, after having escaped at the risk of my life. 

I waited two years for the release measures that were supposed to 
alleviate the plight of the prisoners. I saw nothing. I used the right of 
every prisoner, without infringing the laws of Honor. 

Iam sure that my sacrifice would have no influence on the future fate 
of my comrades, of all ages and ranks. As for the high political 
considerations you invoke, I don't presume to believe that my modest 
person can carry the slightest weight in the definitive relations between 
France and Germany. I am a man of 63, without command, without 
function, having lost everything in our catastrophe. I have only one 
desire: to live unknown, scorning the allegations of any propaganda. 

There's only one man who would bring me out of retirement: the 
Marshal. He knows my absolute devotion to him. 

I therefore regret that I am unable to give you a favorable reply, and 
ask you to accept, Mr. Ambassador, the expression of my most 
distinguished sentiments. 


H. GIRAUD 


When General Giraud wrote that he wanted to "retire home to live 
unknown", didn't he realize that he was removing any moral justification for 
his escape? There could only be two interpretations of his act: either the 
General was obeying blind egoism, or he already had other plans, in which 


case his letter was merely a subterfuge. But how could we know? Sorting out 
the true from the false was difficult. 

Hoping to appease the Chancellor's anger, Ambassador Scapini wrote to 
Hitler, offering to take himself prisoner in the fugitive's place. A noble and 
selfless gesture on the part of this war blind. But the Ftthrer would not accept 
the offer. He wrote Scapini a deferential letter, in which he explained in detail 
the reasons for his refusal 

It was Giraud whose return he demanded. No one could replace the former 
commander of the VIF army. 


O 


The chances of settling the case were diminishing by the day. 

On the morning of May 3, I went to see the Marshal and found him much 
more nervous than usual. 

- It's wrong of Giraud to demand a written order from me to return to 
Germany," he tells me tersely. You know I'd never give such an order: the 
prisoners themselves wouldn't understand it. 

The Marshal handed me a bundle of prisoners' letters he had received from 
the War Ministry. In them, the General's escape was highly commended. I had 
the impression that these letters had been sent by friends of Giraud. The speed 
with which they had reached the Marshal seemed suspicious. 

- Are you sure, Monsieur le Maréchal, that these letters accurately reflect 
the spirit of the camps? I've been shown others that tell a very different story. 

The Marshal smiled and gestured helplessly. 

- [have no way of verifying this, but what does it matter? Sending Giraud 
back by force is something I shouldn't be asked to do. 

- You should at least demand that he make a commitment not to thwart the 
government's policy," I said to the Marshal. I find it hard to believe that the 
General wants to be forgotten. His behavior is only justified if he intends to 
join the dissidence. 

- He formally assured me that he would not," declared the Marshal. 

- "A written promise would still be a useful precaution." The Marshal 

thought for a moment. 

- You're right," he says after a silence. I'll talk to the President about it. Why 
don't you ask him to come and see me? 

A quarter of an hour later, the President returned from the Marshal's. 

- Prepare a draft letter for Giraud to sign," he said to René de Chambrun in 
the antechamber. Since he doesn't want to return to his chateau fort, let him 
commit himself to the 


1. See appendix for the text of Ambassador Scapini's letter to the Chancellor and the latter's reply, 
document 1, p. 263. 


at least to keep quiet. At this point, that's about all we can do." 
Chambrun immediately set to work and wrote the following text: 


Monsieur le Maréchal, 


Further to our recent talks, and to clear up any doubts about my 
attitude, I would like to express my feelings of complete loyalty. 

You have kindly explained to me, and to the head of the government, 
the policy you intend to follow towards Germany. 

I fully agree with you, and I give you my word as an officer that I will 
do nothing to interfere in any way with our relations with the German 
government, or to hinder the work you have instructed Admiral Darlan 
and President Pierre Laval to carry out under your high authority. 

Please, ete. 


The Chairman read the letter, approved it, and called the German Consul 
General on the telephone. Mr. Krug von Nidda arrived a few moments later. 
On reading the document, he pouted in disappointment and handed it back to 
Laval. 

- So this is the epilogue to the affair," he observed. Nothing else will be 
done to bring the General to a better frame of mind? 

- What more do you want?" asked the President. Ambassador Abetz has 
told him everything there is to say, and a little more. Now all we have to do is 
pull up the ladder. 

- "But this is insane!" protested the Consul. You're going to give the 
Chancellor the impression of a regrettable lack of authority! Has Mr. Be- 
noist-Méchin spoken to Giraud? 

- "I didn't get to see the General," I said to clear up any ambiguity. 

- Why not? 

- Circumstances did not lend themselves to this. I don't think I could have 
succeeded where the President's persuasion and the Marshal's authority failed. 

- "You know Abetz doesn't think so," replied Krug von Nidda, not realizing 
the embarrassing position he was putting me in. 

- The Ambassador does me great honor, but he's wrong. In the beginning, 
perhaps I could have done something," I said. Now my efforts would surely be 
fruitless. 

- But no! But no!" replied Krug von Nidda, vivaciously, "you should never 
say that something is impossible until you've tried it." 

I looked at the President. He was staring into the smoke of his cigarette and 
seemed to be in a deep reverie. 

- All I can do," I said after a moment, "if the Marshal agrees, is to take this 
letter to Giraud myself. I'll have a heart-to-heart talk with him before I hand it 
over, and only ask him to sign it if I see there's really nothing else I can do. 


- That's an excellent idea," replied Krug, "don't you think so, Mr. President? 

- It's possible," said Laval, snapping out of his silence. I'll see what the 
Marshal thinks." 

I was alone in the office with the German consul for a while. He was 
walking up and down, in a state of visible irritation. 

- [have the distinct impression," he says, "that the President is not keen to 
put you in touch with Giraud. Why is that? 

- I don't know," I replied. The whole affair is terribly tangled. Who's going 
to be able to cut this Gordian knot? 

- Always try!" insisted Krug. 

After a few minutes, the President came back down. 

The Marshal agrees with the terms of the letter," declared Laval, "but he 
expressly insists that it be brought to Giraud by General Campet, and by no 
other’ . It is therefore he, and not M. Benoist-Méchin, who will be entrusted 
with this mission." 

I smiled to myself. The President was sticking to his tactics right to the end. 

I went back to my office, where the Consul General met me shortly 
afterwards. 

- "What do you think of the Marshal's decision?" he asked me. 

- I think the matter is closed and should not be discussed again," I replied. 
All our soldiers are for Giraud, General Campet and the others. 

- But then, what are you going to do? 

- "Go back to Paris and think about something else. This story has already 
taken up a lot of my time." 


O 


When I returned to the capital, I found Abetz in an indescribable fury. He 
hadn't digested his failure at Moulins and was circling the embassy garden like 
a caged bear. 

His image of the General was completely distorted by anger and spite. He 
applied the most insulting epithets to him, and denied him even the slightest 
military ability, in which I could only agree with him. 

But where my feelings coincided with his, was that I was seized with an 
awful sadness when I thought of our prisoners. I knew that their release was 
out of the question; but their transformation into civilian workers was about to 
be accomplished. Giraud's escape, however, put an end to that plan. I couldn't 


61. In an "Appeal to Workers", delivered on June 22, President Laval, speaking of our prisoners and the 
efforts being made to hasten their release, said verbatim: "J expected to be able to send them a message 
soon. No doubt I could not expect mass releases. We let the moment of liberation slip by... But other 
measures could have been envisaged, such as leave, or the transformation of their fate into that of free 
workers. I have reason to believe that Chancellor Hitler was prepared to take certain generous measures. 
It was then that a painful incident occurred: a resounding escape and, as a consequence, the notification to 
the French government that henceforth all facilities granted to prisoners were withdrawn, that all releases, 
even on an individual basis, were suspended." 


console myself with seeing more than a million of my compatriots suffer the 
consequences of an act to which they were totally unrelated. The thought 
tormented me, and I felt that my conscience would not let me rest until I had 
done everything I could to avert the threat. So far, however, I had done 
absolutely nothing. 

Four or five days went by. Abetz kept coming back, asking me to make a 
final approach to the General. Each time, I refused. But I felt that my 
resistance was weakening. 

Finally, I decided to go and see Giraud in Lyon, without asking the head of 
the government's permission. After all, I knew him personally. No one could 
forbid me from having a meeting with him. 

I flew out on the morning of May 7, and after a short stopover in Vichy to 
pick up Raoul Monmarson, a member of my cabinet, we arrived at Bron 
airfield in the early afternoon. A Préfecture car was waiting for us. I had taken 
the precaution of ordering it in advance, without indicating how I intended to 
use it. 

What I intended to say to General Giraud was totally different from the 
reproaches that had been levelled at him up to now. 

- I'm afraid, General," I explained, "that you don't fully appreciate the 
consequences of your action - both for the country and for yourself. Franco- 
German negotiations are difficult. Time and again, the Germans hide behind 
the most diverse arguments to refuse us the relief we are asking for. From now 
on, they'll have a ready-made pretext: your escape. 

- Would your return to Germany improve the lot of our prisoners? You say 
you don't believe it. Let's say you're right. But do you realize that every time a 
new demand falls on the country, every time a negotiation ends in failure, it's 
you who will be held responsible? 

- Do you know why the President doesn't insist that you return to Germany? 
Because by staying in France, you'll provide an alibi for all his failures. 

- The prisoners of war aren't coming home? It's Giraud's fault. Germany 
won't supply us with weapons to defend the Empire? Giraud's fault again. Are 
we increasing the levies on labor and raw materials? It's still Giraud's fault. 
Each time, the head of the government will seek to polarize on you the 
discontent that his actions will inevitably arouse. He'll turn Kommando 
workers, prisoners' families, requisitioned laborers and rationed peasants 
against you. Giraud, Giraud, Giraud - that will be the name of all our 
misfortunes from now on. 

- Do you think you'll be able to enjoy your family life in peace in the 
meantime? By a thousand and one means, we'll make your existence 
unbearable, so much so that you'll end up regretting the walls of Konigstein. 
I've come to urge you to realize this before it's too late: you're mistaken, 
General, if you think you'll be left in peace. For you, from now on, there is no 


peace in France. 

And it was true. The General's name was in danger of being debased and 
dragged through the mud. I felt it my duty to point out this danger. 

The car, which had arrived in the suburbs of Lyon, stopped in the middle of 
a hill, in front of a small villa. It was here that Giraud had made his home. We 
got out of the car. The house, with its hermetically sealed shutters, seemed 
dead. I rang the bell several times. No one answered. Monmarson managed to 
half-open the shutter of a ground-floor window. Through the glass, we saw an 
empty room. On the parquet floor lay a few stalks of straw, the characteristic 
sign of a recent move. Once again, the bird had flown away. In a split second, 
a thought crossed my mind: Africa! Had Giraud joined the dissidents? 

- It's too strong," grumbled Monmarson. He was here less than three days 
ago. Let's go to the Prefecture. The Prefect must know where he is. 

- What's the point? He's an escape specialist," I replied, convinced that the 
die had been cast. It's written down that I won't see Giraud and that I won't 
influence him one way or the other." 

Nevertheless, we went to the Prefecture. Not wanting to appear to be 
chasing the General, I sent Monmarson to the information desk. He returned 
after half an hour. 

- I've just seen the police intendant," he says. He was notified of Giraud's 
departure yesterday morning. He has no information on his current residence. 

- "So he didn't have it watched? 

- Yes, we did. But surveillance was difficult. The army staff provided 
Giraud with three automobiles much faster than any of the police cars. The 
inspectors were unable to follow him and lost track of him. 

- We had to stop him before he left! Didn't the Prefect have any orders in 
this regard? 

- None. 

This lack of instructions struck me as inconceivably light-hearted. Didn't 
the government realize the risks it was running? 

- The Intendant de Police advised me to contact General de Saint-Vincent, 
commander of the military region. He's a friend of Giraud. It was he who 
supplied him with the automobiles in question. Only he knows where he is 
now. 

- This is insane! The Prefect knows nothing about it, and the general in 
command of the region is acting without the knowledge of the local police! 
Who the hell is running this country? 

- No one, alas!" replied Monmarson. 

We drove to the military command headquarters. Monmarson, who had 
announced himself by telephone, went up to the General's office, while I 
waited in the car. His absence lasted over an hour. I was getting impatient 


when he finally appeared. 

- It's even stronger than I imagined," he says laconically. 

- Giraud is in Africa? 

- No. He's near Lyon. General de Saint-Vincent assured me of this, but 
refused to tell me where he lives. He claims to have received orders from 
Giraud himself not to divulge it to anyone other than his immediate military 
circle. 

- Not even a member of the government? 

- "Not even." 

It was beginning to smell like a conspiracy. 

- But chance has taught me something even more powerful," continued 
Monmarson. 

- What's that? 

- General Campet came here on the 4th, accompanied by a civilian. General 
de Saint-Vincent thought it was me... 

- "What's your point?" I asked, impatient. 

- You'll see. General Campet brought a letter for General Giraud to sign, in 
which he undertook not to thwart the government's task. 

- I know, I know," I replied. You're not teaching me anything... 

- The following will tell you something. When I asked General de Saint- 
Vincent to give me General Giraud's address, he asked me for whom. I gave 
him your name. The General said: "But that's a breach of the Marshal's 
promises! "I asked him what he meant. You know very well," continued Saint- 
Vincent, "that General Campet told General Giraud, on behalf of the Marshal, 
that the signature he was asked to sign was a mere formality, and that he would 
then be free to act as he pleased. It was then that General Giraud added, in his 
own handwriting, the phrase: Mon passé est garant de ma loyaute. " 

- General de Saint-Vincent," continued Monmarson, "doesn't understand 
why you're trying to find out where Giraud is today. He considers this 
approach incompatible with the commitments made by the Head of State." 

Suddenly, I understood many things that had eluded me until then. I 
understood why the Marshal had insisted that General Campet should deliver 
the letter. By chance, I had discovered the secret link between Pétain and 
Giraud, unbeknownst to the government. I would have preferred not to know. 

- Let's get out of here," I said abruptly to Monmarson. We've got nothing 
left to look for here. Everyone is playing double or triple games. I want 
nothing to do with these intrigues." 

On May 10, 1942, three days later and six days after signing General 
Campet's letter, Giraud contacted the American secret agents. 


CHAPTER II 


Laval in power 
May 8-June 15, 1942 


Laval's task: negotiate peace, remake France,lay thefoundations 
of Europe - The President's strengths - A quasi 
dictatorialpower- Evolution of the situation since 1940 - Progress of the 
Franco-German negotiations since Montoire - The three states of a 
country - The new government's program - Laval's disdain 
for Darlan's work -The stopped clock - 

Laval's personal myth- "He's a gnome" - The President's statement to 
foreign journalists - Admiral Leahy's statement - Thedepartmental 
councils- The reintegration of the Freemasons - Laval is 
no longer the man from Montoire. 


| eee Giraud's escape had prevented the Laval Ministry from taking 
power under the expected conditions. The head of government had been 
obliged to devote almost all his attention to this affair. Now that the turmoil it 
had caused was subsiding, he could finally turn his attention to general policy. 
No doubt Goering had warned Laval of the difficulties that lay ahead. But 
what were they compared to the exceptional task before him? Negotiating 
peace, remaking France, laying the foundations of a European order for future 
generations - wasn't this enough to spur any statesman to face the worst 
obstacles, to make the heaviest sacrifices? Many of those who had stagnated 
in the gray of the intervening eras would have paid dearly to rise to power in 
one of those dazzlingly tragic moments when history seems to push back the 
boundaries of possibility, and when the action of a strong personality can have 
a decisive influence on the course of events. To restore the soul of the French 
nation and bring peace to the West, which has been the aspiration of the 
centuries, to find oneself faced with this immense task with - as an additional 
argument - an appreciable chance of success, was enough to ignore the 


warnings of a Reichsmarschall. 

What's more, Laval now possessed a number of assets that he had 
previously lacked, and that no French President of the Council had had before 
him. 

Internally, it depended on a single person, the Marshal. He was exempt 
from Parliament and vested with quasi-dictatorial power, since he governed 
by decree, which needed no signature other than his own to have the force of 
law. He held the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the Interior and Information, 
and was in charge of "all other sectors of French politics". He was absolute 
master of the police and prefects, ambassadors and consuls. Only the army 
and navy escaped his control. But it had only been up to him to make things 
different. 

On the outside, it was he whose name had remained associated with the 
Montoire interview; it was he whom Abetz had named "the sole guarantor of 
the policy of collaboration"; it was he, whose return the German embassy had 
constantly demanded, as the only Frenchman invested with the Chancellor's 
confidence. Even if the Reich authorities were not prepared to grant him any 
immediate concessions, they were too committed to him not to support him. 

All this made up an impressive capital in his hands, more than 
compensating for the shortcomings of his past. Why were the Germans so 
attached to him? It remained a mystery. But one fact was certain: they 
preferred him to anyone else. If there were unpleasant aspects to his physical 
and moral personality, could they be weighed against his advantages? 
Certainly not. 

His arrival in power had raised great expectations. Despite the smear 
campaigns skilfully orchestrated by British propaganda, he enjoyed a 
favorable public image. Some believed he would pursue a policy of loyal 
reconciliation with the Reich. Others thought he would be shrewd enough to 
"trick" the occupiers. Certainly, no one expected a miracle from him. For my 
part, I only asked him to be faithful to his commitments. We knew that the 
struggle would be tough, and that success would only come through patient 
tenacity. We knew he had what it took, and we credited his intelligence and 
patriotism for the rest. 
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A lot had changed in France since that fateful December 13th, when he was 
expelled from the government. Sixteen months had passed since then, during 
which time problems had become more complicated and aggravated. The war 
of 1942 bore little resemblance to that of 1940. The United States, Russia and 
Japan had entered the fray. Military necessities weighed increasingly heavily 
on a Europe whose resources were beginning to dwindle. Apart from the 
reduction in occupation costs and the conclusion of the Franco-Japanese 
agreement on Indochina, the French government had achieved no notable 


successes during this period of which it could be proud. Deliveries to the 
Reich increased daily. At the same time, Franco-German relations continued 
to worsen. 

Yet not everything about the Darlan ministry's record was negative. Far 
from it. Montoire had been a bold initiative and an act of hope. But in the end, 
it was only a beginning: a first, tentative and astonishing exploration of the 
prospects opened up by the policy of "collaboration". A principle had been 
laid down: Franco-German reconciliation was possible. That was a lot, one 
might say. But it wasn't enough. Nothing concrete came out of the meeting: 
not a Franco-German agreement, nor an improvement in the status of the 
armistice, nor a definition of the envisaged policy. Not even a method of 
negotiation. 

Since then, the principles of a Franco-German policy had been defined. A 
method of negotiation had been worked out, and the main issues examined 
and defined. We had recognized and highlighted the interdependence of 
metropolitan and African problems, and determined the links between the 
political and the economic. We realized that there was no point in negotiating 
without fighting, and that in a world at war, we had to combine arms and 
diplomacy. In the course of our repeated contacts with the Reich authorities, 
we had come to grips with many issues, and drawn a line between the 
desirable and the possible. We reaped the rewards of many disappointments 
and wounds. On the other hand, we had accumulated a wealth of knowledge, 
experience and arguments. 

Finally - and most importantly - certain words had been said and certain 
proposals made. We had offered the Reich government membership of the 
anti-Komintern pact and a military alliance. We offered to fight together for 
the defense of Africa. 


We had even sketched out the modalities of execution. If some of us hesitated 
about the best way forward, we knew very clearly what had to be achieved. 
We understood very quickly that the policy of "collaboration" only made 
sense if it led to an alliance. And we knew that it could only take shape on the 
basis of the broadest possible reciprocity. 

It also became clear to us in the course of our conversations that no fruitful 
policy could develop between France and Germany as long as the armistice 
status remained in force. There are only three possible states for a country: the 
state of peace, the state of war and the state of armistice. But there's something 
more powerful than these distinctions: it's life, which tends to overflow the 
frames in which it's confined. A truce is, as its name suggests, a transitory 
state, which cannot be prolonged indefinitely. But almost two years had 
passed since the armistice was signed, and maintaining it had become a 
painful straitjacket for France. As if the normal course of events had not been 
enough to aggravate the situation, under the pretext of collaboration, we had 
gradually slipped into a kind of legal no-man's-land, where the rights and 
duties of each party could no longer be defined, but where France was in fact 
subject to requirements that far exceeded the twenty-four articles of the 
Rethondes Agreement. Along the way, we had taken on additional 
obligations, while our rights had dwindled. We had to get out of this painful 
situation as soon as possible. It was a singular paradox: we were the ones who 
used the argument of "becoming" to the Germans, while they opposed us with 
the rigid principles of law. 

We had understood, defined and proposed all this, at the cost of a great deal 
of work and effort, and it was in this more lucid awareness of the problems of 
the day that the positive contribution of the Darlan government lay. "You may 
say, "Very well, but these are, in a way, platonic advantages, since none of 
your efforts really succeeded. 

It was precisely because we were convinced that Laval would bring to 
fruition all that Darlan seemed powerless to do, that we considered his return 
indispensable. It was because we thought he would be more capable than the 
Admiral of raising and broadening Franco-German negotiations, that we 
helped bring him back to power. 


In the spring of 1942, what was the task facing Laval that would have 
enabled his government to take off quickly? 

1. Take up the draft Transitional Pact and the French response to the 
proposals of January 9, 1942’ , and ask the Chancellor to find a positive 
solution. 

2. Take up the imperial defense plan and the Noél memorandum’ , to 
remind the 1'0.K.W. of the importance of Africa, and demonstrate the need to 
safeguard it jointly. 

3. Insisting that military cooperation in Africa and political agreement in 
Europe were two complementary aspects of the same operation, and that it 
was therefore impossible to separate them. 

4. To obtain, in the absence of the peace preliminaries envisaged in the 
German proposals of January 9, at least the replacement of the armistice by a 
new status. 

5. To personally take charge of the entire negotiation process, coordinating 
the actions of our various departments and preventing them from giving in to 
German demands in an uncoordinated fashion. 

6. To firmly refuse the Reich if, despite these positions, it persisted in 
demanding ever-greater deliveries, without reaching any political agreement 
with the French government. 

This attitude, which Darlan could not afford, would have had a completely 
different impact in Berlin if it had been adopted by the "artisan de Montoire". 
It would not have been taken for an outburst of bad temper, but for what it 
really was: a roadblock designed to raise the level of negotiation. If Germany 
was turning a deaf ear to our requests for talks, it was because it thought it 
could get everything from us, without making any commitments and without 
this absence of commitment posing any problems. The French problem had to 
be asked once and for all. 

A delicate operation, I admit, and one that required a certain amount of 
courage, but one that, whether it succeeded or not, would have had the 
inestimable advantage of cutting the Gordian knot of our uncertainties and 
winning back the confidence of the French. 
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Laval could do all this, and I was convinced he would, not in a schematic, 
abstract way, but with the addition of his personal temperament. So I was 
surprised, when I brought him the file containing the notes on fifteen months 
of negotiations, to find that he dismissively relegated it to a corner of his desk, 
without looking at it, or even asking me for an explanation. 

For Laval, everything that had taken place during his absence did not exist. 


7 Notes dated July 14, 1941 and January 11, 1942. 
8 Note dated December 25, 1942. 


For him, the pendulum of history had stopped on December 13, 1940, and had 
not moved since. Now it was starting again, as he was back in government. He 
was taking up affairs exactly where he'd left off, as if he'd been on the morning 
of December 14th. In the meantime, the world may have changed, the war 
may have intensified, all the problems may have become more complicated 
and taken on a new face. By some strange aberration, he didn't want to know. 
So he ignored the Paris Protocols, the draft Transitional Pact, the Imperial 
Defense Plan, the Christmas Memorandum and the Chancellor's proposals of 
January 9, 1942’ . He was "returning purely and simply to the Montoire 
policy" that everyone else, he thought, had abandoned and betrayed. If we had 
told him that over the past eighteen months, the Darlan government had gone 
infinitely further than Montoire, he would have thought we were rambling. 

This ignorance of the facts led him to make a gross error in estimating his 
means of negotiation. He thought he would quickly obtain a mass release of 
prisoners, a relaxation of the demarcation line, the attachment of the northern 
departments to Paris - in other words, everything he was negotiating at the 
time of his downfall - without realizing that these problems had long since 
been overcome. 

For Laval was the victim of a myth he had forged for himself during his 
disgrace: he was the collaborationist, and no one outside him had ever 
achieved anything in this field. He alone had been appointed by Providence to 
settle the Franco-German dispute. And this not by virtue of his exact working 
methods, his knowledge of the issues, or the rigor of his reasoning, but by 
virtue of a kind of personal magic, irrational and instinctive, incommunicable 
to others and whose secrets were revealed only to members of his family. 

- He's a gnome," Abetz told me, "the descendant of a very old race, one of 
those little black men you meet in medieval legends who live in caves or deep 
in forests. There, they forge magical weapons for heroes and conquerors, 
using processes they alone have kept secret. But it's all the better to enslave the 
world's great and good, and force them to pay dearly for their help. 
Conquerors come and go. But the little black smith survives in his cave, sitting 
on the heap of gold he has extorted from them. What better ruler could you 
wish for these days?" 


9 There is every reason to believe that he is still unaware of them. Lunching with him in March 1943, 
Ambassador Scapini asked him why he had not taken up the Transitional Pact project. Laval was stunned to 
learn that the French government had proposed to the Chancellor to join the Anti-Komintern Pact. 

- But no," replied Laval, "no such proposal has ever been made to the Reich. 

- "Lassure you it is," replied Scapini. 

- Verbally, then? It doesn't mean much. 

- At all, in writing," corrected the Ambassador, in the note of July 14, 1941. 

- This is the first time I've heard of it," declared Laval. 

- "You should read it," suggested Scapini. 

Then Laval turned to his daughter and said: 

- Make a note of the date. I'll have to see if anything special happened that day." 

Needless to say, he never went ahead with the project. 
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Despite this charming medieval evocation, which likened Laval to a sort of 
Auvergne Niebelung, I found the arbitrariness and disorder of his working 
methods, combined with his willingness to disregard the experiences of his 
predecessor, disconcerting. Nor was I reassured by the indecision and lack of 
authority he displayed during the Giraud affair. But his first public statements 
on joining the government turned my astonishment into genuine concern. 

"T've been saying for ten years that my signature will never be seen at the 
bottom of a mobilization poster. That means that if I'd stayed there, I'd have 
made a policy that would have made the war pointless. That's what I want to 
do now for the future. These were the words with which the President greeted 
foreign journalists, a few days after his accession to power. 

A dangerous formula beneath its reassuring exterior. It told the French: "J 
will never ask you to fight", which implied "to fight for the Germans". Laval 
thought he was refuting the slogans of Anglo-American propaganda, which 
claimed that "his return to power would mean general mobilization". But this 
statement was double-edged. In it, the President stated that he was opposed to 
a combative policy, and to anything that might drag France into the conflict. 
He would never accept an alliance with Germany, or a joint struggle to defend 
the Empire. This phrase, borrowed from liberal and pacifist vocabulary, put a 
definitive end to the "soldier's policy". And as there was no alternative, it 
irrevocably condemned us to the "politics of the slave". 

"T have found in President Laval a loyal man, who in no way wishes to take 
responsibility for the rupture of diplomatic relations between France and the 
United States". These were the words with which Admiral Leahy reported on 
his meeting with the Head of Government, the day after his installation at the 
HO6tel du Parc'® . A statement no less symptomatic than the previous one, and 
one that took on a singular flavor in the mouth of the American ambassador 
charged by Roosevelt with finalizing the plan to invade Africa. 

Not only did this mean that Laval would do nothing to thwart the designs of 
the United States (and consequently of England, since they were allies), it also 
meant that he would never get so close to Germany as to provoke a break with 
Washington. 

Here again, he refrained from taking any categorical positions. The policy 
of tipping the balance, so dear to Vichy, continued unchanged under the Laval 
government. Ah, that wasn't why we wanted him back. On the contrary, it was 
to put an end to the prevarication, the softness and the equivocation. Laval was 
definitely no longer the "man from Montoire". He was already beginning to 
deviate from his line, betraying his promises and reneging on his 
commitments. 


10 Admiral Leahy's statements to the press, April 30, 1942. 
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The same ambiguous attitude in domestic politics. Everything is sterile," 
said Déat, "if the passion to understand the world is not accompanied by the 
will to change it'' ." But Laval's main concern seemed to be to change nothing, 
and worse still, to return France to its pre-defeat state. Completely incapable 
of forging a new soul for the country and inspiring a new vision of its destiny, 
he wanted to erase everything that even remotely evoked the National 
Revolution. Captive of the promises he had made to members of parliament, 
his big idea for overhauling our institutions was to resurrect the old General 
Councils in the barely disguised form of Departmental Councils. He brought 
in the supporters of the old regime everywhere, and systematically excluded 
all those who dreamed of giving the country fresh blood and a new face” . 

Finally, as if to make even more obvious the links he was striving to renew 
with the past, he published a decree under which the head of government 
reserved the right "to suspend, by individual decision and for a period of two 
years, the prohibitions and incapacities which had struck former members of 
secret societies". This meant reopening the doors of departmental assemblies 
and public administrations to Freemasons. 

Really, my apprehensions were growing by the day. If this was Laval's true 
policy, the least we could say was that he had deceived us. But perhaps, after 
all, it was only a feint? I still hoped so... 


Three incidents, one after the other, disillusioned me to no end. 
CHAPTER III 


The A.O.F. defense plan 


and Boisson's intervention 
June 5-July 15, 1942 


The O.K.W. is willing to provide reinforcements - Key factors 
in the defense of Dakar - Rahn and Laval agree - 
colonel Blanc's plan- The President's about-face - A diplomatic scandal 
- Governor General Boisson intervenes - Rahn talks to 


11 Marcel Déat: "Révolution frangaise et Révolution allemande," Deutschland-Frankreich, no. 7, 1944, 
p. 25.. 
121. Armistice Services Department. 


Boisson - Rahn's anger - The President backs out - Boisson 
returns to Dakar - No German reaction 


n June 1942, the French Armistice Commission (Commission 
d'armistice de 


Wiesbaden informed the French government that 1'0.K.W. was willing 
to provide reinforcements for the defense of Dakar and French West Africa, 
on condition : 

1. That the French government officially request it; 

2. That this request be accompanied by a plan of defensive and offensive 
operations, 

3. That the German military authorities could exercise local control over 
the use of the troops and weapons granted. 

The German embassy had suggested that I should be appointed to negotiate 
this matter, which could be linked to the third Paris Protocol. 

I went to see Rahn, who had just returned from Germany, where he had had 
several meetings with General Vogl. The latter was ready to take up again the 
problem of the defense of A.O.F., abandoned since May 28, 1941. He was 
counting on President Laval to bring to a successful conclusion a negotiation 
whose failure he blamed on "the narrow-mindedness of his predecessor". 

The problems posed by the defense of French West Africa were not new to 
me. In the light of past discussions and the studies to which they had given 
rise, I had become convinced : 

1. The territory could not be effectively defended by defensive tactics 
alone; 

2. That we were not in a position, with the limited means at our disposal, to 
mount a victorious offensive against the Anglo-American forces and 
equipment that had been building up for months in the Gambia, Nigeria, the 
Golde Coast and the A.E.F.. 

This conviction had been considerably strengthened in recent months by 
the increase in Anglo-American potential in Africa. Talking about the defense 
of Dakar and the A.O.F. inevitably meant talking about Franco-German 
military cooperation. 

Taking up all these arguments, and relying on the proposals made by Darlan 
in August 1941, I asked Rahn if he thought it advisable to include the principle 
of German military aid in the operational plan we were to submit to 1'0.K.W.. 

- Not only do I advise you to do so, but I'm asking you to," he replied. Our 
generals know perfectly well that you cannot face Anglo-American 
aggression with your own resources, in men and material. Any other proposal 
will not seem very serious to them. 


I returned to Vichy and informed Laval of this meeting. I asked him if he 
agreed that the defense plan should be drawn up on this basis. The President 
agreed and asked me to hurry up, as he wanted to settle the matter as quickly as 
possible. 

The very next day, I convened a conference attended by General Bridoux, 
Minister of War, Governor General Brévié, Minister of the Colonies, General 
Jannekeyn, Minister of the Air Force, Admiral Auphand, Minister of the 
Navy, Admiral Platon, M. de Brinon, General Beynet, President of the French 
delegation to Wiesbaden, Jacques Guérard, Secretary General of the 
Government and Admiral Bourraguet, Secretary General of the DSA. *. 

General Jannekeyn gave us some interesting details about the inadequacy 
of our aviation in Western France. He came up against the same problems I 
had encountered during the Syrian affair: the difficulty of destocking old 
equipment; the impossibility of supplying fighting units with new equipment, 
due to the low percentage allocated to French aviation in the Franco-German 
aeronautical production plan. 

Governor General Brévie, for his part, pointed out the need to annihilate the 
R.A.F. assembly plants located in Tacoradi, i.e. in British territory, as soon as 
possible. Following this conference, it became clear that no serious operation 
could take place: 

1. without effective help from the German air force; 

2. without a series of offensive operations, bringing destruction to the 
enemy's vital centers. 

To my great surprise - for I thought I would have to fight to ensure that 
these points of view prevailed - our soldiers agreed that the plan of operations 
should include : 

a. combined action by the French and German air forces; 

b. aseries of offensive actions in territories under British sovereignty. 

I then instructed Colonel Blanc, the military attaché in my cabinet, to work 
with the relevant ministries to prepare a defense project based on these 
guidelines. 

Colonel Blanc was an eminent mind. Born in Bonneville, Haute-Savoie, on 
May 4, 1889, a former alpine hunter officer, he had served in the war as head 
of the I"° army operations office. A professor of general strategy at the Ecole 
supérieure de la Guerre, where he held the Foch chair, he was methodical, 
clear and broad-minded. Three days later, Colonel Blanc returned to see me 
and complained about the obstruction practised against him by the 
departments of the Ministry of War. Despite formal orders from the Minister, 
they had been reluctant to provide him with the information he needed. 
Nevertheless, he brought me the broad outlines of a plan, which I found 
interesting for its originality. 

Colonel Blanc distinguished two phases in the defense: 


A. The first, so-called "static" defense, consisted of occupying the various 
strategic points of the territory (ports, railway stations, bridges, airfields, etc.), 
and defending them in situ, "without retreat". 

B. A second, so-called "dynamic" defense, consisting of a number of 
offensive operations, pushed right up to the vital centers of the enemy forces. 
These incursions did not stop at the limits of French possessions, but boldly 
penetrated British territory. They were aimed at destroying aircraft assembly 
plants 
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dispersion of camps and ammunition depots, and the occupation of Bathurst 
and Freetown. 


Plan A alone could not ensure the defense of Dakar. It played the role of a 
simple delaying action. On the other hand, the combination of plans A and B 
meant that A.O.F. would be safe from any Anglo-American incursion - 
whether from land or sea. 

Colonel Blanc's project then quantified our manpower and equipment 
requirements. 

For Plan A (static defense), only French forces would be involved. To 
implement it, all that was needed was to reinforce the manpower and 
equipment of existing units. 

Plan B (dynamic defense) called for Franco-German military collaboration. 
This would be achieved in stages, starting with the air force. Tanks would 
follow. Cooperation between pioneers and infantry would come last. In this 
way, the psychological transition was spared, in line with experience gained 
during the Syrian campaign. 

As it was not up to us to determine in advance what the German 
contribution to Plan B might be, Colonel Blanc confined himself to outlining 
a few typical operations. Their development depended on the volume and 
nature of the aid that the Reich was prepared to grant us. 

When this plan was finalized, I convened a second conference, made up of 
the same people’’ , and submitted Colonel Blanc's project to them. With the 
exception of Admiral Platon, I found them much more reticent than at our 
previous meeting. It seemed as if the tide had turned. My colleagues began to 
discuss everything to do with German military cooperation, which they had 
accepted a few days earlier. 

Unhappy at seeing what had already been the subject of joint deliberations 
called into question, I pointed out that this plan had been drawn up in 
agreement with President Laval, and in accordance with the indications 
provided by Councillor Rahn. But this argument was not enough to overcome 
their prejudices. 

- So be it," I replied. Since we disagree on the substance of the matter, let's 
have the Head of Government arbitrate. He is better qualified than anyone 
else to decide between us. 

This suggestion having been accepted, we went as a group 


13 M. de Brinon, who had returned to Paris, did not attend this second meeting. 


in Laval's office. In a few words, I recalled the genesis of the affair, and 
underlined the essential factors of the problem. Then I read the project drawn 
up by Colonel Blanc. 

- Franco-German military collaboration?" suddenly exclaimed Laval, 
interrupting my reading. But it must never be mentioned in an official memo! 
That would be madness! 

I was stunned by this sudden about-face. Why was the President taking an 
attitude diametrically opposed to the one he had advocated five days earlier? 
Admiral Auphand and General Beynet could hardly suppress a smile of 
satisfaction. 

- And yet, Mr. President," I insisted, "you approved the principle during our 
last meeting... 

- But no, but no," replied Laval in an irritated tone. You've misunderstood 
me. If I sent such a note to the German authorities, it would be a diplomatic 
scandal! 

Admiral Auphand sighed with satisfaction. 

- That's what we said," remarked Governor General Brévié obsequiously. 

- I'm ata loss," I replied, baffled. Before I set to work, I came to see you, and 
I got your agreement. I saw Rahn. I got these gentlemen together. I thought we 
were all of the same opinion, and now they're talking about a diplomatic 
scandal? What scandal? With whom? 

- But with America, parbleu!" replied Laval, annoyed. What will 
Washington say when he hears about this note? 

- So you're assuming it will be communicated to him? 

- Don't ask useless questions," exclaimed the President. I would never send 
such a project to the German government. 

- And if, in the end, we lose the A.O.F., won't that be infinitely worse than a 
diplomatic scandal?" I retorted in exasperation. 

- No need to insist," said the Chairman. The discussion is closed. 

With that, we withdrew; Admiral Auphand and his friends, happy to have 
escaped imminent peril, me deeply irritated by the words I had just heard. 
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To what was this sudden change of heart attributable? After much 
searching, I finally discovered the key to the enigma: it was Boisson. Some of 
his Gaullist friends, alarmed by the plan to defend the A.O.F., had urgently 
summoned the Governor General, whose American sympathies and long- 
standing ties with the Front were well known to me. 
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also knew, from Admiral Marzin, the former commander of the Richelieu, 
whose testimony could not be challenged" , the more than equivocal role he 
had played during the first British aggression. He would certainly have 
handed Dakar over to the Gaullists, had it not been for the resolute attitude of 
our navy. I had every reason to believe that his intervention was not unrelated 
to the President's about-turn. His role resembled that of Weygand at the 
Council of Ministers meeting on June 6, 1941. 

Continuing my investigation, I learned that Boisson had had a long talk 
with Laval the day before, and had told him that he would resign rather than 
tolerate the presence of a single "foreign" uniform in Dakar. He had even 
threatened to reveal the Vichy government's intentions to the Americans, if 
the latter pretended to impose the slightest German control. Hence Laval's 
concern, on reading my note. 

This blackmail had had the same effect on the mayor of Chateldon as 
Weygand had on the Admiral. They were both quick to lower their flags in the 
face of the insolent veto of their political opponents. 

Sufficiently enlightened by this information, I returned to Paris, where I 
told Rahn that I had lost interest in the affair. 

- But why?" exclaimed Rahn. I don't understand your attitude. Everything 
seemed to be on track. We had the President's agreement. The O.K.W. was in 
an understanding frame of mind. What happened?" 

I answered evasively, not wanting to implicate the head of my government, 
nor to report on my personal investigation, in front of a counsellor from the 
German embassy, with whom I was on the most friendly terms. 

- I'm going to Vichy this very evening," says Rahn. We absolutely must get 
to the bottom of this." 
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Two days later, Rahn was back. He asked me to drop by the Embassy as 
soon as possible, where I found him in a state of agitation. 

- It's incredible! Did you know that Governor General Boisson was in 
Vichy? 

- Yes. I heard about it from one of my colleagues. 


- Have you seen it? 

- No, I don't. Besides, I don't want to. 

- Well, I've seen him!" replied Rahn. We had lunch together in a villa near 
Vichy'* . Laval insisted on keeping the meeting a secret. But I think it was 


14 During this time, Admiral Marzin had been my deputy on the Negotiating Commission. See first 
volume, p. 163. 
151. On the President's imperial policy, see appendix, document 3, p. 271. 


Boisson who set this condition. He didn't want it said that he'd had lunch with 
a German. He's the worst kind of Gaullist. 

- You think so? 

- Listen to this. I told him that we were willing to give the French 
government reinforcements for the A.O.F. This is a matter of primary interest 
to him, I suppose. But I insisted that 1'0.K.W. would never agree to give 
manpower and weapons without some form of control over their distribution 
and use. You don't expect us to supply you with guns to be handed over to the 
British and Americans tomorrow! 

"Boisson got angry and declared that he'd rather leave right now, than 
accept the slightest control. He claimed that the sight of a single German 
uniform would be enough to send the whole colony into dissent. 

"I then tried to find a middle ground. I proposed that this control be carried 
out, not by a military officer, but by a consular officer in civilian clothes, who 
would not live in Dakar but would come there once a month from our 
consulate in Casablanca. I proposed that this mission be entrusted to a friend 
of mine, who speaks French like you and me, and who, having lived in Africa 
for a long time, would go completely unnoticed. As you can see, we're pulling 
out all the stops. 

I nodded. 

- Well, Boisson wouldn't hear of it. He said it would undermine his dignity 
and the "neutrality" of the A.O.F. I wonder what he means by that, since he's 
perfectly happy with the presence of American agents. But I assure you, 
there's nothing neutral about their propaganda. 

- It's the same state of mind as in Rabat or Algiers. 

- I told him then," continued Rahn, "that I feared, under the circumstances, 
that 1'0.K.W. would refuse the reinforcements envisaged. He replied that he 
preferred not to. I then asked him how he would defend Dakar in the event of 
an Anglo-American attack. "With the means at hand", was his reply. "You 
know that's not enough," I pointed out. "We'll see! "he replied roguishly. 

"The President tried in vain to convince him he was wrong. It was all in 
vain. In my opinion, this man is just waiting for an opportunity to dissent." 

We were both silent for a long time. 

- Admit it's insane!" exclaimed Rahn, giving vent to his indignation. Who 
owns the A.O.F. after all? To France, or to the Reich? If you want to lose it, 
just say so! 

- Believe me, I don't want it at all! 

- "I know, I know," continued Rahn in a more relaxed tone. But you must 
admit that the situation is paradoxical! I, a German, am struggling to find a 
formula that will enable you to obtain reinforcements, and the "dignity" of the 
Governor General renders all my efforts useless! 

- "And now, what are you going to do?" I asked after a silence. 


- Boisson must absolutely be replaced. The President must demand his 
resignation. He can't send him back to Dakar now that he's so clearly 
unmasked his batteries. That would be a betrayal bonus! 
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A few days later, I arrived in Vichy for the Council of Ministers. I asked 
one of my colleagues where Boisson was. 

- He left for Dakar this very morning," he replied. 

- Are you sure? 

- Absolutely. There was a bit of a draw between Laval and him. But 
everything was settled at the last minute. The President sent him back to 
A.O.F. with increased powers." 

I'd have bet on it! That was the way it was always done in Vichy’. So the 
news came as no surprise. It was just another pledge to the Americans. 

- "As far as diplomatic scandals go," I said to myself, "we're in for a nice 
thunderclap when the Germans hear about this." 


But the Germans didn't react - which raised another conundrum. 
CHAPTER IV 


Darlan conspiracies 
August 3-8, 1942 


New interview with Rahn - Admiral Canaris' files - 
Is Darlan a traitor?The Anglo-Gaullist plot -General Dentz's 
intelligence - Joseph Darnand's investigation - 
The August 8 note to President Laval 


Some time later, at the beginning of August, Rahn asked me to come 

and see him urgently, on a serious, confidential matter. I went straight to 

the Embassy. The Councillor was pacing up and down his office. He seemed 
deeply troubled. 

- He said: "I have some news to share with you, which is upsetting. Certain 
facts have just come to my attention, on which I would like to have your 
opinion." 

Rahn's agitated attitude, this unusual introduction, all contributed to 
stimulating my curiosity. 


- "You must have been astonished at times," he continued, "to see the 
Embassy's initiatives thwarted in high places, and its efforts repeatedly 
aborted, as a result of an inexplicable combination of circumstances..." 

I wanted to reply that this was not what surprised me most, but rather the 
extraordinary policy of the Rue de Lille departments, who were happy to 
support their worst enemies. But I preferred to let him speak without 
interrupting. 

- For a long time, I attributed this to the most diverse causes: Keitel's 
opposition, the Chancellor's obstinacy... Now I have the explanation. I'm 
appalled." 

It promised to be an interesting conversation, as I too had often asked 
myself similar questions. Would I finally have the key to these surprising 
contradictions that had paralyzed German politics for two years? 

- "T have kept," continued Rahn, "but this confidence is for you alone, and I 
beg you not to repeat to anyone what I am about to tell you, I have kept, I say, 
excellent relations with Admiral Canaris." 

I had only to leaf through my memory to recall the career of this astonishing 
character, whose secret activity runs, like an Ariadne's thread, through 
twenty-five years of German defeat and rearmament. 

- Do you know who Canaris is?" continued Rahn. He's the head of our 
military intelligence service, the equivalent of the British Secret Service and 
your Second Bureau. I asked him as a favor to let me consult his archives. He 
agreed. I'm back. Well, I'm edified! 

Rahn paused. I avoided interrupting him. 

- I now understand the Chancellor's reluctance," he continued after a 
moment. They stem from the information passed on to him by the 1'0.K.W. 
intelligence service. Until now, I've blamed him for being so suspicious. If 
everything I've read in these files is correct, not only do I no longer blame him: 
I don't think he blames himself enough." 

Rahn approached the window and drummed on a pane. 

- I'm well aware that not all these reports are accurate," he continued. Some 
of them are tendentious, others contain absurdities. But there's one that moved 
me, because the evidence it contains is terribly convincing. I read it again and 
again. Even allowing for exaggeration and lies, I became convinced that an 
immense Anglo-American conspiracy was being organized in the Free Zone, 
and that its ramifications led to very high-ranking figures. 

- Very highly placed?" I repeated mechanically. 

- "Yes." 

A moment's silence followed these words. I didn't dare ask any questions. 
At last I got bold. 

- Who? 

- You'll find it hard to believe. I can't believe it myself. 

- "Always say... 


- Admiral Darlan," says Rahn, laconically. 

I was astonished. 

- It's impossible," I replied. You know Admiral Darlan as well as I do. He 
has his qualities and his faults. But to believe that he's plotting with the 
dissidents, that's impossible! Consider that he hates the English, and has never 
forgiven them for the massacre at Mers el-Kébir. Consider the positions he 
has taken, the speeches he has made... 

- Do you really think Darlan is sincere? 

- "I would put my hand to the fire and formally protest your accusations." 

I felt the blood rush to my face. What Rahn had just said hurt me. I felt as if 
I'd just suffered a personal affront. 

- "I'm glad to see your reaction," replied the Councillor, "because if it were 
true, it would be to despair. Let's get Darlan off the hook. Unfortunately, I 
can't say the same for the members of his general staff. Because as far as 
they're concerned, the evidence is irrefutable. 

- Can you tell me their names? 

- Here they are," says Rahn, pulling a typewritten sheet out of a briefcase. 
They are: Admiral Battet, Admiral Fenard, Commandant Fontaine, General 
Doyen, General Barré, General Béthouart, General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
General Juin, General Mast, General Nogués, Colonel Perruche", and the 
Councillor listed some fifty names, of which I retained only the main ones. 

- "Well, what do you say? Did you know that all these men are in direct 
contact with London and Washington?" 

I didn't know what to say. I was surprised to see some of the names on the 
list, especially General Juin. I was only half-surprised to see the others. 

- We must take urgent and severe measures," continued the Councillor. The 
ramifications of the plot are extremely far-reaching. They are tending towards 
the creation of a veritable secret army. 

- And what do you intend to do about it? 

- I don't know yet. I wanted to consult you beforehand. The best thing, of 
course, would be for the French government to intervene itself. This canker 
has to be rooted out before it's too late. 

- It's easy to say," I replied briskly, "but the army forms a kind of state 
within the state, on the bangs of government, over which the civil ministries 
have virtually no control. 

- "You need to speak to the President about this immediately. 

- It's a lovely mission you've given me here! 

- I know, alas! 

- Couldn't you at least give me a written note? 

- Impossible! I cannot disclose the secret files of our General Staff. 

- You want me to make such serious accusations against a number of my 
compatriots, without having a shred of evidence to back up my claims? 


Imagine the situation you've put me in! 

- "I've thought about it, and that's why I hesitated for a long time to tell you 
all these things. In the end, I thought it would be better for you to know. 

- What proof do I have that your information is correct? What compels me 
to believe that these men are preparing to betray the Marshal?" 

Rahn gave me a long look. 

- "You know as well as I do, as far as some of them are concerned," he says, 
emphasizing each syllable. 

It was true. Unquestionably, the blow had been dealt. 

- "You see," says Rahn almost in a low voice, "there are times when 
everyone has to take responsibility, no matter how heavy it is. You're free to 
talk to the President about it, or not. But since you have chosen a political line, 
you must follow it to the end. Since all your efforts have consisted in 
defending the Empire, you cannot protect, through a false conception of 
honor, those who are preparing to hand it over to the Anglo-Saxons. You 
cannot stand shoulder to shoulder with those who betray you! If I have 
decided to divulge this information to you, it is because the men whose names 
I have mentioned are not so much conspiring against the Reich as against the 
security of your Empire, against your own country!" 


O 


I left the Embassy, my mind full of foreboding. I was surprised - as I've 
already said - to see certain names on the list. But I could have added others 
that weren't there. I had always suspected that a conspiracy was being 
hatched, on a permanent basis, in our military circles. I only had to remember 
the systematic obstruction I encountered whenever I wanted to touch our high 
African personnel. However, until now, I had never had such precise 
confirmation. 

Back at the Hétel Matignon, I wondered what I should do. Denouncing 
Darlan seemed to me a vile thing to do. No doubt he'd been under influences 
for some time that had alienated him from me. He hadn't always understood 
the nature of my affection for him, nor the pain I'd felt when I'd had to take a 
stand against some of his actions. But he had trusted me during the first phase 
of his government - unquestionably the best and most constructive. I 
accompanied him to Berchtesgaden. He appointed me minister. All this 
created a bond between him and me that it was not my place to tear asunder for 
allegations that, after all, may have been false. 

But what if the conspiracy broke out before it could be stopped? What if the 
Empire did indeed open up to the Anglo-Saxons? We'd be relegated to the 
status of a secondary power. The Empire was a great thing! Generations of 
soldiers, missionaries and settlers had conquered it with their blood, and 
cleared it with the sweat of their brow. To be warned of what was afoot and 
say nothing about it - wasn't that taking on a heavy responsibility? Of course, 


my duty to Darlan was great. But my duties to the country were even greater. I 
was struggling in a truly inextricable situation. 


O 


As I thought about it, a number of facts came back to mind. They had 
remained isolated until now. Now I was putting them together. 

I remembered that, on May 28, Marshal Pétain, reviewing armistice army 
formations at the Chateau- roux airfield, had almost collided with an English 
aircraft attempting to land at the same time on the airfield. The aircraft was 
seized and its crew interned. It was then discovered that this plane was 
operating a regular service between England and France. Through it, the 
Second Bureau sent military information to the Secret Service, and in return 
received T.S.F. transmitters, several of which had been discovered in nearby 
farms. 

I also remembered a phone call from General Dentz, currently in Arles, 
who asked to see me to talk about the clandestine activity of our General Staff 
in Savoie and the Rhone Valley. 

As soon as I arrived in Vichy, I asked one of my colleagues, Colonel Tézé, 
who had been General Dentz's chief of staff in Syria, to get in touch with his 
former boss and pass on the information to me as soon as possible. This might 
provide me with some interesting cross-checks... 

Tézé returned from Arles the following evening. He brought back a wealth 
of information. What was happening on the Cote d'Azur, in Arles, Avignon, 
Grenoble and especially Lyon, was unimaginable. The French military 
services had secretly stockpiled weapons, ammunition, foodstuffs, equipment 
and footwear to support a possible British landing. General Dentz's report 
stated 
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precisely where these clandestine depots were located. But he couldn't tell me 
the exact size, because the secret was well kept. The organizers of this 
armaments network had the backing of influential figures in the Ministry of 
War, and enjoyed easy travel: cars, petrol, ausweis, etc., they lacked nothing. 

Every night, British submarines docked at the end of a cove not far from 
Toulon, where their agents would embark would-be dissidents. The traffic 
took place in full view of the local police, who never intervened. Other 
connections were made via Madrid and Lisbon, where members of the 
Second Bureau would visit at regular intervals - armed with official passports 
- to draw up a plan of action with Intelligence Service agents. 

At the same time, Joseph Darnand, in whom I had the utmost confidence, 
brought me a file containing observations made in recent weeks by members 
of the S.O.L., both in Vichy and in the Bouches-du-Rhéne and Alpes- 
Maritimes regions, where his movement was very strong. 

The information gathered by Darnand's militants corresponded exactly to 
that given to me by Colonel Tézé. What's more, they reported on the activities 
of the Second Bureau in Vichy and neighboring departments. The leaders of 
the secret organization met in a villa near Cusset, where the police never 
searched. Darnand's report gave the names of those present, and the days and 
times of these clandestine meetings. The S.O.L. men had also pinpointed 
where British planes were landing in France. This information showed that 
the Chateauroux incident was not an isolated one, but a regular occurrence in 
many parts of the country. None of these planes was ever bothered. 

There was no doubt about it: we were faced with a perfectly organized plot, 
of which only a few superficial links were yet visible. Its effects, if unleashed, 
could be fatal for the country. The aim was nothing less than to incite the 
entire population to rise up, in the event of a landing, to lend a hand to the 
Anglo-Saxon units. It was foreseeable that this revolt would end in 
bloodshed, as the Wehrmacht would stop at nothing to break it up. 

Could I remain silent in the face of such converging clues? 


1. Before the Second World War, Joseph Darnand organized a major hood cell here (Editor's note). 


evidence? Certainly not. The case was too serious. The existence of the 
government and the very future of the country were at stake. It was up to the 
President to take action. 

So I called Joseph Darnand and Colonel Tézé into my office, and asked 
them to carefully collate the information they had gathered. To this I added an 
account of my conversation with Councillor Rahn, in which, however, I 
inserted the most express reservations about the accusations made against 
Admiral Darlan. I had only one copy of this report drawn up, as I did not want 
to keep any copy in my archives, for fear of a possible leak, which would have 
been attributed to one of the members of my cabinet L 


O 


On the afternoon of August 8, I handed this document to Mr. Pierre Laval. 

I thought that the President's first concern would be to order an inquiry to 
establish the validity of my assertions, and punish the culprits. 

But the President did nothing. His only action was to pass on my note... to 
Admiral Darlan himself. 

Laval must have reasoned: "I don't want to get into a conflict with the 
military. I'm already in trouble with them. If I order sanctions, they will 
increase my unpopularity. On the other hand, by giving them this note, I'm 
killing two birds with one stone: I'm proving to them that I'm not an 
irreducible adversary, since I'm turning a blind eye to their actions, and I'm 
telling them what I'm told about them. Then I'll put a permanent wedge 
between Darlan and Benoist-Méchin. 

No investigation was ordered. No sanctions were taken. Things remained as 
they were, and the instigators of the plot were given free rein to continue their 
treacherous work. 

From that day on, Admiral Darlan felt a strong enmity towards me. As for 
me, I had lost all confidence in Laval. His character seemed to me as 
despicable as his methods of government. 


1. I regret this today, as this single copy was given to the President, making it impossible for me to 
reproduce its exact terms in this book. 


CHAPTER V 


The Dieppe landing 
and the defense of our coasts 
August 19-25, 1942 


The attempted British landing - A telegram from Marshal 
Pétain to Marshal von Rundstedt - The need to defendour own soil - 
- The final attempt at a "soldier's policy"- 
- The symbolic "niche" - Laval, Briand's emulator - 
Letter from the Marshal to the Chancellor,concerning the defense of our coasts - 
Meeting with General Schmundt - The release of prisoners 
dieppois - The Marshal's letter remains unanswered - The meeting between 
King Lothaire and Henry of Bavaria in 985 - The treachery of the 
Councillors. 


L: August 19, the Anglo-Americans attempted to land in and around 
Dieppe. After a few hours of fighting, they were repulsed. But the 
engagement had been fierce, and it was clear what the situation would be for 
France if the "liberators" managed to gain a foothold on dry land. Our territory 
would be transformed into a battlefield, our towns and villages reduced to 
ashes, our monuments razed to the ground, our populations decimated. 
Fortunately, the energetic reaction of the Wehrmacht had averted the danger. 
But attempts of the same kind could be repeated at any time, on another point 
of our coast, with more powerful means and more serious results. 

The following day, August 21, M. de Brinon, on behalf of Marshal Pétain, 
sent a telegram of thanks to Field Marshal von Rundstedt, congratulating him 
on having so quickly put an end to the British attempt. 

This telegram - the authenticity of which the Marshal later disputed - 
shocked the vast majority of French people. It made the head of state adopt an 
attitude of painful submission. In it, the victor of Verdun was reduced to a 
native potentate, thanking his "protector" for having defended his soil. 

German soldiers had protected the villages and towns behind the battle line 
from destruction. But was it worthy of us to "thank" them, and continue to rely 
on them for the defense of our coastal provinces? It was our soil, after all, that 
was under attack. It was our villages that were in danger of being destroyed. It 
was our compatriots whose lives were threatened. 


I wasn't at all surprised that the public at large didn't react. English 
propaganda had done its work. It was to the applause of a bewildered public 
that R. A. F. planes were now dropping bombs on our cities. to the applause of 
a bewildered public. But it was distressing to note that the Head of State did 
not show the pride that could legitimately be expected of him - he who 
constantly proclaimed the sanctity and inviolability of French soil. What right 
did we have to demand the attachment of the northern departments, what right 
did we have to protest against expulsions in Alsace-Lorraine, if the 
destruction of Normandy or Brittany left us indifferent? Either we were for the 
British, in which case we shouldn't thank Rundstedt for driving them into the 
sea; or we were against them, in which case we shouldn't leave it to the guns 
of the Wehrmacht alone to repel the invaders. 

That same day (August 21), I headed for Vichy, determined to make a last- 
ditch effort to uphold what I called the "soldier's policy". As soon as | arrived, 
I asked to see the President. I explained to him that it was pointless to talk 
about our sovereignty in our negotiations with the Germans, if we did not 
claim what was one of its essential attributes: the right to defend our own soil 
with our own weapons. 

Admittedly, I was aware that our military forces were insufficient to defend 
the coast from Dunkirk to Hendaye. But we had five or six divisions at our 
disposal. Thanks to them, we should be able to occupy a limited sector, 
proportionate to our means, a symbolic "niche" that would allow us not to be 
absent from the battle. It seemed absurd to me to send French volunteers to 
help defend Kiev or Smolensk, while doing nothing to defend Saint-Nazaire 
or Cherbourg. 

The President listened with a bored expression. 

- We'll be dragged off to God knows where if we ask the Germans to take 
part in the defense of our coast," he replied in a tone of voice. 
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will be mobilization, war, what else? Everything I promised not to do when I 
came to power. I'm not a bloodthirsty warrior like Hitler or Mussolini. I want 
peace and nothing but peace! 

His deep, lilting voice mimicked Briand's inflections. It was in tune with 
this tired old people, who mistook their weariness for greatness of spirit, and 
refused to see that peace can only be won through hard fighting. 

- It's not a question of mobilizing," I said. It's a question of occupying a 
sector of the coast, either by units of our armistice army, or by battalions of 
solidly supported volunteers." 

The President was still struggling. But I was so sure I was right, I had so 
many arguments in favor of my thesis, that it was difficult for him to win'® . 

- Franco-German military collaboration is impossible," he objected more 
softly. Besides, what's the point of discussing these things? You know the 
Marshal will never agree to it. 

- Are you sure?" I asked. I know the Marshal. He's a soldier. Military honor 
and the defense of our soil are not things he takes lightly. On the contrary, I'm 
convinced that this project will please him. 

- I bet not! 

- Would you like me to talk to him about it? 

- "I'd rather do it myself." 

The President rose with an air of exasperation and went up to the Marshal. 
He came back down a few minutes later. 

- So?" I asked. 

- You were right," he replied. The Marshal accepted without objection. In 
fact, the idea seems to appeal to him. 

- You see! 

- "But the Marshal is eighty-six," retorted the President. He doesn't always 
know where he's going. I'm the one in charge of France's affairs. I have to be 
careful for two." 


16 Regardless of the repercussions this decision might have had on our foreign policy, it represented a 
moral safeguard for our armistice army, which was all the more deeply affected by the Gaullist virus, as it 
had nothing to do and was languishing in inaction. Throwing it into action and giving its men and officers a 
sense of purpose was the best way to save it from the moral decomposition that lay in wait. If we do nothing 
with our armistice army," asserted General Bridoux, Secretary of State for War, "We'll end up having to 
disband it. The operation I was advocating was therefore justified, if only from this point of view. 


I found this argument admirable. I would have liked to see the day when we 
would be "imprudent" in Vichy. 

— "Then I'll draft a letter to the Chancellor," I affirmed, seizing the 
opportunity. I think that's the best way to proceed. 

— "Let's do it together," said the resigned President. 

Half an hour later, it was done. The message, written in the Marshal's name, 
was relatively short, as it simply asked the Chancellor to accept the principle 
of French participation in the defense of our coasts. The technical details of the 
operation were to be discussed at a later date. Here is the text: 


Vichy, August 21, 1942 


Reich Chancellor, 


After a meeting with President Laval, and in the wake of the latest 
British aggression, which this time took place on our soil, I would like to 
suggest that you consider France's participation in the defense of its 
own territory. Should you agree in principle with this proposal, I would 
be happy to examine the modalities of its execution. 

Please consider this initiative, Chancellor, as an expression of my 
sincere desire to see France play an active part in the defense of Europe. 

Yours faithfully 


signed: Ph. PETAIN’’ . 

The Marechal signed the letter without difficulty, and even, one would have 
said, with a certain relief. 

The Chairman reread the document several times. He turned it over and 
over, unable to decide whether to pass it on to the German authorities. 

- I'm not happy about this initiative," he says with a sigh. Anyway, I'm 
going to send this letter anyway, because I'm convinced that the Chancellor 
won't reply to it. This way, we won't be committed to anything. But I'll have a 
piece of evidence in my file. It may be useful to me, at the time of the peace 
negotiations." 

I admired the finesse of the French language, which made it possible to call 
a paper so reluctantly written'* "piéce a conviction". 


O 


The official text of the Marshal's message was transmitted by teletype to the 
German Embassy. I returned to Paris the following day, carrying a copy for 
General Schmundt, head of the Fuhrer's Military Chancellery, who was 
passing through the capital. 


17 Text retranslated into French from the German translation addressed to the Fiihrer. 
18but that it was not impossible that the Marshal had given his approval. (Editor's note) 

1. Captain Fuhrmans was a member of the Majestic staff. He was part of the entourage of General 
Michel, head of the Militarbefehlshaber's economic services in France. 


I met the General on the evening of August 22, at Captain Fuhrmans* home, 
a few hours before his departure for the Grand Quartier General. He was 
returning from Dieppe, where the Chancellor had sent him to make a personal 
inquiry into the way events had unfolded. I gave him a copy of the Marshal's 
message, and asked him if he was happy with his trip. 

The General replied that the German High Command was very pleased with 
the speed with which the coastal units had broken the British landing attempt. 

- Churchill must really have had a Nero disdain for the lives of his soldiers," 
he tells me, "to force them to fight in such conditions. He sent them to their 
deaths, in an amphitheater of rocks, from the top of which our cannons spat 
fire in a continuous stream. They were doomed to annihilation, before they 
had even touched land." 

One thing particularly struck the General: the dignified attitude of the 
people of Dieppe and the help they spontaneously gave to the German 
fighters. 

- I'd like to suggest to the Fihrer that he make a gesture in favor of the 
people of this region," he says. Which measure do you think would be most 
appreciated? 

- What would certainly please the people of Dieppe the most," declared 
Captain Fuhrmans, "would be the release of all the prisoners born in and 
around the town. What do you think?" 

- I think it would be an elegant and timely gesture," I asserted. It would go 
straight to people's hearts. 

- I'll see the Chancellor on Tuesday morning and tell him right away," 
replied General Schmundt, who left us in the meantime. 

On the evening of Tuesday August 25, a message from Supreme 
Headquarters announced that the Fithrer had decided to release all prisoners in 
the Dieppe area, to reward the population for its loyal attitude during the 
British landing attempt. 

As for the Marshal's letter requesting authorization to participate militarily 
in the defense of our coasts, the Chancellor never replied. Consequently, no 
further action was taken on this project. 

The President had won: once again, the "soldier's policy" had been 
discarded. 


O 


It was the fourth time in thirteen months that I'd made such an attempt. And, 
for the fourth time, I had failed. 

This new disappointment, coming after so many others, reminded me of an 
anecdote that Abetz - always full of fabulous stories and legends - had told me, 


during a circular walk around the Embassy pond. 

In February 985, Lothaire, King of France, and Henri of Bavaria had agreed 
to meet at Brisach-on-the-Rhine, to seal a definitive alliance between their two 
countries. At the appointed time, Lothaire arrived at the meeting place. There 
was no one on the opposite bank. The king waited until evening. Disappointed 
that Henry had failed him, he withdrew with his retinue in a rage. 

The following day, Henry of Bavaria arrived at the designated spot. He too 
saw no one on the other side of the river. He waited, highly discontented, until 
nightfall. Then he rode away, escorted by his knights, uttering horrible threats 
against the King of France. The two sovereigns accused each other of treason 
and felony. The truce of arms was broken by both sides, and the war began 
anew. 

Some time later, it was discovered that Lothaire's entourage and Henry's 
advisors, each bribed by a third power who wanted the peace to be concluded 
at all costs’” , had secretly agreed to falsify the date of the rendezvous, thus 
preventing the two sovereigns from meeting... 

This story was a striking symbol of the current situation, except that the 
failed encounters had been repeated again and again in recent months. Since 
Montoire, an increasingly thick veil had separated France from Germany, a 
veil that neither the Berchtesgaden nor the Saint-Florentin interview had 
succeeded in dissipating, and which I had done my utmost to tear apart, 
without ever succeeding. A hostile power seemed to have insinuated itself 
between the two interlocutors and was working to divide them, no matter how 
hard we tried. When one took a step forward, the other took a step back; when 
one made proposals, the other failed to respond. 

By now, I'd had enough of being fooled by advisors acting in bad faith, or 
by obscure conspiracies. Rather than exhaust myself with fruitless initiatives 
that only drew hostility from everyone, I decided to withdraw from general 
negotiation and devote myself to more limited tasks, but which I at least had 
the hope of seeing through to a successful conclusion: I'm talking about the 
Breker exhibition, the manpower service and the Tricolor Legion. 


19 The Saxons. 


CHAPTER VI 


The 
national equipment planand the Arno Breker 
exhibition 
May 15-August 15, 1942 


L'Apollon de I'avenue d'Orléans - The relationship between politics and art 
- France's influence - The national infrastructure plan - Roads, canals, 
satellite cities and airports - The Napoleonic network - The European 
network - Housing improvement and city planning - The socialism of 
armies and cathedrals - Working together to avoid civil war - Dr. 
Goebbels' cultural Pangermanism - The Breker exhibition project - The 
artist's prejudices - Organization of the Committee - Inaugural speech - 
Receptions and parties - Speech to the exhibition's workers and craftsmen 
- M. Laval tries to make up for lost time - The closing concert - A 
melancholy retrospective. 


ab met Arno Breker in Paris in 1928. At the time, he lived in a small 
studio on Avenue d'Orléans, where I visited him from time to time. It 
was there that I saw the birth and growth of the statue of an athlete that was 
to serve as the archetype for all his later works. Swaddled in damp cloths, 
this slender, streamlined torso, like an archaic Apollo, resembled a 
marvellous chrysalis in the half-light of the studio. It looked like the symbol 
of a youthful generation, not yet in possession of its definitive form, but 
already impatient to launch out into life. 

A few years later, I learned that Breker had returned to Germany and that 
the Fiihrer, struck by the monumental character of his work, had entrusted him 
with the task of adorning a number of palaces and public buildings. I knew 
that day that Breker had found the task for which he was destined, and that the 
Apollo on the Avenue d'Orléans would be the first-born of a phalanx of heroes 
and demigods. 


When I read Hitler's writings, I was always struck by the extraordinary 
place given to art. For the founder of the III° Reich, the state does not have the 
absolute value that is commonly attributed to it. It was merely a secondary 
factor, the instrument used by a race to ensure its continuity and spiritual 
fulfillment. 


Let's imagine the earth's crust is shaken by a tremendous cataclysm," 
he writes, "and a new Himalaya rises from the ocean, wiping out all 
human civilization in one fell swoop. No state would exist. All order 
would be dissolved. All evidence of millennia of evolution would be 
destroyed, and the earth would be nothing but a vast graveyard covered 
in water and mud. But all it would take would be for a handful of beings 
belonging to the superior species to be spared the disaster, for the torch 
of culture to be rekindled and a human civilization to flourish once again 
on earth - if only after a thousand years. 

The highest goal that a human community can set itself," he continues, 
"is therefore the preservation of those of its elements who are creators of 
culture and who contribute to giving men more dignified and more 
beautiful conditions of existence. We Aryans can only imagine the state 
as a living organism, which not only ensures the continuity of the race, 
but also brings its intellectual and creative capacities to their supreme 
degree of freedom and fulfillment. 


So it could be said that the Hitler-Breker encounter had a deeper 
significance than the chance contact between an artist and a head of state. It 
established, in tangible and exemplary form, the nature of the relationship 
between politics and art. 


O 


For me, this question was of primary interest, as I too considered that the 
end of all political action was the creation of new lifestyles. It was the 
particular style of Fascism and National Socialism that first attracted me, 
rather than any particular aspect of their social or economic doctrines. It was 
the lack of style that had afflicted France since the advent of the Republic that 
had inspired my aversion to democracy. 

Later, I deepened my analysis. I found that the 


1. This contrived notion of art was condemned by the Nuremberg Tribunal. (N.d.E.) Power and 
beauty are two inseparable phenomena, and the great political eras invariably 
coincide with the great eras of art. The centuries of Pericles and Augustus, of 
Saint Louis and Louis XIV, provide vivid and imperishable proof of this. 

If I wished for peace between France and Germany, it wasn't just to 


preserve a youth that death mowed down every twenty years before it had 
given its grain. It was not to raise the Continent's "standard of living". It was to 
enable Europe to finally devote the best of itself to the highest task of all: 
translating its personal genius into works of art. 

To whom could this problem be more compelling than to a battered and 
defeated France? With her weapons broken, her institutions dissolved and her 
sovereignty contested, was it not natural that she should seek to compensate 
for her material weakening with a heightened awareness of her spiritual 
value? Was it not natural that she should strive to heal the humiliation of her 
defeat through the radiance of her thought? More than ever it was necessary to 
show the world that our civilization was still alive; more than ever it was 
important to prove to ourselves that we remained worthy of the great epochs 
of our past. 


O 


It's a subject I often broached with Francois Lehideux, who was in charge 
of national equipment at the time, and who had some fascinating views on the 
subject. 

- The integration of France into Europe," he said, "must not remain an 
empty word, a figure of speech. It must become a tangible reality, accessible 
to all. The more it is set in cement and stone, the easier it will become part of 
people's lives. The moral transformation of the French community must go 
hand in hand with its technical transformation. The history of peoples often 
coincides with the history of roads, because the level of their civilization 
depends on the extent of their exchanges. The national reconstruction plan 
drawn up by my departments is inspired by this principle, which is why it 
begins with the overhaul of our road and river network. 

"Until now, France has lived on the communications system built by 
Napoleon. This reflects the egocentric character of the imperial 
administration. All the country's roads lead to Paris, not just as the "capital" of 
France, but as the capital of the civilized world. No system connects the 
French network to the communication routes of neighboring countries. The 
time has come to rethink these problems in European terms. To do this, we 
need to build wide transverse routes that will extend the major road and river 
arteries of Central Europe across the country. 

France's role," continued Lehideux, "is dictated by its geographical 
position. A natural crossroads between northern and southern Europe, as well 
as between Europe and America, it must serve as a link between cold 
countries and warm seas, between the continental hinterland and maritime 
regions. It is the major transit route between the central countries and the 
Mediterranean, between West Germany and the ocean. This traffic must 
follow the three main routes: Bordeaux-Berlin; Cherbourg-Basel; Marseille- 


Hamburg. This network of autostrades should be completed by wide 
waterways, linking the Rhine to the Mediterranean, the Rhine to the Atlantic, 
and the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

"But France's roads must not only embody its role as a European crossroads 
and transit route. They must also symbolize the country's resurrection. Sixteen 
roads from every corner of the metropolitan hexagon will converge on the 
capital like the rays of a star, ending at the entrance to the city at sixteen 
monumental gates, known as the "Marshal's gates", around which will 
blossom as many "satellite cities", designed to give a more attractive 
appearance to the suburbs of Paris." 

Reconstructing disaster-stricken cities, re-equipping our ports, developing 
the Paris suburbs, creating a network of autostrades and canals, establishing 
the infrastructure for intercontinental air routes, modernizing rural housing, 
making an inventory of France's natural riches* - all this formed a grandiose 
program of works, capable of absorbing unemployment in the event of an 
economic crisis and sustaining a whole generation of engineers and architects, 
artists and craftsmen. 

For these magnificent projects, spread over fifteen years, had the ambition 
"to transform and broaden the framework of French life". They were 
totalitarian in the strongest sense of the word, for although they left plenty of 
room for individual initiative, this was subject to an orderly way of thinking in 
which everything had its place, from the embellishment of the home to the 
development of the city. 

Ah, the beautiful France we would have built if we had been left alone! 


1. This "inventory", which is now complete, has been described by experts as the most important work 
of its kind to have been carried out in France in the last one hundred and fifty years. do, all buzzing 
with work and popular festivities, adorned with a belt of gardens and 
resplendent with youth, strength and health! 

For Lehideux believed - and I believe, rightly so - that to restore the French 
people's zest for life and their self-confidence, they had to be invited to rebuild 
France with their own hands. When they could see the cement ribbons of the 
roads running through the countryside, the bridges spanning the rivers, the 
gates silhouetted proudly at the entrances to Paris, the working-class housing 
estates blossoming in the heart of the greenery; when they could say to their 
children: When they can say to their children: "I myself, with my comrades, 
have rebuilt such and such a bridge, such and such a village, such and such a 
stretch of road", then we will see the birth of a French community truly worthy 
of the name, and cemented by what is strongest in the world: the memory of a 
task accomplished with a unanimous heart. 

Didn't our past include works inspired by collective exaltation? Wasn't it 
through them that France recovered in its moments of weakness? Was it not 
from this spirit that Chartres and Amiens, Reims and Beauvais were born? 


Was it not in this spirit that Fleurus and Valmy, the Marne and Verdun had 
been won? This conception was based on what I called "true socialism, the 
socialism of armies and cathedrals". Will it be said that it was a utopia, and 
that an exhausted France was not in a position to carry out work on this scale? 
They might. For our part, we felt that the country was crying out for them, all 
the more so because it was the only way to pull it out of the despair and 
anarchy it was in danger of sinking into. "Lehideux used to say: "Harnessing 
all French people to a common task is the best way to avoid civil war. 

It goes without saying that the implementation of the National Equipment 
Plan raised a host of problems, especially when it came to raw materials and 
manpower. To be able to open certain sites and undertake certain work, we 
needed the prior agreement of the German authorities. But the Germans were 
beginning to round up our workers and requisition cement to build a belt of 
fortifications along the Atlantic coast. 

These withdrawals threw the Commissariat's plans into disarray and made 
methodical work impossible. Far be it from us to underestimate the necessities 
of war. But even taking into account German needs, it was possible to 
harmonize the two programs, starting with what was both civilian and military 
in Lehideux's plans: the construction of roads of strategic interest. 

The German services in Paris refused to understand this. Absorbed by 
technical and administrative problems, they failed to see the far-reaching 
political significance of the operation. Only a man with a creative imagination 
could grasp the program as a whole. I thought that the monumental nature of 
such a project would interest the Chancellor, if he could get to know it, and 
that Breker was admirably placed to tell him about it, given his close 
relationship with him. That's why, in March 1941, during one of my visits to 
Germany, I brought Lehideux to his studio in Jackelsbruck. 
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With his natural persuasive warmth, Lehideux explained his plans to 
Breker, insisting on the benefits that would accrue to the whole of Europe. 

- Let's do away with wars and destructive dissensions among ourselves," he 
says, "but let's not take away all grounds for rivalry, because emulation is 
indispensable to human progress. The spirit must not fall asleep in inertia, 
otherwise it loses its vigor. Let us no longer think of revenge and bellicose 
competition, but consider culture as an arena, where we can measure our 
strengths and compete in greatness." 

The day after this interview, I was visited by an S.S. officer, Speer's deputy 
°° who was on very friendly terms with Breker. 

- What did you tell Arno yesterday?" he asked. I saw him after you left. He 


20 The famous architect of the III° Reich has also been Minister of Armaments - replacing Fritz Todt - 
since the beginning of 1942 (Editor's note). 


was very agitated." 

I briefly summarized Lehideux's presentation. 

- Unfortunately, Breker reported your conversation to Goebbels," added the 
S.S. "He was very displeased. 

- Why?" I asked, at first unable to understand what was causing the Reich 
Propaganda Minister's bad mood. 

- You should know how sensitive our leaders are when it comes to France's 
influence," explained my interlocutor. When you invoke your civilization, 
they think you're seeking revenge on us barbarians. 

- But nothing could be further from our thoughts," I replied, "and 
Lehideux's presentation left no room for doubt. 


- "It's possible, but the effect of his words was very different from what you 
thought, and Goebbels immediately sniffed out the danger. 

- But what's the danger?" I asked irritably, annoyed to see that no subject, 
decidedly, could be broached between the French and Germans without 
immediately provoking misunderstanding and mistrust. 

- The Reich aspires to the political and economic leadership of Europe," 
continued the S.S., "but it can only play this role if the nations of Europe 
recognize its spiritual primacy. It would be a fine thing," Goebbels exclaimed, 
"if France, which was unable to resist the Wehrmacht for more than six 
weeks, still had the pretension to dominate us by thought! We don't need any 
more lessons from anyone. Thank God, those days are over. The victory of 
our weapons should ensure the primacy of Germanic culture. As for France, 
its influence must not exceed its rank as a decadent and defeated nation. " 

- But that's absurd," I cried, "absurd and childish. It's confusing things that 
have nothing to do with each other. You can't destroy a civilization as ancient 
as Ours... 

- "Think again. It's even relatively easy with the means available today." 

I was grateful to my interlocutor for his complete frankness. But this 
cultural pangermanism struck me as monstrous. It was ridiculously narrow- 
minded and self-righteous. I asked the S.S. officer to what the Minister's 
reaction should be attributed. 

- You French are largely responsible for this," he replied, "because you've 
never wanted to recognize the value of our culture. You've always treated us 
with contempt. An anthology could be made of the pages of your great 
writers, in which they deride us and call us barbarians. 

- What you say is unfair," I replied. We have always paid tribute to your 
artists and scientists. 

- Which ones? 

- Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart and Wagner have fans here as 
passionate as yours, if not more so. 

- "Music, I don't say. It's an international art form. I'm talking about the 
most typical representatives of the Germanic spirit. 


- Schiller was an honorary citizen of Paris. Nietzsche is read more by our 
youth than by yours. Rilke was adopted by our writers after 1918, and the 
same is true today of Ernst Jiinger. I'm not talking about Goethe, for whom we 
have a cult following. 

- | agree. But I'm thinking mainly of our painters, our sculptors." 

I was about to reply that it wasn't my fault I didn't know any. 
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pussent rivaliser avec ceux de chez nous. But I was afraid of aggravating an 
already difficult conversation. So we parted, each of us standing our ground. 
The S.S. was alarmed at the ulterior motives he saw in me. I, disgusted by so 
much foolishness and pettiness. I understood why the Ministry of Propaganda 
in Paris did everything in its power to paralyze our artistic initiatives. It was 
this mixture of a spirit of domination and an inferiority complex that I kept 
coming up against in the German authorities, and which made contact 
between our two countries so difficult. 
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The next day, having reflected on the situation, I decided to prove to the 
Reich Minister of Propaganda how wrong his views were and how unfounded 
his apprehensions. Since the victor was showing such petty feelings, it was up 
to the vanquished to place himself on a higher plane. I therefore resolved to 
officially invite Breker to exhibit his work in Paris, at a major art event to be 
held in the Tuileries. 

When I told Breker about this project, he pouted with disillusioned 
skepticism. 

- No, no!" he replied, "you mustn't attempt such a test. It will be a failure. 
The French public will refuse to come to the Tuileries to see 'Kraut' sculpture. 
The sheer size of my work will frighten them. 

There's no doubt about it: these words betrayed concerns similar to those 
expressed to me by my interlocutor the day before. 

- I can assure you, Breker, that you've got it all wrong. It will be a success: I 
can vouch for that. I know the French public. They are extraordinarily 
sensitive to any work of quality. If you were to persist in your refusal, I would 
be forced to conclude that you dread facing their verdict." 

Breker thought for a moment. 

- Do you really think your project is feasible? 

- Trust me, and you'll see! 

- In any case," he declared, "I don't want to be invited to Paris by the 
occupying authorities, nor do I want to exhibit my works sheltered from 
German bayonets. I want to go there as an artist, and be judged as such. >> 
This vow was a credit to its maker. I readily accepted. - You will be the guest 
in Paris of the City and the Government," I told him. It's not your generals, but 
French artists who will welcome you to the capital. 


- In that case, I accept. But it's a fearsome ordeal..." I had overcome his 
prejudices. But at the same time, I had taken on a heavy responsibility: the 
exhibition had to happen! And it had to be a success at all costs. 
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Under normal circumstances, I would have been certain of success. But in 
times of armistice, the attempt was more daring. Public opinion was 
increasingly hostile to the Germans. I feared a Gaullist counter-demonstration, 
all the more unfortunate if it took place, as it would confirm Goebbels in his 
anti-French prejudices. Finally, I wondered what support I would find with the 
government, for the realization of a project whose interest must have escaped 
most of my colleagues. So I had to take every possible precaution. 

The opening date of the exhibition was set for May 1* 1942. Admiral 
Darlan, to whom I had spoken on my return from Berlin, had given me full 
latitude to organize it, in liaison with the Beaux-Arts department. But in the 
meantime, Laval had taken over from Darlan, and I was very much afraid that 
the President would want to cut back on the funds allocated to me. 
Fortunately, he didn't. Not that he attached any great importance to the 
exhibition. But he was delighted to see me devoting my time to these frivolous 
games which, he thought, distracted me from political negotiation. 

Abel Bonnard's accession to the Ministry of Education made my task much 
easier, as I found in him all the understanding and help I'd been looking for 
elsewhere. 

I had promised Breker that he would be the guest of the French government, 
city and artists in Paris. So I began by setting up an honorary committee to 
officially sponsor the exhibition. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Belmondo, Despiau, Landowski, Lejeune, Bouchard, Auguste Perret, 
Legueult, Roland Oudot, Greber, Dondel, Walter, Janin, Bonnard”! 
Chardonne, Chateaubriant, Drieu La Rochelle, Rudier, Van Dongen, Othon 
Friesz, Vlaminck, Derain, Dunoyer de Segonzac and finally Maillol, who 
came expressly from Banyuls, despite his advanced age, to see Breker again, 
whom he had known before the war. We agree that it was difficult to bring 
together more prestigious names. 

The Committee's General Secretary was André Salmon, who was 
responsible in particular for relations with the press. Finally, I appointed a 
member of my cabinet, André de Grosville, to take charge of the whole affair. 
He carried out this difficult mission with great tact and intelligence. He was 
largely responsible for the success of the project. 

A fortnight before the opening, I gathered the members of the Committee at 


21 Abel Bonnard became Chairman of the Committee as soon as he was appointed Minister. 


the Hotel Matignon and explained to them in a friendly manner what I 
expected of them. I told them of the importance I attached to the success of the 
Breker exhibition and its possible repercussions on our relations with 
Germany. They understood me half-heartedly, and supported me with a 
willingness that surprised even me. The Committee included men of all ages, 
professions and persuasions. Yet there was never the slightest friction 
between them. 

I'll skip over the other organizational details, and the growing fever among 
my colleagues as the opening date approached. Breker and his wife arrived in 
the last days of April to assist with the installation of the masterpieces, which 
had just been cast in Rudier's workshops and were to be exhibited for a few 
weeks at the Orangerie before moving to their final location in Berlin. Speer, 
who was on an inspection tour of Holland, interrupted his trip to visit his 
friend's works before the opening. The auspiciousness of the exhibition was 
excellent, and the atmosphere surrounding it was most favorable. 
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On May 14, the cycle of ceremonies began with a dinner at the Hotel Ritz, 
hosted for Breker by the Honorary Committee. The opening of the exhibition 
took place the following day, May 15, in the presence of official personalities 
and a large crowd. 

The ceremony began with a welcome speech by Abel Bonnard: 


Dear Mr. Breker," says the Minister of Education, "in such a frank 
encounter, we must not allow the slightest veil to remain between us. 
After a war that many of us wanted to prevent, you find us in the 
nameless pain of our defeat. This defeat is like a scar on our face; it's a 
wound that makes our flesh cry out day and night. But we don't want this 
suffering to paralyze our intelligence, nor stifle our generosity... We 
want France to emerge from this eclipse with rays she didn't have before 
she entered it, with a truer, brighter and purer face, more faithful to her 
genius, than when she was veiled in an ominous shadow. This genius is 
above all made of friendship. That's why I'm delighted to be here to 
solemnly renew the cultural ties between our two countries... For our 
two nations, this plane of culture is a place of inexhaustible 
magnificence. Here it is not only oppositions that disappear, it is rivalry 
itself that fades away in the profusion of exchanges, and as is always the 
case when it comes to a trade of great sentiments, one can no longer 
keep accounts or evaluate justly all that is given or received. The 
geniuses of great peoples come together and seek each other out in the 
same opulent, fiery atmosphere that envelops the loves of the gods. 
Convinced that, in these exchanges, we have something to gain on both 


sides equally, I confess that, for my part, I think only of what I take, 
without worrying about what I bring. To grow, to be enriched, to become 
what we weren't and even what we didn't think we could be - that's the 
first motive of any great culture. The essential thing for us, French and 
Germans, is to realize that these cultural relationships are the first that 
must be re-established between us, because they overcome all the 
obstacles that still stand in the way of the others. They are, from one 
people to the other, like the rainbow, which seems to be the sublime 
outline of all the more material bridges that can be built on earth 
beneath it. 


Taking the floor next, I addressed the question of the relationship between 
politics and art, a theme close to my heart, and which had, in fact, been at the 
origin of this event. 


All political action, I said, is only meaningful if it serves as a 
framework and support for spiritual action. All the efforts of those 
entrusted with the task of leading a people must be aimed at enabling that 
people to express, in as lofty and clear a manner as possible, the intimate 
gifts bestowed upon it by the context of its race, the configuration of its 
soil and the vicissitudes of its history. 

A people whose dominant and perpetual preoccupation is not, against 
all odds, to translate its personal genius into works of art, would not 
simply be depriving itself of superfluous enjoyment or luxury: it would be 
losing its raison d'étre and would no longer be able to justify the means it 
employs to grow and perpetuate itself. Mercantile states, whose citizens 
are bound by their shared participation in material profits, and juridical 
states, whose citizens are united exclusively by a contract that defines the 
forms of their cohabitation, are superimposed on the 
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conception, infinitely more elevated and satisfying in my eyes, for it is 
the plan where French and Germans can most easily understand each 
other, of the State whose members all share a common faith in its 
destiny, that is to say, of the State that is only worthwhile and legitimate 
because of what it brings to the world in the way of civilizing and 
cultural values. In a state of this kind, power and wealth are merely the 
foundation and support of its influence: however necessary they may be, 
they remain subordinate to it. Such nations resemble vast human 
pyramids that span the ages, bearing a temple or cathedral at their 
summit. All the efforts of politics and economics, all the toil of their 
peasants and the sacrifice of their soldiers combine to ensure their 
greatness and enhance their splendor. 


I then turned to another theme: the close relationship between political 
movements and the aesthetic style through which they express themselves. 


A second thought, which follows on from the previous one, is that any 
profound social movement, any revolution born of the blood and guts of 
a people, must necessarily be reflected directly in its art. The initially 
confused reactions of instincts and passions have only reached their 
goal, and provided proof of their vitality, when they have been inscribed 
in cement and stone. All great eras have been, above all, eras of 
builders. For there is an intimate and indissoluble link between a 
people's awareness of its mission and the style it invents and forges to 
translate it. 


After reviewing Breker's work and the influence exerted on him by French 
sculptors - notably Rude and Rodin, Despiau and Maillol - I conclude by 
situating this exhibition in the midst of the bloody drama unfolding around us: 


Admittedly, it may seem out of place to concern ourselves with such 
matters at a time when one of the greatest battles in history is about to be 
waged, when an entire ardent youth is about to spill its blood, and when 
the Continent is holding its breath, sensing that the hour is drawing near 

for its fate to be decided. 

But it is precisely at times like these that we have a duty to cherish 
more than ever the work of the living and dead artists entrusted to our 
care. We are therefore delighted, Breker, to welcome you to France, 
where so many works bear witness to our age-old influence, and where 
so many other works will be created in the future, to mark, we hope, the 
end of the century. 


our national recovery and enrich our dual French and European 
heritage. 

All around us, people are hungry. They are bleeding and suffering. 
But we know that the time will come when this suffering will disappear 
and, instead of the painful and distressing problems which today form 
the fabric of Franco-German relations, we will have only fruitful and 
peaceful encounters, like the one which brings us together today around 
your work, We therefore thank you, in this difficult interim period, for 
bringing us a prefiguration of what will one day be peace between our 
two nations. 


At the end of the ceremony, I offered M. and M.™ Breker a grand luncheon 
at the Hotel Matignon, attended by the German and Italian ambassadors, Abel 
Bonnard, Minister of Education, the ambassadors de Brinon and Scapini, M. 
Magny, Prefect of the Seine, M. Trochu, President of the City Council, 
Admiral Bard, Prefect of Police, M. Hautecceur, Director of Fine Arts, 
Professors Kempf and Kreiss, Dr. Hoffmann, representative of the French 
Ministry of Culture, and M. de Brinon. Trochu, President of the City Council, 
Admiral Bard, Prefect of Police, Mr. Hautecceur, Director of Fine Arts, 
Professors Kempf and Kreiss, Dr. Hoffmann, representative of Dr. Goebbels, 
André de Grosville and many other French, Italian and German personalities. 

During the few weeks he spent in Paris, Breker was feted and pampered as 
rarely had a foreign artist been here. He was received successively by M. 
Landowski at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; by M. Hautecceur at the Musée 
Rodin; by Van Dongen in Montmartre and by Vlaminck in Montparnasse; by 
Greber and the architects at the Hétel Lambert; by Paul Morand and the 
literati; by Sacha Guitry and the actors; by the City of Paris; by the 
Manufacture de Sévres; by Abel Bonnard; by M. de Brinon; by the press 
guild. Robert Brasillach gave a lecture with projections at the Théatre 
Hébertot, under the auspices of Le Petit Parisien, to great applause. As you 
can see, it was a lot. In fact, it risked being too much. Care had to be taken to 
ensure that this craze did not provoke untoward jealousy in its aftermath... It's 
true that Breker and his wife's charm made things much easier. 
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Not wanting to leave out any of those who had joined their efforts with 
mine, on May 28 I offered a dinner to the workers who had contributed to the 
success of the exhibition. It was one of the most moving evenings of the 
series. About fifty of them were there, including the founders from Rudier, the 
truck drivers from the Orangerie, the museum guards, the framers, the 


typographers and so on. 
On this occasion, I gave a second speech which expanded and completed 
my inaugural address: 


An exhibition like yours," I said, addressing the workers over Breker's 
head, "helps us to breathe better and wider. It is one of the privileges of 
art, when it reaches true greatness, to triumph, as if in laughter, over the 
miserable fetters that separate men from each other. But what's the point 
of knocking down these walls, if we don't at the same time tear down the 
watertight partitions which, within the same nation, prevent the 
members of a single community from having among themselves those 
fraternal contacts without which life is nothing but a mockery? What's 
the point of settling our political differences, if we don't at the same time 
find the broadest and most generous solution to social problems? Here 
too, the past has bequeathed us a whole series of prejudices and 
routines, the mere existence of which is sometimes enough to set those 
who speak the same language and share the same destiny against each 
other. Here again, it is a magnificent privilege of art to make no such 
distinction. Your works open up with equal power to all those who 
approach them without bias, to draw inspiration from their breath and 
draw out their teachings. 

Look around you! You'll see, gathered here tonight, representatives 

of the most diverse professions - founders, typographers, printers, 
framers, bartenders, guards and others... Thanks to you, I'm able to 
establish direct, friendly contact with them. In asking them to come here, 
led by their bosses and foremen, I was simply responding to a wish you 
yourself had expressed. But I also owed them a debt of gratitude, which I 
would like to repay, personally and on behalf of the French government. 
With tireless energy and dedication, without counting their time or 
measuring their pain, they worked to ensure that your statues and 
drawings would be in place at the right time and in the best possible 
conditions. 

You told me that you were moved and surprised by the zeal with which 
they accomplished their task. I was no less moved than you, but for my 
part, I'm not surprised: because, you see, Breker, you can't ask anything 
great of the people of France if you haven't first touched their hearts. But 
you can ask them for prodigies as soon as their hearts have been 
touched. Despite the difficulties of the day, despite the anxieties of the 
moment, despite the hardships of daily life, there is a reserve of 
generosity and devotion always ready to spring forth at the slightest call. 
It's because I know French workers, it's because I know their thirst for 
justice and human solidarity, that I remain undaunted in the position I 
occupy. Believe me, it is they who represent both tradition and the 


future: it is with them and their children that we will build a world in 
which the partitions and walls I mentioned earlier will crumble into dust. 
A world where all contacts will be possible, not only between peoples, 
but within peoples themselves. A magnificent, prosperous world, built on 
the fusion of energies and the harmony of characters. 

I say these things to you, my friends, because I know you will 
understand them and remember them. And since we're putting that fine 
word "craftsman" back into the limelight, I'd like to use it here in its 
strongest sense: it's you who have been the architects of our success. 


If I had ever been tempted to believe that demagoguery was necessary to 
please the French workers, I would have had only to see the emotion on their 
faces to be definitively convinced of the contrary. 
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All this commotion had not gone unnoticed by Mr. Laval. When he learned 
that Breker was a close friend of the Chancellor, he did his utmost to make 
people forget the indifference he had shown him until then. He in turn invited 
Breker to the Hotel Matignon and, over an intimate lunch, expressed his 
satisfaction at the success of his exhibition. 

However, the closing date was approaching. It was time to think about a 
fitting end to these days. Breker suggested we end with a concert, as he felt 
that music had not had its fair share of these events. I welcomed the idea. A 
recital was quickly organized in the Salle de l'Orangerie, amidst the statues 
that towered over the guests, their monumental masses of marble and bronze. 
Cortot and Kempf played a Mozart sonata and Schumann variations on two 
pianos. Germaine Lubin sang melodies by Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Chausson 
and Fauré. Profits from the evening, which raised almost one hundred 
thousand francs, were donated to Secours national” . 


I had every reason to be satisfied with the work accomplished. Breker, for 
his part, was beaming, as the reception he had received in the capital far 
exceeded his expectations. His exhibition had been an outstanding success: 
for two months, the Orangerie had been packed to the rafters, and the total 
number of admissions exceeded 60,000*, representing an average of over a 
thousand visitors a day. 


| 
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This exhibition had been a kind of marvelous suspense, a respite from the 
clash of arms. But I can't think back on it without feeling melancholy. When I 
compare that time with the tragedies that have befallen us since then, I realize 
how rich we still were in enthusiasm and illusions - illusions that the months 
that followed were to cruelly dissipate. 

No doubt this exhibition was of a disinterested nature, and I was happy to 
pay tribute to a sculptor who had lived in France for a long time and had 
benefited from the lessons of our masters. But I also hoped, as a reciprocal 
gesture, that French artists would derive some benefit from it. But this was not 
to be. Dr. Goebbels' services never relaxed their control over French thought. 
As before, our musicians and painters were forbidden to travel abroad?” . 

As for the National Equipment Plan, it remained in draft form, as too many 
factors stood in the way of its realization. The absence of materials and the 
shortage of manpower paralyzed any initiative. The exhaustion caused by 
German demands and the devastation wrought by British bombing were 
growing by the day. How could we draw up a reconstruction plan when the 
rubble and ruins were piling up day by day? It had to be postponed until 
Europe had been pacified and France liberated from foreign occupation. At 
the time, we thought we'd soon be out of the war. In reality, we were only 
entering it. 

CHAPTER VII 


The French workforce 
in Germany 


I.Before the Rising 
October 1940-June 1942 


First German levies - Lehideux's concerns - 
Mobilization of factories or requisitioning of workers?Organization 
Todt,Riistungand Front du travail - Arrival of the firstFrench 
workersin Berlin - Meeting with M. Bruneton - The 
French manpower abroadsection- Opposition to Vichy - The 
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conference of November 12, 1941 - Requisition or voluntary work? 
Trip to Berlin - Conversation with General Thomas - TheGerman war machine 
- Negotiations with the Wilhelmstrasse 
- The Consuls affair - Darlan's misjudgment - The 
French manpowerdepartmentin Germany - Structure and function - 
Inspection department - Technical department - Social department - 
Installation of the Berlin delegation - Divide and rule - The 
D. A. F. delegationA.F. delegation - Rivalries and quarrels - Initiatives by our 
delegates - Forced renewal of contracts - Disgrace of 
Chevalier - The assimilation of prisoners of war to 
civilianworkers- The escape of General Giraud - Gauleiter Sauckel enters the 
scene. 


he problem of manpower was on a completely different level. There 

were no reconstruction programs, no plans for the future. 
A relentless reality gripped us relentlessly, a reality that set immense human 
masses in motion, that cut to the quick into the substance of the nation, and 
whose rhythm was modelled on that of war. The more extensive the conflict, 
the more material and manpower it consumed, the more it drained the 
continent's lifeblood into the factories. Consumption and production formed a 
spiral in which Europe risked being crushed. 

The problem of manpower began to arise the day after the armistice. The 
Reich had begun building concrete shelters for its submarines along the 
Atlantic coast. The first draft of the fortification belt that would later extend 
from Boulogne to Hendaye, this work had been entrusted to Dr. Todt, then 
Reich Minister of Armaments. In addition to the German teams, Todt's 
organization employed several thousand unemployed French workers. 

Satisfied with the quality of this workforce, the Todt organization wanted 
to step up recruitment. This brought them into conflict with Lehideux, who 
coordinated the Unemployment Office and the national equipment plan 
mentioned in the previous chapter. His Commissariat reported to him from all 
sides that the local Kommandantur were closing their worksites, in order to 
"free up" manpower and facilitate the recruitment of the teams they needed. 
He protested on several occasions to the German authorities, but to no avail. 

During the first quarter of 1941, these site closures increased. Lehideux 
was worried about the loss of a valuable workforce that could not be replaced. 
All the more so as the majority of these "liberated" workers did not join the 
Germans, but scattered across the countryside, where they formed the first 
core of "work refuseniks". 

Encouraged by the experience of the Todt organization, the German Labor 
Front in turn began recruiting workers in France, to provide manpower for the 
war factories in Germany. To this end, it opened recruitment offices in Paris 


and the main towns in the occupied zone. He endeavored to attract workers by 
offering them higher wages than those in France, which were kept abnormally 
low to create a profitable gap, to which were added all sorts of fringe benefits: 
renewable six-month contracts; choice of the company where they would 
work; fifteen days' paid vacation on expiry of their contract. As a result, the 
hiring curve took off rapidly. By July 1941, over 100,000 French workers had 
already left the country. 

This time Lehideux was seriously alarmed. What was it all about, after all? 
Increasing Germany's war potential? The most rational way to achieve this 
was not to transplant masses of French workers to the Reich, but to make them 
work in France for the Wehrmacht. We had to bring German orders to French 
industry, not send our own workers to Germany. Common sense dictated that 
labor should be used where and in the form in which it was most productive. 

To stem the exodus of our workers to the Reich, Lehideux had concluded an 
agreement with the 1'0.K.W. armaments department*, under which a number 
of French factories had been commissioned to manufacture equipment for the 
German army. *under which a number of French factories were 
commissioned to manufacture equipment for the German army. 

It is obvious that this program could only be fulfilled if the French 
government retained control of its workforce. However, the arbitrary levies 
imposed by the German services were a serious obstacle to its execution. 

Generally speaking, to solve the problem of increasing Germany's war 
potential, two avenues were open to the Reich authorities in France: 

- or the militarization of factories, 

- or the requisition of workers. 

Each of these methods had its drawbacks. They could only be mitigated by 
proceeding in an orderly fashion, according to a meticulously laid-out plan, 
which differed greatly depending on which path was chosen. The first 
required all French industry to be reorganized, concentrated and coordinated. 
The other required the creation of a National Labor Service, the mobilization 
of a certain number of classes, their supervision, transport and distribution to 
the Reich's farms. 

But in this area - as in others - Germany proved incapable of opting for a 
clear-cut solution. It proceeded by trial and error, seeking to combine the 
advantages of both methods and ultimately succeeding only in adding up the 
disadvantages. The result was as expected: a vertical increase in disorder and 
anarchy. 

Over and over again, I and our economic leaders warned the Germans of the 
danger they faced if they continued as they were. They were never willing to 
accept our reasons. We had to stand by helplessly as the unrest spread, 


punctuated by terrorist gunfire. 

For nothing, not even the most urgent warnings, could overcome the 
rivalries that pitted the various German authorities against each other. Three 
departments competed for our manpower. 


1. Riistungsabteilung der O. K. W. 

1. The Labor Front, or D.A.F.”? , which wanted to transport French 
workers to Germany to work in the Reich. 

2. The Wehrmacht's armaments department, or Riistung, wanted to keep 
the workers in France, to ensure the fulfillment of the orders it had placed 
there. 

3. The Todt Organization, or O.T., which saw only its coastal 
fortifications and hired workers by the handful, with no regard for the needs of 
other sectors. 

The rivalry between these different sectors, which became increasingly 
acute over time, played a decisive role in the development of this affair. It was 
between their contradictory and incoherent initiatives that the French working 
class ended up being torn apart. 


O 


In December 1940, I had seen the first French workers arrive in Berlin. 
They flocked to the offices of the Scapini mission, asking for help that we 
were unable to provide. Despite the envy they aroused among the prisoners, 
because of their high wages and freedom of movement, they were in fact more 
miserable than they were. 

This statement may come as a surprise to the reader, but the following facts 
are enough to convince him or her. 

Prisoners, whose status was defined by the Geneva Convention, were 
placed under the aegis of a protecting power - in this case the United States - 
which France had replaced under the Reinecke-Scapini agreement of 
November 16, 1940. They were visited by permanent delegates of the 
International Red Cross. The detaining power - the Reich - was responsible 
for supplying them. They were often poorly fed, I agree, but at least they were, 
and received parcels twice a month from home. They were clothed by the 
French state and, after an inevitable period of trial and error, the collections 
eventually arrived in sufficient numbers. At last they were grouped together, 
and even when they were detached in kommandos, orders were transmitted to 
them in their own language by French staff. 

Civilian workers, on the other hand, had none of this. Having come to 
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Germany individually, they wandered the streets of Berlin, lost in a crowd that 
was benevolent, no doubt, but didn't speak their language. They had to house, 
feed and clothe themselves. They often didn't have food vouchers, or if they 
did, didn't know how to use them. Having come from France with worn-out 
clothes, they had no means of replacing them. The working conditions they 
found on arrival were not always those they had been promised. Sometimes 
they were sent to factories other than those they had chosen. Often they had 
been transferred from one category to another, and a specialist who had been a 
fitter or welder was employed in a lower trade that was not his own. Wages 
were also different from those stipulated in their contract of employment. No 
one defended their interests vis-a-vis the German authorities. No one looked 
after them when they were ill. They were literally left to fend for themselves, 
as the Scapini delegation was only allowed to look after prisoners of war. As 
for the Americans, who continued to manage the other French interests, they 
refused to take charge of them, on the pretext that they had come to Germany 
since the armistice was signed. 

And so they wandered around the city, haggard and ragged, deprived of any 
material or moral help. They were pitiful to see, with their hollow cheeks and 
worn-out shoes. Still, it was the best who came to us. The others "got by" with 
a thousand more or less licit means, ranging from the black market to 
prostitution and from white slavery to burglary. As the German population 
was unaware of the conditions under which they had been recruited, and could 
not guess that they were sometimes dealing with a dubious underworld, or 
even with convicts fleeing the police in their own country, they tended to 
judge all our compatriots according to the unflattering specimens in front of 
their eyes. This state of affairs, as it continued, did us a great disservice. 


The situation of our workers in Germany was therefore of great concern to 
me. When I learned that their numbers exceeded 100,000, I felt it my duty to 
intervene on their behalf. The indifference of the public authorities towards 
them was criminal and dangerous. Criminal, because these men were, after 
all, our compatriots and, alongside the inevitable scum, there were excellent 
people whom we had no right to treat as pariahs. Dangerous, because we 
could foresee the state of revolt and anarchy in which they would return to 
France, if we continued to openly disregard their fate. 

The French government refused to deal with them because it didn't want to 
take a stand on the root of the problem. This policy 
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absurd. Whether the Vichy bureaucracy liked it or not, the problem had been 
solved and would continue to be so. On the contrary, it was likely to get 
worse. 


In the second half of July 1941, I spoke to Belin, then Minister of Labor, 
Barnaud and Lehideux, during a meeting of the Negotiating Commission. 
German troops had just entered Russia. Despite Ribbentrop's optimistic 
forecasts, I was convinced that the campaign would be long, that the Red 
Army was very strong, that the Communist regime would not collapse 
overnight, and that Germany would suffer considerable losses in men and 
material beforehand. These losses would pose the problem of replenishing the 
workforce and increasing production. The Reich's need for manpower would 
continue to grow. The German authorities would inevitably have to step up 
the recruitment of foreign workers everywhere. 

- I would have preferred," I said, "that instead of exporting labor, we 
imported orders, and on this point I agree entirely with Lehideux. But 
individual preferences can't change things. Whether we like it or not, the 
problem of our workers is going to enter an acute phase. We can't solve it by 
turning a blind eye. We're going to be subjected to increasingly tough 
demands. Either the government will acquiesce, or it will be swept aside, and 
a successor government will have to accept them in its place. For our workers, 
it's all the same. 

"What's our goal? To protect them as best we can. And above all, to keep 
them on a voluntary basis, to avoid requisitioning, which would be disastrous. 

"To achieve this, we need to facilitate voluntary commitments. We can 
only do this by taking charge of the material and moral interests of expatriate 
workers. Otherwise, we'll be overwhelmed by events. At present, there are no 
plans to deal with this problem. The operation is taking place outside the 
government. It needs to get involved as soon as possible, otherwise I fear the 
whole affair will turn into a mess." 

But apart from Barnaud, whose political instincts were always on the alert, 
I couldn't convince my interlocutors. Lehideux was still hoping to get the 
Germans to give up their labor levies in favor of mobilizing our industry. As 
for Belin, he was resolutely hostile to both. 


Protecting French workers in Germany, facilitating their recruitment and 
looking after their families to increase the flow of departures. 


The only way to make sense of voluntary action was to make it work. Despite 
the urgency of the problem, I didn't dare go any further. I sensed that the 
matter was not yet ripe in the minds of the people of Vichy; moreover, I was 
absorbed by other tasks and didn't have the staff that this task would require. 

It was then that chance brought me face to face with Mr. Bruneton. A small 
industrialist little known in Parisian circles, Mr. Bruneton had come to see me 
to share his fears. The problem of manpower had arisen in the context of his 
factory, where he had solved it with great flexibility and tact. His observations 
were exactly the same as mine. Through his repeated contacts with the various 
German authorities - Majestic, Riistung and Front du Travail - he had fully 
grasped the complexity of the issue. What interested him most was the social 
aspect. After several conversations, I had the impression that Mr. Bruneton 
was the right man for the job. I asked him to join my firm, to look after labor 
issues. He accepted. I would add that, throughout this period, he carried out 
his task with as much intelligence as zeal. 

From then on, I resolved to focus on this issue, in an attempt to remedy it as 
far as possible. 


O 


- The presence of a large number of French workers in Germany," said the 
representatives of the Front du Travail, "is an entirely original phenomenon, 
which needs to be approached with a fresh mind and new men. Protecting 
workers is a delicate mission, requiring elite personnel capable of winning 
both the respect of employers and the esteem of employees." 

So, before we could help the French workers, we had to start by creating a 
team of young inspectors with the qualities needed to carry out this task 
successfully. But although we didn't have many of these types of men, I wasn't 
afraid of the difficulty. It would have been impossible to entrust this mission 
to old civil servants who would have brought their bureaucratic, routine spirit 
to Germany. We therefore decided, Bruneton and I, to seek our collaborators 
preferably among former students of the Arts et Métiers. Accustomed to life 
on the shop floor, and situated midway between employers and workers, we 
thought they would have the necessary experience to understand their 
disputes and arbitrate them intelligently. 

But the categorical position taken by the Germans in this area 
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reinforce the hostility of official bodies. The Ministries of Labor and 
Industrial Production were not interested. But they didn't want anyone else to 
do it for them. They watched over the sector with jealous care, and as soon as 
anyone even hinted at approaching it, they screamed as if someone wanted to 
strip them of one of their essential prerogatives. The Germans' refusal to deal 
with the problem with the administrations that would normally have been 
responsible for it, and the need to create a new organization, could only earn 
me their joint enmity. 

While M. Bruneton pursued his conversations with the German services, I 
brought the matter to Admiral Darlan's attention, and explained the reasons 
for more active support for French workers in Germany. 

- I don't want to hear about that," replied the Admiral, visibly irritated. I did 
not give my consent to the departure of our workers, nor to the opening of 
employment offices in occupied France. The Germans didn't even consult me 
on the subject. Now they're on their own. By agreeing to take an interest in the 
workers who have already left, I would appear to be endorsing the German 
initiative." 

I knew that the Labor Front's manpower seizures were a serious 
encroachment on the armistice agreement. But I also knew that platonic 
protests or fits of bad temper would not stop measures that the Germans 
themselves were forced to take by the necessities of war. 

I returned to the matter several times, but without succeeding in 
overcoming the Admiral's reluctance. Finally, under the pressure of events, 
the vice-president of the Council decided to examine the question officially. 
On September 27, Mr. Jardel convened an interministerial conference to 
study ways of mitigating "the hiring of labor on French territory for the 
benefit of Germany” ". 


O 


The conference in question took place at the Hétel Thermal, on October 3, 
1941, at 4 p.m.’ . I thought there would be ten of us at most. What a surprise it 
was to see around fifty of us arrive. 
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people, many of whom I didn't know at all. 

There was the Minister of Labor, with a delegation of officials from his 
ministry; the Secretary of State for Industrial Production, with his directors; 
the Director of the National Unemployment Office; the Director of 
Commercial Affairs from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; delegates from the 
Ministry of War, the Army Staff and the Armistice Services Directorate; 
Admiral Auphand and several engineers from the Merchant Navy; General 
Bergeret and the Director of Aeronautics; a delegation from the Ministries of 
the Interior, Colonies (!) and the Ministry of Finance; representatives from the 
Maréchal's cabinet and the General Secretariat of the Vice-Presidency. There 
was even M. Barthélemy, Garde des Sceaux, with a procession of jurists. The 
entire opposition was present” . 

I began by giving the floor to the representatives of the various ministries. 
One after the other, they expressed their fear that the government would give 
protection to French workers in Germany. 

- It would be an extremely unwise decision," they asserted, "because it 
would only facilitate the exodus of our workers. Far from encouraging 
voluntary work, we must do everything we can to curb it. 

All these arguments showed a rare narrowness of vision. How could these 
men imagine that they would be stronger than war? Their reasoning proved 
just how narrow their horizons were. What did they know about the plight of 
our workers? None of them could see beyond their own personal sphere. 
Industrialists were defending their profits. They mobilized their organization 
committees, which in turn alerted the industrial production departments. The 
Ministry of Labor was defending its clientele. It had provoked the grievances 
of trade union leaders, who never lost an opportunity for demagoguery. The 
Navy defended the independence of its arsenals. The Unemployment Office 
jealously guarded that most precious of all treasures, the unemployed, which 
justified its existence and the salaries of its staff. The Minister of Justice 
defended the integrity of the Civil Code, assuring us that no article authorized 
such an "abnormal" operation. It would take too long to list all the objections 
raised by the chorus of malcontents... 

This concert of imprecations didn't tell me anything new. But I wondered 
what the army had to say in the matter, and why it was so heavily represented. 
At the end of the green table, its delegates formed a compact, snarling block, 
from which I felt undisguised hostility flowing towards me. I was soon 
enlightened as to the reasons for their feelings. 

As the supreme bastion of national honor, the army saw itself as the last 
State body still scrupulously fulfilling its "mission". Anxious to preserve the 
future, and totally oblivious to a recent past that should have prompted greater 
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modesty, it was categorically opposed to sending workers to Germany, on the 
pretext that this would create "hollow classes" during the general 
mobilization that would drive the Wehrmacht out of France, with the help of 
our British allies. What's more, the M.A. offices of the’? General Staff had 
decided that anyone - without exception - who "chatted with the Germans" 
would be liable to the death penalty for "intelligence with the enemy". What if 
several hundred thousand French workers went to work in Germany with the 
government's approval? It didn't seem possible to take them all by force of 
arms! Our main concern was what article of the penal code to apply to them 
on their return. While I felt we had to protect our workers, they wanted to put 
them all to the sword. Under these conditions, there was little chance of us 
getting along. 

When the delegates from the various ministries had presented their 
arguments, I took the floor to point out that they were forgetting to take into 
account one essential factor: necessity. It was necessity that compelled us to 
take a stand, not the gratuitous desire to send workers to Germany. But we 
might as well have been preaching to the deaf. Necessity? That was a notion 
that completely eluded them. They still believed they were free to do as they 
pleased. The lost war, the Occupation, the obligations imposed on us by the 
Reich government - they seemed to know nothing of France's tragedy. Like 
insects tucked away in an air bubble, they lived in a world apart, on the 
margins of events. 

- You don't want to organize voluntary work? I'm determined to do it, 
because I want to avoid requisitioning at all costs. 

Protests erupted around the table. 

- What a mistake," they cried. Requisition would be infinitely preferable to 
voluntary departure. 

- It would at least relieve us of responsibility," insinuated Admiral 
Auphand's representative. 

This remark enlightened me as to their ulterior motives. I suddenly 
understood what I'd been missing until then: they wanted the requisition. 
Firstly, because it would enable them to shift the blame onto the occupying 
authorities; and secondly, because they were convinced that it would be a fatal 
blow to Franco-German policy. 

The common feeling of all these groups was neither concern for the 
working class, nor the best interests of the country, but simply fear: fear of 
having to take a stand with regard to their staff; fear of seeing their workers 
come back with social conceptions that would upset their conservative 
paternalism; fear of losing their profits, if Germany gave up manufacturing in 
France. So I resolved to play on this feeling. 

- If the Germans decide to proceed with requisitioning," I asserted, "you 
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can be sure they'll make us do it ourselves. This is not a prospect to be 
considered lightly. The workers will leave with rage in their hearts, and this 
anger will turn against those who "deported" them. They will accuse them of 
having stayed in France to pocket profits, while they were forced to leave. As 
for those who don't leave, they will swell the ranks of Communist 
organizations to prepare for the advent of the Bolshevik revolution. And you 
know, gentlemen," I added with a smile, "that in any revolution of this kind, 
there are many wasted bullets! Don't play the politics of the worst! You'll be 
the first victims. 

A dismayed silence followed my words. I waited a long moment before 
continuing. 

- If you have a plan to propose to me," I continued, "a counter-project better 
than the development of voluntary work, I am ready to examine it. If not, I'll 
consider myself empowered by you to continue studying this matter, 
according to the principles I've followed so far." 

The delegations from the various ministries had given vent to their 
resentment. Strong in their criticism, they had, as usual, no positive solutions 
to offer me. The few suggestions they made proved that they didn't even know 
the substance of the question. 

The conference broke up at 5:30 p.m. without having reached a decision. 
The counter-offensive by the Vichy opponents had failed. But although they 
had been silenced, they were not disarmed. No doubt they would resume their 
attacks at the first opportunity. It was necessary to use 
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to organize my department and establish it firmly on the ground I had 


assigned to it. 


| 
On October 16, I sent Admiral Darlan the following note” : 


NOTE 


on theFrenchworkforce 
in Germany 


I. The problems posed by the exodus of French workers to Germany 
are becoming more numerous and serious by the day, as the number of 
emigrating workers increases. 


There are : 

a. current domestic issues: recruitment regulations, consequences 
of workforce departures. 

b. — current external problems: 
conditions of employment for workers in Germany, their supervision, 
protection and assistance. 

c. problems for the future, especially concerning their return. 


Il. These questions concern several ministerial departments, but 
taken together they constitute a governmental problem, all the more 
clearly governmental in that it is linked to Franco-German 
negotiations. 

Experience has shown that such problems can only be solved if a 
coordinating effort is made by a direct emanation of the Council's vice- 
presidency. 

On the other hand, the German authorities, after having shied away 
from the conversation for a long time, are now seeking agreement on the 
whole issue. 


Il. Jt therefore seems appropriate to appoint a single, well-defined 


personality to take charge of the whole affair. 
The best solution seems to be the creation of a "Section de 
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The "foreign labor" section of the Franco-German Negotiations 
Commission would include : 

a. sedentary services which may, at a later stage, be responsible for 
domestic problems in liaison with the Franco-German Negotiating 
Commission; 

b. itinerant staff responsible for the supervision and protection of 
workers in Germany, in liaison with a labor officer seconded to the 
French ambassador in Berlin. 


IV. The creation of this organization has become an urgent problem. 
In fact, after the failure of talks with the Industrial Production 
Department on September 1° , delegates from German labor 
organizations in France and Germany kept in touch with a French 
industrialist, Mr. Bruneton, who kept Mr. Benoist-Méchin informed of 
the information he had gathered. As a result, ifno French government 
representative with the necessary means of action is in a position to 
discuss matters with them by the end of October, the German authorities 
will settle all questions concerning labor at their own discretion. It goes 
without saying that French interests will not necessarily be safeguarded. 


V. The whole affair was discussed at an interministerial meeting 
held in Vichy on October 3, but the various departments involved failed 
to find a solution to the problem. It therefore seems that the proposed 
organization is best suited to the task it would be assigned: monitoring 
employment conditions, surveillance and protection of French workers 
in Germany. 

From the government's point of view, there is nothing to prevent the 
creation of the organization presented in this note, on the understanding 
that : 

1. Its remit will be limited to external issues. 

2. That itinerant staff will be selected from outside the civil service 
(notably from the Labor and Foreign Affairs departments). 

3. That the labor attaché to the French ambassador in Berlin will 
have strictly technical, not diplomatic, responsibilities. 


The following day, October 17, the Admiral authorized me to set up a 
"Section de la main-d'ceuvre frangaise a l'étranger" as part of the Negotiating 
Commission. 

The following day, October 18, I notified the creation of this new 
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organization to the departments concerned: Labor, Unemployment and 
Industrial Production 


Their reaction was instantaneous. The term "manpower", which they 
considered their exclusive prerogative, startled them like a bull being waved a 
red rag. It was the Ministry of Labor that opened fire first. In a note dated 
October 28, the Secretary of State's office asked me, in a scolding tone, to 
explain this "anomaly"’'* . 

I replied, in the same tone, asking the Ministry of Labor to mind its own 
business*? . Hostilities were underway. 

During my next stay in Vichy, my cabinet informed me that I'd been invited 
to a new conference convened by M. Jardel, Secretary General to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Council, "to examine the functioning of my new 
department". It was the classic method used at the Hotel du Parc to sabotage 
decisions and nullify their effect. Not being in the mood to let what had been 
agreed between the Admiral and myself be put up for discussion, I used other 
occupations as an excuse for not attending the planned conference. I confined 
myself to being represented by a member of my cabinet. 

As the purpose of this meeting was to put me through a full-scale 
interrogation, in the hope of intimidating me into giving up my project, my 
absence foiled my adversaries' calculation. 

From then on, the Vichy authorities "resigned themselves to the 
inevitable", and left me to work on organizing and setting up my new 
organization. 


Towards the end of December, as I have already reported, I went to Berlin 
with General Juin* . During this trip, I met several major German 
industrialists, as well as General Thomas, head of the armaments department 
at 1'0.K.W., which controlled the Reich's entire war industry. Everywhere I 
went, all I heard was talk of manpower. It was a recurring theme in every 
conversation, like a haunting leitmotif. 

Comparing its forces with those of its adversaries, Germany was suddenly 
worried about their disproportion. The Russian winter campaign 
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had put it in a critical situation for a few weeks, and now it had to face up to 
the formidable potential of the USA. The Reich could only rectify the 
situation with an intense, all-out effort. It had to at least quadruple its war 
production, open new construction sites and build new factories. At the same 
time, the Fithrer was forced to build up new divisions to balance the Red 
Army's strength, which in turn drained the entire able-bodied male population 
into the barracks. General Thomas made no secret of the fact that he would 
need to find an additional 200,000 to 300,000 workers in France by July 1942, 
if he was to carry out the planned production schedules. He gave me an 
overview of the new factories under construction in the Reich, including a 
tank factory near Vienna whose workshops stretched over seventeen 
kilometers. Undoubtedly, Germany was about to make a supreme effort, the 
success of which was a vital issue for the country. As I watched the plans 
unfold before my eyes, I thought I could hear the German war machine 
rumbling, with the panting of its steel mills and blast furnaces, the thunder of 
its drop hammers and rolling mills. In spite of myself, I thought back to the 
conference at the Hotel Thermal. The contrast was overwhelming. You'd have 
to be a fool to believe that the fragile barricades erected by our services, in the 
hope of preventing the departure of our workers, would withstand German 
pressure. It was like trying to fend off a cyclone with a fan. 

When I returned to Paris, I informed Admiral Darlan of the conversations 
I'd just had in Berlin. Everything I had seen and heard there pointed to a 
worsening labor problem. The only way out - albeit a frail one in truth - was to 
get my department up and running quickly. 


O 


The most urgent task was to establish official contact between the French 
authorities and the mass of our compatriots working in Germany. To achieve 
this, a network of French inspectors had to be set up in the Reich, acting as 
government delegates. But how could this be achieved without the agreement 
of the German authorities? They were reluctant to allow us to do so, because 
to carry out their mission effectively, these delegates would need access to the 
armaments factories. It would therefore be easy for them, if they wanted to, to 
engage in espionage. 

An unexpected combination of circumstances facilitated the operation. 


The entry of the United States into the war made it impossible for the 
American government to continue representing our interests in Germany. In 
addition, the Reich government had recently asked us to open German 
consulates in the Free Zone and North Africa. I proposed to take the place of 
the United States (instead of entrusting it to a third power) and to make the 
installation of German consulates in France the counterpart of the reopening 


of French consulates in Germany. This method offered a double advantage: 
while allowing the French government to look after our workers, it tended to 
normalize our diplomatic relations with the Reich. 

Having agreed this principle with Admiral Darlan, I began talks with 
Abetz. Broadly speaking, the interests we had to defend in Germany could be 
divided into three categories. 

a. prisoners of war; 

b. real estate; 

c. civilian workers. 

The prisoners of war had already been taken care of by the Scapini 
delegation. All that remained was to take care of the buildings and workers. 

I pointed out to the Germans that the French colony in Germany was larger 
than at any time in the past, and that it was paradoxical that this state of affairs 
should coincide with a time when we had no official representation in Berlin. 
I pointed out that, as Switzerland had refused to take the place of the United 
States, we would be obliged to call on the good offices of Argentina. Wouldn't 
it show the world that the policy of "collaboration" was nothing but a fiction, 
if France had to turn to an American nation to safeguard its interests in 
Germany? 

I therefore asked my interlocutors to reopen the French embassy and install 
twelve French consuls in Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, Dresden, Steyr and 
Hanover’ *° . Six of these would be responsible for managing the buildings 
and carrying out consular duties (passports, civil status, etc.). The other six 
would look after the interests of our workers. In exchange, we would set up a 
permanent delegation of the German embassy in Vichy, and German consuls 
in Lyon, Marseille, Toulouse, Tunis, Algiers and Casablanca. 

I was very keen on the formula of consuls in charge of workers’ interests, as 
it was a step towards the realization of a project that was particularly close to 
my heart. 

I'm convinced that in tomorrow's Europe, labor movements will continue to 
be very important, whether French workers go abroad to work, or we resort to 
foreign labor to carry out certain jobs in France. But no one in our embassies 
is qualified to deal with such matters. There are press attachés, naval attachés, 
military attachés, cultural attachés and commercial attachés. Strictly 
speaking, there are no labor attaches. 

I felt there was a gap to be filled, and that workers should have their own 
representatives abroad, just like the army, the navy, the economy or 
information. Wasn't this a concrete way of symbolizing the new place given to 
the world of work, and a tangible sign of the socialism that all governments 
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boasted about in words, but had so much trouble putting into practice? No 
power had yet created a "labor attaché". I wanted France to take the initiative. 

This negotiation, already difficult in itself, was almost compromised by a 
blunder on the part of Admiral Darlan. 

I had insisted on absolute reciprocity and wanted the new consulates to be 
opened simultaneously in France and Germany*’ . However, while talks were 
underway, Councillor Achenbach asked the Admiral to open the German 
consulates immediately, on the pretext that agreement on the French 
consulates had been virtually reached. This was inaccurate. But the Admiral 
agreed, without even consulting me. This put me in a most embarrassing 
position. 

For when I returned to Berlin in February 1942 to initial the final text of the 
agreement, I found the situation completely reversed. The German 
government, having got what it wanted from us, had little reason to concede 
anything. For my part, I had no more arguments to put forward, since the 
Admiral had taken my meagre resources out of my hands. True to the tactics 
I'd seen the Germans use so often, Dr. Albrecht, head of the legal department 
at Wilhelmstrasse, began by refusing to reopen the French embassy. Then he 
sought to curtail the Ambassador's title and powers, declaring that he should 


37 Certain experiences, such as those involving aircraft in Iraq, had shown me the dangers of 
negotiations where the principle of reciprocity was not rigorously observed. 


The French workforce before the "Reléve" . 101 refrain 
from any diplomatic activity. Finally, he wanted to considerably reduce the 
number and powers of our consular delegates. 


I had to get angry, and threatened to break off the talks. Dealing with 
several hundred thousand workers, spread across the whole of the Reich, with 
just six people, was already a challenge. I could only manage by tripling or 
quadrupling their numbers, with the help of deputy delegates. 

- If the number of delegates is further reduced, and if they are forbidden to 
surround themselves with subordinate staff," I told my interlocutors, "I prefer 
to give up completely on the protection of our workers. The volume of 
voluntary commitments will suffer, and your manufacturers’ difficulties will 
increase." 

Indeed, it was better not to undertake this task than to take it on with grossly 
inadequate resources. After three days of intense discussions, I finally won the 
case, if not on all points, at least on the essentials, i.e. the reopening of the 
Embassy, the installation of the Ambassador, and the powers and number of 
our consuls-delegates. On the other hand, I had to give in on the privilege of 
extraterritoriality (which the Admiral had granted to the German consuls), as I 
didn't want to compromise the results obtained for a simple question of 
prestige. 

By decree of March 28, 1942, the section for French manpower abroad was 
replaced by the "Service for French manpower in Germany". This 
organization, with its own staff and budget, was directly subordinate to me, 
and I entrusted its management to M. Bruneton. The instrument needed to 
protect our workers had at last been created. 

But what should normally have been achieved in three weeks had taken 
eight months of discussion and struggle. 


O 


Immediately, Mr Bruneton and his colleagues set to work to make up for 
lost time. 

A few weeks later, the French manpower service in Germany included : 

a. General management (M. Bruneton). 

b. Management in France (M. Bardot). 

c. A delegation to Germany (Messrs Chevalier and Castagnet). 


102 . FROM DEFEAT TO DISASTER 
Its role, defined by the decree of March 28, 1942*, was : 


1. Maintain contact between the government and French workers 
who have signed up to work in Germany. 


2. Protect their interests and guarantee them the best possible living 
conditions as part of their employment contract. 


3. Solve all the problems posed by their temporary expatriation, 
other than consular ones. 


4. To provide the widest possible moral and material support to their 
families in France, with the help of Secours national. 


Management for France comprised five departments: 
a. The inspection department 

The technical department 

Social services 

The Propaganda Department 

Administrative and financial services. 


eae s 


A. INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


One of the most important tasks of the labor department was not only to 
prevent the Germans from recruiting the bad guys who would create unrest 
and disturbance in Germany, but also to guide our workers in their choice of 
workplace and occupational category, as well as in the thousand formalities 
that accompanied the signing of their contract. 

French "inspector-advisors" were set up at all German employment offices. 
For this purpose, France was divided into 6 territories, subdivided into 18 
regions: 


I. Northern territory: (Regions: Ile-de-France, Normandie, Orléanais, 
Picardie. Direction: Paris)***? . 


38 The law of February 6, 1943, transforming the Service into a General Commissariat, did nothing to 
change the general structure of the business. 

39 Subsequently, the Northern Territory directorate was transferred from Paris to Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, so that the six territorial directorates coincided with the six major administrative districts created in 
France by the German military authority. 


Il. Western territory: (Regions: Anjou, Bretagne, Guyenne, Poitou. 
Direction: Angers). 

Il. The area is: (Regions: Burgundy, Champagne, Lorraine, Nord. 
Direction: Dijon). 

IV. South-east region: (Regions: Lyon, Clermont-Ferrand. Direction: 
Lyon). 

V. Southern region: (Regions: Marseille, Montpellier. Direction: 
Marseille). 

VI. The South-West region: (Toulouse, Limoges, Toulouse). 


The 18 regions were in tum divided into 75 local delegations, with 
headquarters in the departmental capitals. In this way, a network of delegate- 
inspectors was created at the three levels of Territory, Region and Department 
, to liaise between the central service offices and the German employment 
offices scattered across the country. 

A circular specified the powers and duties of the inspection department: 


The Inspection Department transmits directives and instructions from 
Paris management to all Commissariat representatives in the provinces. 
It supervises the work of the delegates and ensures that the orders given 
to them are properly carried out. It ensures that the delegates maintain 
harmonious relations with local official authorities, whether French or 
German. 

The work of delegates from the Commissariat in the provinces is 
essentially social. In receiving families and making contact with workers 
before their departure and on their return, delegate-inspectors must not 
lose sight of the fact that they are acting as representatives of the French 
government, that they form a link between the worker in Germany and 
his family in France, and that they must guarantee both parties the full 
protection of current legislation. 


B. TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


The technical department was, as its name suggests, a creative, 
organizational and negotiating body. It is from this threefold perspective that 
we must examine its activities. 

The department's main creations were : 


1. Opening of eleven accommodation and clothing centers in 
France: Angers, Belfort, Bordeaux, Dijon, Nancy, Paris, Toulouse, 
Rouen, Saint-Quentin, Marseille and Lyon (decree no. 3008 of 
12/10/42). 


2. At 8, rue Vivienne, we open a center for the dispatch of groupage 


parcels to Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, Dresden and Hanover, the 
headquarters of our various delegations in Germany“ . 

3. Opening of four information offices for workers in the Paris 
region, located near the main railway stations: 149, rue de Grenelle; 53, 
rue de Rome; 69, rue de Dunkerque; 10, rue Le Graverand. 

4. Takeover of the center for permissionnaires, 132, Faubourg Saint- 
Denis (previously created by the German authorities). 

5. Creation of accelerated apprenticeship centers for young workers 
(Circular 166 of 12/9/42 from the General Secretariat for Youth)” . 

6. Creation of a central purchasing office at 159, rue Montmartre, 
for materials needed by French households, which the labor department 
intended to open in Germany® . 


From an organizational point of view, the technical department 
concentrated its efforts on : 

1. Organization of French workers' associations in Germany (in 
liaison with the D.A.F.). 

2. The organization in France of associations of the families of 
French workers in Germany (in liaison with Secours national). 

3. The organization of young workers' departures in teams 
supervised by social engineers (in liaison with the Ministries of Health 
and Social Affairs). 

Production, Travail et { Education nationale) (Secrétariat général a la 
Jeunesse)” . 


In terms of negotiation, the Paris technical department's initiatives were as 
varied as they were numerous. I'll just mention the main ones: 


— Order of June 8, 1942 prohibiting rental proceedings against 


40 By April 1“ 1943, these various centers had distributed to our workers, prior to their departure, 
114687 jackets, 16530 overalls, 6874 pants, 1378 women's blouses, 30877 pairs of men's and women's 
shoes, and 78,845 galoshes. This was not much compared to the needs of our workers. But it was a lot when 
you consider the country's shortage at the time. 

41 By April 1° 1943, this center had shipped 27,000 shirts, 27,000 sweaters, 9,000 small blankets, 7,550 
large blankets, 27,000 pairs of socks, 1,000 pairs of shoes, 6,500 galoshes, 5,000 overalls, 12,000 suits, 
2,000 pairs of women's shoes, plus 4,640 miscellaneous parcels to our workers in Germany in March 1943 
alone. 

42 This apprenticeship was important because it enabled a number of unskilled workers to quickly 
become skilled in a speciality and earn a higher salary as a result. 

43 It soon became clear that the labor department was not fulfilling its mission if it was only concerned 
with the working conditions of our workers. The problem of leisure was no less crucial. It was also more 
difficult to solve. 

44 Supervision of the teams was intended to increase the number of "trustworthy men" in German 
factories, in liaison with our delegates. I will return to this question in my analysis of the Service's activities 
within the Reich (see p. 108 ff. below). 


French workers in Germany. No formal enforcement measures, lease 
terminations or precautionary measures concerning French workers in 
Germany could be taken without prior authorization. 

— Allocation of an equipment bonus of 1,000 francs to each worker 
on departure, to enable him or her to purchase essential items of 
clothing” . 

— Setting up special trains to enable temporary workers and 
workers at the end of their contracts to return to France with the 
minimum of formalities. 

— Payment of equipment bonus to workers kept in Germany on 
expiry of their contracts. 

— Change of clothes sent to workers affected by aerial 
bombardments. 

— Allocation by the Comité ouvrier de secours immédiat (C.O.S.1.) 
of advances to the families of workers who died in Germany as a result of 
aerial bombardments. 

— Free traffic for individual parcels between the occupied zone and 
Germany. 

— Removal of export restrictions and licenses for consolidated 
consignments containing restricted foodstuffs. 

— Release of foodstuffs under quota for May 1* (Labor Day), etc. 

C. SOCIAL SERVICES 


The social service's task was to : 


1. Liaising : 

a. with French audiences in general; 

b. with workers in Germany; 

c. d. between French and German industries. 

2. Ensure the operation of the various centers and works attached to 
or created by the technical department. 


Liaison with the public took place at the Service's head office, through an 
Information and Claims Office opened on June 1* 1942. This office received 
requests from workers' families, and forwarded them either to the workers 
themselves, to the German companies employing them, or to the relevant 
French or German authorities*. 

As the number of files to be forwarded was constantly increasing, the 
manpower department, in agreement with the German military authorities, 
had set up a joint office for correspondence with Germany, located at 22, 
avenue Kléber, in an annex of the Hotel Majestic. This office made it possible 


451. Between June 1“ 1942 and February 28 1943, 66031 files were received and forwarded by this 
office. 58,833 were settled favorably. 6,324 were still pending. 1871 were dismissed as unfounded. 


to speed up the transmission of files and correspondence, either to our workers 
or to our delegates in Germany, by simplifying censorship formalities. 

The Bureau de liaison avec les organismes ouvriers etprofessionnels, 
created on December 1* 1942 in agreement with the Secrétariat d'Etat a la 
Production industrielle, was in permanent contact with the Comiteés 
d'organisation (C.O.), Comités tripartites (C.T.), Comités sociaux (C.S.), 
Comités d'information interprofessionnels (C.I.I.), Chambres des métiers, 
groupements d'artisans, and so on. 

The main tasks carried out by the Liaison Office were : 


1. The creation of a database of French companies that had sent 
workers to Germany. 

2. A database of German companies employing French workers. 

3. The creation of a database of French managerial staff working in 
Germany. 


4. Centralizing information on working conditions for French 
workers in Germany. 


The creation of these various files led to the development of an interesting 
system, designed to ensure liaison between French and German industries: 
these were the guide companies. This system was based on the following 
principle: 

For each German company, the labor department appointed a French 
company to look after the interests of all French workers employed in the 
factory. The operation of this system was to be facilitated by the grouping of 
workers into teams, prior to their departure for Germany. The team leader - or 
social engineer - who had completed a training course for this purpose at an 
accelerated learning center, acted as a link between the French guide company 
and the German company. This was one of the many ways in which we had to 
compensate for the shortage of our consular delegates in Germany*. 

In addition to its role as liaison officer, the social service was also 
responsible for running a number of organizations designed to help the 
families of French workers who had left to work in the Reich. To this end, an 
Association of Friends of French Workers in Germany was set up, with 
headquarters at 142, rue de Grenelle*® *’ . The purpose of this association, 
chaired by myself and then, after my departure, by M. Bruneton, was to 
collect bequests and donations likely to enable the implementation of a wide- 
ranging program of mutual aid, without placing too heavy a burden on the 
State budget. It had at its disposal, in an advisory capacity, a steering 


46 By April 1* 1943, the Liaison Office had responded to 2,700 requests for information; 
15 guide companies had been designated and held their first meeting on March 31. 

47 The association underwent several changes. Its definitive articles of association were published on 
February 7, 1943. 


committee responsible for guiding its activities and submitting practical 
suggestions and solutions. This committee was made up of representatives of 
the major banks, chambers of commerce, the association of French mayors, 
the press guild, the president of the French Red Cross, the general secretary of 
Secours National, three employers' representatives (1 for the metallurgy 
industry, 1 for the building industry, 1 for the chemical industry), three 
workers' representatives (chosen from the same branches) and a 
representative of the social committees” . 


Such was, in broad outline, the activity of the Labor Department in France. 
It remains to examine the structure and operation of our delegation in the 
Reich. The most important work fell to the delegation, since the department's 
essential and specific role was to defend the interests of our compatriots in 
Germany. 


O 


Following the negotiations I mentioned earlier, our consular delegates set 
up offices in Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, Dresden, Steyr and Hanover in March 
1942. They were backed up by six "secretary-editors" and a small number of 
junior staff. But even so, it would have been foolish to believe that they could 
carry out the task in hand on their own. There was too great a disproportion 
between their numbers and those of the French workers scattered across the 
Reich. They were no more than mere points of support around which forces 
from outside the country were to gather. 

I had to solve a similar problem when, in December 1940, I took charge of 
the diplomatic delegation for prisoners of war. There, the disproportion was 
even more glaring, since there were only a dozen of us facing fifteen hundred 
thousand prisoners. However, as the prisoners had spontaneously designated 
"men of confidence" within each camp” , we only had to establish regular 
contact with them to see the effectiveness of our group multiply by a hundred. 

I intended to apply the same formula to the workers. However, in this area, 
the task was made both easier and more complex by the fact that the Germans 
had themselves begun to set up a French representation, without waiting for 
the Vichy government to intervene. This initiative was largely due to Dr. 
Bran, secretary of the former France-Germany Committee in Berlin and close 
associate of Ambassador Abetz. 

Here's how it happened. The French workers were invited to appoint a 
"trustworthy man" in each factory. These in turn appointed a regional 
delegate, or Gauverbindungsmann, in each Gau; or district, to liaise with the 


48in the following locations: Montargis, Sotteville-lés-Rouen, Mirambeau (Charente-Maritime), Fresse 
s/Moselle, La Futaie (Sarthe) and Chateau de La Sansonnerie, near Poitiers. 
49 In accordance with the Geneva Convention. 


regional echelons of the D.A.F. These regional delegates, numbering around 
thirty, were attached to a central delegation of around ten members, based in 
Berlin, at the very headquarters of the Labor Front. The mere existence of this 
organization could offer immense advantages to our delegates. It would have 
been enough to subordinate the central delegation of the Labor Front to our 
consular delegation, to establish a permanent contact from the top to the 
bottom, i.e. from the consuls to the workers. 

Unfortunately, the German authorities would have none of it, so the French 
delegation of the Front du Travail, which could have made a positive 
contribution, soon became a source of complications. 

This was primarily due to the way in which the delegates were chosen. Far 
from choosing from among our workers those who seemed most worthy of 
guiding their comrades, the Germans had appointed those who were most 
docile to them. When these delegates had to settle disputes between German 
employers and French workers, they regularly ruled in favor of the Germans 
and against their compatriots, if only to preserve the personal advantages 
granted to them by the Reich authorities. 

A second disadvantage stemmed from the unfortunate way in which Dr. 
Bran introduced politics into a delegation that should at all costs have retained 
an exclusively social character. In Berlin, Bran mirrored exactly the policy of 
the Rue de Lille, except that if the real intentions of the German Embassy were 
often veiled, Bran brought them out into the open with a revealing innocence. 

Like most of the Embassy staff, Bran was a staunch Lavalist. As a result, he 
had only appointed men to the Labor Front delegation who professed the same 
opinions as he did. He had thus come across a whole band of former trade 
unionists, more or less Masonic, hostile to the Marshal's government and 
resolutely opposed to anything remotely resembling the National Revolution. 
Besides the fact that some of them were ex-convicts, they were also the least 
interesting and most opportunistic elements of our working class. Fearing 
above all to lose the miserable prebends they had earned through their 
servility, they had instituted a veritable regime of denunciation and 
transformed the Berlin reception center into a club where they reigned 
supreme, and where political discussions raged from morning to night. 

Feeling their privileges threatened by the installation of an official 
delegation from the French government, they had tried to pit all workers 
opposed to the new regime against it. The regional delegates of the Labor 
Front, for example, attempted to deny our consular delegates access to their 
respective districts. 

It goes without saying that the German authorities did nothing to put an end 
to this antagonism. True to their divide-and-conquer tactics, they thought they 
could profit from these quarrels. How could they fail to see that, by pitting the 


workers against their own government representatives, they were increasing 
the spirit of rebellion and indiscipline among them? I could see the German 
authorities stubbornly pursuing a policy whose consequences, in the long run, 
could only be harmful to them. But with their inescapable instinct for 
domination, they did not want our delegation to exert any real influence on our 
workers” . No doubt they had authorized its creation. But they saw it only as a 
concession to political necessity, designed to facilitate recruitment in France. 
In their minds, this delegation was to remain a facade. The Reich authorities 
were determined not to let it exercise the powers I had obtained for it. Rather 
than deal with our consuls, they preferred to use men who were all the more 
malleable because they could send them back to their factories overnight. 

How could these delegates ever have had the courage and independence to 
discuss a number of issues of principle with the leaders of the Labor Front? 
And, if they had, on whose behalf would they have conducted these 
negotiations? 

However, there was one problem that needed to be resolved as soon as 
possible, if we were to put an end to the general confusion: the drafting of a St 
atute for French workers in Germany, and the development of a series of 
standard contracts”' . If I insisted on maintaining the full powers of our 
delegation, it was neither to satisfy a fussy formalism, nor because they 
represented the counterpart of the rights granted to German consuls. /t was 
because our delegation was the only body really capable of defending the 
interests of our workers, and it must not be allowed to weaken at any cost. 

I intervened with the Wilhelmstrasse office to remind them to respect the 
agreements they had signed. I was careful, however, not to let the tension 
between the two delegations degenerate into conflict. To break off with the 
Front du Travail delegation would have been to condemn ourselves to 
asphyxiation, as we had no other means of establishing contact with the mass 
of French workers in the factories. 

I therefore advised Bruneton to cooperate with the D.A.F. delegation, but to 
ask for the replacement of some of its members who were unworthy of the 
trust placed in them. 

Bruneton maneuvered with great skill and succeeded in reshuffling the 
central delegation, as well as the hostel's senior staff. Political quarrels 
immediately lost their bitterness, and more or less normal relations were 
established between the two delegations. This was undeniable progress 


50 In 1942, the Labor Front reacted in exactly the same way as I had seen 1'0.K.W. do to prisoners in 
1940. This attitude seemed to stem from general instructions. 

51 Our workers were often recruited under private agreements between French and German 
industrialists. The contracts were different each time. Neither the working hours, nor the wage scale, nor the 
social welfare measures were the same. These inequalities provoked discussions between the workers of 
the various firms. It was necessary to clear away this thicket by unifying contracts. 


towards appeasement. 

Our consular agents then undertook a series of steps to deal with the points 
that left the most to be desired: insufficient wages in certain factories, 
improved housing and food, care for the sick, application of German social 
laws to our workers” . 

In addition to the above-mentioned points, let us mention some general 
results achieved by our consular delegation: 


— Increase from 100 to 300 Reichsmarks (equivalent to 6,000 
francs) in the monthly salary transferable to France by technicians and 
employees. 

— Increase from 100 to 300 Reichsmarks in the amount of money 
each worker was allowed to take with him on leave. 

— Establishment of correspondence facilities between French 
workers in Germany and the non-occupied zone. 

— French workers from the unoccupied zone could obtain a 

direct visa to cross the demarcation line when going on leave. 


- Significant improvement in the reception center, where tens of 
thousands of French workers passed through every month. 


No doubt this was only the beginning. But there were high hopes for further 
developments, when two incidents in quick succession jeopardized the 
favorable atmosphere that was building up: the forced renewal of employment 
contracts and General Giraud's escape. 

A large number of workers had signed up voluntarily at the start of the 
winter of 1941, for a six-month contract. These contracts expired towards the 
end of April 1942. In the meantime, some of our compatriots had got to know 
a Germany that only remotely resembled the idyllic picture painted by the 
propaganda of the employment offices. Having set aside a few savings, they 
planned to return to France to spend them with their families, even if it meant 
returning to Germany at a later date if the war dragged on. 

The German authorities were alarmed to see that a large percentage of 


52 I'd like to point out that once the initial disorientation phase was over, most of our workers were 
satisfied with their working conditions. They were astonished by the tools they found in the factories, and 
full of admiration for the order and cleanliness that reigned there. They were also struck by the impeccable 
operation of a whole range of social institutions, and in particular by the promptness and quality of medical 
care. Relations with the German population were generally excellent. 

What provoked their complaints, however, was everything that took place outside the factories, 
including housing, food and the lack of entertainment during leisure hours. That's why the Labor 
Department's first initiatives focused on this area. Here, much needed to be reviewed. Housing, in 
particular, left much to be desired, especially for the female workforce, who were crammed 
indiscriminately into cramped barracks. Unhealthy promiscuity, which had led to an unprecedented 
increase in prostitution, had to be brought to an end as soon as possible. 


French workers were not renewing their expired contracts. Fearing a 
significant reduction in the workforce at a time when new production was 
about to begin, they decided that all contracts signed would be automatically 
renewed for an unlimited period. 

This measure was a serious breach of the voluntary principle. It provoked a 
violent upheaval among our workers. As a result, the number of those 
intending to return to France doubled. The German authorities tried to oppose 
the move by force, which led to a veritable stampede in some regions. 

Captain Chevalier, Mr. Bruneton's son-in-law, who had been released from 
his oflag to head the Berlin delegation, immediately alerted the French 
government. The rumor that the Germans were using coercive measures to 
keep our workers in Germany by force had already spread to France, drying 
up recruitment sources in one fell swoop. 

I felt the matter was serious enough to inform Mr. Laval, who had just 
come to power a few days earlier. 

The President was deeply alarmed. He undoubtedly believed that certain 
German circles, hostile to his policy, were preparing to repeat, with regard to 
the workers, the stunt pulled by Gauleiter Biirckel the day after Montoire® . 
He made urgent representations to the German embassy. The untimely 
measure was eventually reported™ . I congratulated Chevalier on his 
courageous attitude. But the Germans, no doubt feeling that he had exceeded 
his rights, demanded his immediate dismissal from the delegation. 

I was about to intervene on Chevalier's behalf, when Bruneton, pre-empting 
my move, bowed to the German will and recalled him to Paris. I was painfully 
surprised to see the director of the manpower department deliberately 
sacrifice such a devoted collaborator. His decision made me doubt, for the 
first time, the firmness of his character, and gave me serious misgivings for 
the future. 


O 


The second incident, infinitely more serious, was General Giraud's escape. 
I have already devoted an entire chapter to this. It will suffice here to examine 
its repercussions on the fate of our workers and prisoners. 

As I mentioned earlier, from the outset our prisoners felt an instinctive 
jealousy of the French workers who came to work in Germany. I have shown 
above that their lot was hardly enviable. But the prisoners were only sensitive 
to their own distress. These men," they told themselves, "were lucky not to be 


53 The brutal expulsion of 90,000 people from Lorraine. 
54 Unevenly, it's true. For some gauleiters continued to apply it, despite instructions from Berlin. I guess 
the orders weren't worded imperatively enough. 


captured. They enjoy complete freedom and earn wages twenty times higher 
than ours." This contrast seemed to them a crying injustice. 

The situation was exacerbated by the fact that workers and prisoners 
worked side by side in the factories, often doing identical jobs. Thus, in the 
same workshops and sometimes at the same machines, there were French 
prisoners of war, escorted back to their barracks by an armed escort in the 
evening, who earned one mark a day, and whose families received a miserable 
allowance” , and other French people, civilians, who lived in town, went to 
the cinema and earned five or six thousand francs a month for the same work, 
of which they could send a sizeable portion to their families. 


There was something inhuman about this unequal treatment. It seemed to 
our prisoners a challenge to the most elementary fairness. As a result, disputes 
often broke out between captives and civilian workers. These quarrels 
sometimes degenerated into fights. 

This situation highlighted the fundamental absurdity of Franco-German 
relations. The policy of "collaboration" was incompatible with keeping twelve 
hundred thousand prisoners in camps. 

- It makes no sense," Scapini repeated tirelessly, "to have men recruited by 
such different methods working in the same workshop. It's as if you wanted to 
force war and peace to sit side by side, in front of the same machine. It's time 
to choose." The formula was a good one. But the Germans didn't choose. 

Moved by a situation whose explosive nature could not escape anyone, 
Scapini and I decided to combine our efforts to eliminate, as far as possible, 
these inequalities in treatment. We asked the Germans to unify the two 
categories, granting prisoners of war the same status as civilian workers. 

While Scapini was addressing the 1'0.K.W. leaders, I put forward a number 
of arguments to the Reich's political and economic representatives - in this 
case, Ambassador Abetz and General Thomas - which I felt were irrefutable. 

What was it all about, after all? Increasing the Reich's military potential. 
The problem to be solved was therefore, above all, one of efficiency. To 
achieve this, the French workforce had to be considered in its entirety, without 
dwelling on arbitrary distinctions that had nothing to do with the new tasks 
incumbent on the German General Staff. 

The most rational solution was to merge the entire workforce into a single 
category, assimilating prisoners of war with civilian workers. This 
transformation, which would give them the same benefits as volunteer 
workers, would dispel their hostility towards their compatriots, enable the 
creation of more homogeneous teams and increase their work capacity 
accordingly. In this way, the influx of French workers into Germany, far from 
heightening our prisoners' sense of distress, could be presented to them as the 
beginning of their liberation. The result would be a great movement of 


55 12, then 14 francs a day. That's about 50 francs in 1985 (Editor's note). 


emulation and solidarity, with positive repercussions for recruitment in 
France. 

The Reich's political and industrial circles rallied to this viewpoint with 
relative ease. But the generals of the 1'0.K.W. were much more reserved. 
They were reluctant to relinquish what they considered to be "their pledge". 

However, the matter was referred to the Chancellor. In the early days of 
April 1942, the Chancellor overruled Marshal Keitel's objections and agreed 
to the transformation of the prisoners into civilian workers. 

I was overjoyed when Ambassador Abetz showed me the telegram he had 
just received from Supreme Headquarters, informing me that he had been 
authorized to discuss with the French government how to implement this vital 
measure. 

Forty-eight hours later, General Giraud escaped from the K6nigstein 
fortress. Keitel immediately took advantage of the Chancellor's anger to point 
out how imprudent his decision had been, and how the French prisoners 
should not be treated too liberally. They were already running away when 
they were surrounded by barbed wire; what would happen tomorrow, if they 
were turned into ordinary workers? They would surely take advantage of the 
situation to escape en masse. 

Keitel got the Fithrer to revoke his decision. The O.K.W. informed us of 
this in an official memo, specifying that, in addition, all benefits granted to 
prisoners since the armistice had been cancelled. 

Seen in this light, it could be said that Giraud's escape had served the 
Wehrmacht's purposes magnificently. 

Such was the situation of our prisoners and workers in May 1942. How long 
would it be before the government could resume negotiations on their behalf? 
Several months, no doubt. It was enough to make one despair... 

It was at this point that a new man appeared on the political scene, one no- 
one had heard of until then, but whose actions were to turn the whole issue 
upside down: Gauleiter Sauckel. 


I. The term "free workers" was sometimes misused. This was not entirely accurate. 
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gauleiter Sauckel was a creation of the Party. Of modest origins, he had 

fought in the Corps Francs* in 1919 and climbed the ranks of the Nazi 
hierarchy one by one. A resourceful, shrewd former sailor, he had earned a 
reputation for energy and efficiency, with no scruples and, as he put it, "taking 
life by the scruff of the neck". He was a "tough guy", with a cheerful 
appearance that fooled no one. Small and stocky, his fists clenched in his 
pockets, his forehead stubborn, his shoulders round, he always seemed to be 
facing a gust of wind. Speeding through the fog, not looking left or right, with 
the rolling gait of a former submarine gunner, he had only one thing on his 
mind: succeeding in the mission with which the Chancellor had entrusted him. 
Oblivious to the political and economic repercussions of his actions, he didn't 


56 The Freikorps, volunteer groups formed after Germany's defeat in 1918, and initially made up of war 
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care about disrupting the production mechanism or stirring up hatred among 
the deported population. The Chancellor had ordered him to provide the Reich 
with the necessary manpower? Like a barracks sergeant, his only ambition 
was to be able to reply on the agreed date: "My Fuhrer, you asked for twelve 
million workers; here they are. 

His country's existence was at stake, and the slightest failure in his task 
could have incalculable consequences for Europe. Under the circumstances, 
could he be blamed for acting rudely? Of course not. But the ravages caused 
by his lack of discernment were no less real. To escape the hands of this brutal 
surgeon, Europe, battered by three years of war, sought refuge in anarchy. So 
much so that, under the pretext of helping to defeat the U.S.S.R., we may well 
wonder whether Gauleiter Sauckel was not, unwittingly, one of Communism's 
most valuable auxiliaries. 

As soon as he took up his new duties, the Reich Manpower Commissioner, 
as he was known, "taxed" each country according to its theoretical 
availability, without bothering to examine its actual situation. France, for 
example, was to supply Germany with a million men in instalments between 
July 1942 and July 1943. 

The German authorities, it should be stressed, did not impose the 
requisition of workers. But they were demanding figures so high, compared 
with the output of voluntary work, that it was impossible to obtain them 
without resorting to requisition. This was enough to put the issue on a whole 
new footing. 


Faced with the German request, the French government could - and should 
- link its examination to that of a certain number of questions, all aimed at 
increasing the yield of French labor, considered as a whole. These questions 
were four in number: 


1. Transforming prisoners of war into civilian workers. 


This measure, granted in principle by the Chancellor, had been reported, as 
we have just seen, following General Giraud's escape. No doubt the 
resounding escape of the former commander of the VIF army, and the 
indecision shown by Vichy in the matter, had justified the Fthrer's 
dissatisfaction. But wasn't 1'0.K.W. magnifying this incident unreasonably? If 
the Reich needed manpower so badly, why didn't it use what it already had to 
the full? Why did it restrict the output of twelve hundred thousand French 
prisoners, by refusing to grant them a more liberal status, which would 
certainly have increased their work capacity? As long as the assimilation of 
prisoners to civilian workers had not been achieved, no one could blame the 


French government if it refused to use coercive measures to send additional 
workers to Germany. 


2. Maximum use of France's industrial potential. 


What did Germany want? To increase its war potential. Its goal was not 
more workers, but more planes, more guns, more tanks, more submarines. 
What interested him was not the worker himself, but the volume of work he 
was able to supply. To increase this volume, shouldn't French industries be put 
to maximum use, before resorting to expatriating workers? Our factories, 
placed at the Reich's disposal and used to full capacity, could supply far more 
than they had done up to now. A country's workforce is always more 
productive at home than abroad. Logic dictated, therefore, that arms should 
only be exported when the production of our industry, reorganized and 
concentrated, had reached its ceiling. 


3. Revision of the policy of abnormally low wages practiced in France by 
the occupying authorities. 


To encourage the departure of French workers to Germany, the Majestic 
authorities had forbidden any wage increases in France. In their eyes, the gap 
thus created between German and French wages represented a kind of 
"expatriation" premium, designed to encourage French workers to go to the 
Reich. If the government forced workers to go to Germany, the wage 
differential would no longer be relevant. 


The French workforce after the "Reléve 
4. Rational management of the continental workforce. 


Since the aim was to make the most of the available manpower, it was 
essential to use it where it was most productive. But industrial problems 
weren't the only ones. It was also important to feed the civilian population by 
pooling the continent's agricultural resources. 

The Germans argued that French workers should be put to work in Reich 
workshops, because German industrial equipment was more advanced than 
French. If we adopted this principle, the argument turned in our favor, in 
terms of agriculture. Why force our prisoners to scratch the sandy soil of 
Brandenburg or Pomerania, when we couldn't make the most of such fertile 
regions as Beauce or Brie for lack of sufficient manpower? If we were 
directing our workers towards the best-equipped factories, shouldn't we, for 
the same reason, be directing our farmers towards the most fertile lands? 

One of the bases of my policy was to "regain what we had lost, using what 
we still had". So I could only subscribe to M. Laval's formula of "regaining 
through work what we had lost through arms". But handing over our 
workforce without any compensation was not regaining anything. On the 
contrary, it was a dangerous drain on our substance, and the loss of one of our 
few remaining assets. 


O 


Unfortunately, Mr. Laval, who had not studied the case, made no use of 
these arguments. To understand how he approached the discussion, we need 
to go back a little. 

One of the President's first acts on regaining power was to send a letter to 
Mr. de Ribbentrop. 

- "I am happy to greet you on the occasion of my return to government," he 
had written to her in substance [I quote from memory], "and I intend to testify 
to the sincerity of my intentions, by increasing labor shipments to Germany 
and officially sponsoring the Anti-Bolshevik Legion." 

- "I take note of your favorable intentions towards the Reich," Ribbentrop 
had replied, "but I cannot be satisfied with words: I will judge you by deeds." 

The dryness of this response should have alerted Laval: this too was no 
longer in the tone of Montoire. Besides, was it wise to 


Offer Germany more manpower at a time when the hiring curve was 
beginning to decline? 

Laval, in the euphoria of his victory over Vichy, was convinced that this 
letter would earn him a quick meeting with the Reich Foreign Minister. 

- If I could just talk to Ribbentrop for an hour," he said, "there would be no 
more problems between our two countries. 

No doubt Mr. de Ribbentrop was not unhappy with this letter, for the result 
was not long in coming. But it was not the result the President had been 
waiting for. 

Around May 15, the Embassy informed us that the Reich was asking the 
French government to send 250,000 skilled workers to Germany. 

I accompanied the Chairman to Rue de Lille, to attend the first labor 
negotiations. It was on this day that we met Gauleiter Sauckel, and the thorny 
issue of the "Reléve" was born. We'll see how lightly Laval tackled the issue. 

Mr. Sauckel began by referring to the letter addressed to Mr. de Ribbentrop, 
and declared that he needed the 250,000 workers by July 15. This figure was 
to include 150,000 specialists. The President protested, demanding in 
exchange the repatriation of 150,000 prisoners. This, he argued, was the only 
way to ensure the success of the deal. 

Sauckel replied that there could be no question of a head-for-head 
exchange, but that he believed it was possible to free one prisoner for three 
specialists going to Germany. The Chancellor's consent was still required. 

This three-to-one proposition was truly abusive. It was now or never to 
oppose this far too narrow conception of the problem with all the arguments 
set out above. If Germany refused to negotiate on this basis, I was in favor of 
turning away the workers and leaving the Reich authorities to fend for 
themselves. 

So it came as a great surprise to see the Chairman accept Sauckel's 
conditions without discussion, and commit to supplying him with 150,000 
specialists within the prescribed timeframe. 

I told him how astonished I was when I returned to the Hétel Matignon. 

- | admired the ease with which you accepted Sauckel's demands," I said. It 
will be no small matter to send 250,000 workers, including 150,000 
specialists, to Germany by July 15, at a time when the average number of 
voluntary commitments hardly exceeds 12,000 a month. No doubt you have a 
plan to solve this problem? 

- "Don't worry," replied the President, "because none of the specialists 
we've asked for will be leaving for Germany. 

- What do you mean, none at all?" I replied, intrigued. 

The President was definitely stronger than I thought. 

- We have two months ahead of us," calculated Laval. By then, thanks to the 
proof of goodwill I've just provided, I'll have seen Ribbentrop. I'll have 
explained to him that Sauckel's operation is absurd and unworkable. I'll work 


out a new agreement with him, which will replace the one I've just concluded. 
When I heard the gauleiter stubbornly demand 250,000 men, without 
understanding that it was materially impossible for me to provide them, I told 
myself I was wasting my time arguing with this nincompoop." 

Suddenly, my hope was replaced by dismay. Was this the President's plan? 
He'd only made this deal with Sauckel because he was convinced he wouldn't 
have to keep it? What if the expected meeting didn't take place? I shudder to 
think what the consequences would be. But no. Laval was no fool. He only 
had to go there because he was certain. 

- And when will you see Mr de Ribbentrop? 

- I don't know yet. 

- Didn't you receive his invitation? 

- "No." 

I was speechless with astonishment. 

- Why are you asking me this? 

- Because... 

- "Because what?" insisted the President. 

- Because I'm very much afraid, under these conditions, that this interview 
won't take place. 

- Why?" asked Laval. 

- "Since I've been negotiating with the Germans, I'm getting to know their 
methods," I continued. You might have had a chance to see the Minister 
before your conversation with Sauckel. Now you don't. The possibility of a 
meeting will be dangled in front of you, but only when your commitments 
have been fulfilled." 

The President gave me a scrutinizing look. 

- "Is that really your opinion?" he asked, wrinkling his eyelids. 

- "Yes." 

I could see from his expression that he only half believed me. With his usual 
distrust, he wondered if my pessimism was not dictated by a touch of 
jealousy... 

And yet, less than ever, I would have liked to be in his shoes. 


O 


Now that the damage was done, it had to be remedied. For the President, 
this remedy was called "La Reléve". According to him, this magic word would 
iron out all the difficulties, by sparking a great movement of solidarity among 
our workers. 

I wasn't in a position to share this optimism. I had the commitment curve in 
front of me. It oscillated between 8,000 and 12,000 per month. Assuming that 
the President's appeal was heard, and that the monthly number of departures 
rose to 20,000 (which would represent an unhoped-for success), it would take 


twelve months to recruit the 250,000 workers demanded by Sauckel. To 
believe that this result could be achieved in six weeks was madness. The 
psychological shock created by La Reléve would never be strong enough. 

I confided my thoughts on this subject to the paper, and on June 18, 1942, 
submitted the following note to the President” : 


It is to be feared," | asserted, "that the system of exchanging prisoners 
for workers is an insufficient driving force to get our workers to go to 
Germany voluntarily. Firstly, because this procedure has a subterfuge 
quality that will not escape public notice. It will soon be discovered that 
the announced ratio of three to one is inaccurate, as it does not apply to 
unskilled workers. Secondly, because this proportion is in itself too 
disadvantageous to arouse a favorable movement in public opinion. 

If the government launches the operation planned under the name of 
"Reléve", it will begin by raising great hopes in the country and among 
prisoners. But these hopes would not stand the test of time. It was short- 
lived, and was replaced by a movement in the opposite direction, made 
up of bad temper, bitterness and discouragement. It would be better to 
tell the country the truth than to adorn the operation with tendentious 
arguments. It will react more sensibly if it is told that sending workers to 
Germany is dictated by the necessities of war, and as such is an 

obligation the government cannot shirk. 

Even so, it is to be feared that the promised figures will be all the more 
difficult to achieve, given that Gauleiter Sauckel has asked for a high 
percentage of specialists and that the deadlines are very tight. 


According to a survey carried out in industrial circles, the best method 
is to "comb" the factories. This system consists of sending to each 
company a commission of technicians, chosen from outside the 
operation, charged with examining the volume of orders, the 
possibilities in terms of raw materials, and setting the minimum number 
of specialists required to carry them out. These will remain on site. All 
others will be automatically assigned to Germany, in grouped and 
supervised teams. The presence of German technicians on the combing 
commissions would give the Reich authorities the assurance that the 
French government was striving to faithfully fulfill its commitments. 
Derogations and exemptions required in individual cases would be 
established by mutual agreement. 

The complementary operation consists in drawing from the 
commercial workforce (department stores, banks, insurance companies, 
etc.) a number of workers equal to that drawn from the factories. These 
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workers would undergo training at an accelerated apprenticeship 
center, and would soon be in a position to replace the workforce that had 
left for Germany. 


But the President preferred to stick to his policy®® . On June 22, he issued an 
"Appeal to Workers", in which he urged the French to "share the burden of 
defeat more equitably". He presented the Reléve as a work of national 
solidarity, thanks to which all prisoners would finally be able to return home. 
Cautiously, he avoided talking figures, remaining silent on the one-to-three 
ratio, and omitting to say that the operation would in any case be limited to 
50,000 captives. 

Laval hoped that his appeal would trigger a sort of "levée en masse", and 
that workers would flock to the hiring desks. His expectations were 
disappointed. In the fortnight following his speech, no more than 6,000 
specialists signed up for Germany. There was still a shortfall of 144,000, and 
the deadline was only a few days away. 

The President had to ask the Germans for more time. They were granted. 
The date originally set by Sauckel for July 15 was pushed back to July 30, then 
to August 15. 


58 The "combing" was still carried out two years later, but with little result as it was too late. 


However, the prescribed figures were still far from being reached. Harassed 
by the Majestic's departments, Laval finally decided to resort to "combing", 
i.e. the system recommended in my note of June 18. 

But where I had advised setting up mixed combing commissions, chosen 
from outside the factories (for I feared that the ill-will of the labor inspectors 
would combine with that of the bosses to sabotage the affair), Laval preferred 
to resort to Organization Committees. 

He summoned their presidents to Hétel Matignon, and described the 
situation. Appealing to their patriotism, he told them that the success of the 
"Reléve" now depended on them, and asked them to have the company heads 
themselves designate the workers likely to go to Germany. 

Frightened by this prospect, the presidents of the organizing committees 
left the Hétel Matignon in a state of deep unease. If company directors were to 
designate the departures themselves from their own factories, they would 
inevitably expose themselves to the vindictiveness of their staff. If they didn't, 
and the operation failed, they risked incurring German sanctions. In the 
alternative, they preferred to show solidarity with their workers, and enter 
into a kind of "sacred union" with them. After that, it was a safe bet that the 
"combing" operation would produce no results. 

Instead, it created an incredible mess. Where one factory was supposed to 
supply 250 workers, 25 were found with difficulty. It had been agreed that 
bachelors and young people would go first. Exasperated by the slowness with 
which the teams were put together, the Germans began to fill the gaps with 
anyone and everyone: fathers in their fifties, the sick, veterans, even released 
prisoners. It didn't matter to Sauckel's representatives whether the 
detachments were made up of able-bodied men or not. True to the spirit of 
their boss, the German manpower officials wanted to be able to announce to 
him, on the prescribed date, that the planned number of trains had left for 
Germany. 

Clearly, La Reléve was becoming increasingly bogged down. What 
combing might have achieved, had it been undertaken two months earlier 
with proper commissions, had now to be asked of harsher methods. The time 
for medicine was past: surgery had to be used. I had always preferred 
voluntary action to requisition, and all my efforts had been aimed at avoiding 
coercive measures. But I still preferred requisition to anarchy. 


On July 17, I sent a second note to President” : 
The French government, having agreed to Gauleiter Sauckel's 
demands, is now faced with the following alternative: 


a. fulfill its obligations on time, which presupposes the application of 
French coercive measures. 


b. not fill them in on time, opening the door to German coercive 
measures. 


It was in the hope of obtaining a general conversation that President 
Laval agreed to Gauleiter Sauckel's requests. The failure of the Reléve, 
far from bringing this conversation closer, would on the contrary 
relegate it to a distant future. 

Of course, it's always painful to apply coercive measures to one's 
compatriots, but worrying prospects are opening up if the government 
takes no initiative, and lets events unfold without order or direction. As 
the situation worsens, we are forced to consider the problem of 
requisition. This requisition will be all the more tolerated if it causes less 
suffering to the French population, and the French population will suffer 
all the less if it is carried out with more order and method. 

To facilitate its application, it is important to spread it evenly across 
all classes of the nation, and not to make the working class alone bear the 
crushing burden. Order, justice and equality: these must be the salient 
features of the operation, if its drawbacks are to be kept to a minimum. 
But these characteristics must be clearly visible to the country as a 
whole, if it is to accept them without disastrous reactions. 


To achieve this goal, it is necessary to : 

1. Requisition first and foremost the "affectés spéciaux" who, having 
not fought in the war and having escaped captivity, can be considered a 
privileged fraction of the working class, since they have paid an infinitely 
lower tribute to the country than the rest of the population. Having thus 
provoked the jealousy of their comrades, a measure designating them to 
leave before the others will be interpreted as an act of fairness. 


2. By taking workers from the factories, we mainly target men who 
are already integrated into the production circuit, thereby reducing the 
useful workforce. The most important thing is to get the idle, or those 
whose activity is less useful to the community, to work. It is therefore 
preferable to look outside the factories for the manpower to be sent to 
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Germany. 


3. The fewer family responsibilities a man has, the easier his 
expatriation. The younger he is, the less likely he is to have burdens. 
Fathers of three or four children are never found among twenty-year- 
olds. The exemptions required by cases of this kind are therefore 
infinitely less numerous than in the older classes. 


4. Bearing in mind the need to ensure that the departure of our 
workers involves the whole nation, and the youngest elements, it is 
important to give the Reléve the character of a genuine civil 
mobilization, by proceeding by class. The most favourable and logical 
solution would be to introduce compulsory labour in both zones without 
delay” , starting with the classes of 1941 and 1942. 


5. Young people of this age have always been required to do military 
service. By incorporating them into the compulsory labor service, they 
will simply be imitating the example of their elders, even though they are 
now free of any obligation to the nation. Although these obligations are 
unpleasant, they are less dangerous than if they were called up for 
military service while the war continues. 

6. This compulsory labor service, which will apply indiscriminately 
to working-class and middle-class people alike, will enable our young 
people to leave in supervised teams, which will alleviate the sadness of 
expatriation. 


When we examine the problem in the light of these facts, we come to 
recommend requisition as an infinitely more humane method, than the 
disorder and arbitrariness in which current departures take place. 


When I handed this note to the President, he shook his head disapprovingly. 

- What you're proposing is impossible," he said. You forget that France is 
an old country of liberty, and that the measures 
you are advocating run counter to his habits. These authoritarian methods are 
inapplicable here. You misunderstand the old individualistic and liberal basis 
of the French temperament. I'll be careful not to go down that road...". 

I left the President's office wondering, to myself, how he could force a 
million French people to leave for Germany, "without disturbing their habits". 


O 


Towards the end of July 1942, Albert Speer, Todt's successor and the 
Reich's new Minister of Armaments, was in Paris to attend the closing of the 
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Breker exhibition. We had dinner at the Coq Hardi in Bougival, after which 
we had a long chat. 

Speer had a marked antipathy for Laval, whom he criticized, among other 
things, for having "goat eyes". 

- "You never know what he's thinking," he tells me, and when he smiles, his 
eyes disappear completely behind the crease of his eyelids. He causes me 
indefinable discomfort. I could never work with a man like that. Incidentally, 
this special type of politician is well known to the Chancellor. He's met others 
like him in the course of his career. He always treats them the same way: 
brutally. He says it's the only way to make them lose their nerve." 

I recoiled at this simplistic therapy, knowing full well that brutality towards 
Laval would inevitably translate into brutality towards the whole country. 

But I thought I discerned in these words more serious grievances against the 
President. Speer was, at that moment, in rivalry with Sauckel. He resented 
Laval's having raised his competitor's profile in the Chancellor's opinion by 
acceding so promptly to his demands. 

- Sauckel's plans are unreasonable," he told me. It is unwise to concentrate 
the entire European workforce on Reich territory, where they will be used as 
targets for R. A. aircraft. A. Before the war, we deconcentrated our industry 
by dispersing it throughout Germany. Today, we should use the same method, 
dispersing it throughout all the territories we occupy. Sauckel claims that it's 
easier to bring workers to coal, than coal to workers? I take issue with this 
assertion. For the former poses a political problem, while the latter is merely a 
transport problem. The people it will bring together in Germany will not work 
well. The result will be disruptions to production schedules. These disruptions 
will have repercussions on strategic plans. It would have been wiser, believe 
me, to draw up a plan to organize French industry and place a larger volume of 
orders with it. 1 am well aware that the state of mind of your population does 
not encourage us to do so...". 

Speer was right. But I could see behind these words the fundamental 
mistake Germany had made since the armistice, and which was now having its 
first repercussions. Just as the French government, victim of its internal 
divisions and inertia, had failed to forge the technical instruments that would 
have enabled it to solve the problems it faced, the Reich, victim of its lack of 
initiative, had failed to create in time the political foundations corresponding 
to the new phase the war had entered. Instead of proposing measures of 
appeasement and understanding to the vanquished, Germany had wanted to 
postpone the solution of all outstanding issues between itself and its neighbors 
until "after the end of the conflict". It had wanted to wage war on its own, and 
now the war had taken on such proportions that it could only be brought to an 
end with the help of everyone. To win, she had to enlist the support of the 
entire Continent. Now, however, she found herself in the midst of a hostile 
Europe, and the peoples she had too long oppressed or disdained were only 


waiting for a sign to rise up against her. 

How could the Reich's leaders fail to see that, far from increasing their 
country's security, the gathering of millions of foreign workers on German 
soil was a serious factor of insecurity and unrest? The Chancellor remained 
haunted by the memory of 1918, proclaiming that Germany would never 
experience a similar collapse twice. But his departments were putting 
together, piece by piece, a device which, if it exploded, would bring about a 
collapse that would make the 1918 collapse seem like a mere news item. The 
day things went wrong for Germany, and the country needed to call on its last 
resources, it was to be feared that there would be a vertical drop in production. 
This would cause such disruption to the German war machine that the 
consequences would be felt right up to the firing line. Germany risked being 
paralyzed one fine morning, without even knowing how it had happened. 

No doubt Hitler had thought of all this. But the tragedy of his situation was 
that he had no choice. Two years of political failure cannot be erased in a few 
days. The problems he had refused to solve, when he held all the trump cards, 
had grown and grown. 
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of spiraling out of control. He could now only resolve them by force of arms. 
O 


Towards the end of August 1942, the confusion created in France by 
manpower recruitment had reached its peak. Disagreement between the 
various German sectors had taken on the aspect of open conflict, which their 
respective leaders no longer sought to conceal. 

Fearing that Sauckel would get hold of all available specialists, the Riistung 
had drawn up a long list of factories working for the Wehrmacht, where labor 
was strictly blocked. In these "Sperr-Betriebe", as they were called, the 
French government was forbidden to take any workers, or to carry out any 
requisitioning or combing operations. 

The Todt organization, in turn, fearing that it would no longer be able to 
find sufficient personnel to complete the construction of the Atlantic 
fortifications, demanded a special contingent of 200,000 workers in addition 
to those required by Sauckel. Without waiting for the President's approval, 
and in defiance of the Majestic's instructions, the company set about recruiting 
the teams it needed itself. 

These incoherent and arbitrary initiatives had evaporated the French 
workforce, rendering Sauckel's program unenforceable. Torn in all directions 
by contradictory slogans and worked over by Communist agents, our workers 
fled in increasing numbers to the countryside, to join the rebels or to enlist in 
francs-tireurs et partisans groups. The only positive result achieved so far by 
Sauckel was the creation of a veritable secret army... 

Then Sauckel himself lost patience. Seeing the manpower the Chancellor 
had asked him to bring back to Germany vanish into thin air, he ordered the 
occupying authorities to requisition it themselves. The four or five German 
police forces that shared the territory immediately went on the hunt. Hunted 
from town to town, our men took refuge in the most inaccessible regions of the 


country. 


1. This task was made easier by the fact that the company guaranteed that workers hired by it would 
remain in France, and would be excluded from the Reléve. By this time, the word "Reléve" had become 
synonymous with "deportation", not "liberation of prisoners". All the propaganda surrounding this 
operation had come to nothing. 


in the unoccupied zone: in Corréze, Haute-Savoie, Isére and the Massif 
Central. By early September, the situation had become inextricable. 

Every day, the government issued new decrees. Sometimes it forbade 
industrialists to hire personnel. At other times, it ordered the Garde Mobile to 
assist the Feldgendarmerie. The government chased after events beyond its 
control, but failed to take any measures that would seriously curb the evil. 

This was all it took to sow anarchy in the already rather disorganized French 
offices. Industrial production, labor, unemployment and manpower all 
overlapped in terms of initiatives and decisions. Decrees followed decrees, 
circulars followed memos. It was an avalanche of paperwork that no one could 
keep track of. Each week saw the birth of a new "action committee" charged 
with "coordinating" what was incoordinated. We would have had to stop 
everything for a month, not to solve the problem, but simply to get a clearer 
picture. 


O 


Despite these unfavorable circumstances, not all the young men designated 
to work in Germany went underground. But some did, more or less reluctantly. 
Among them were those who had answered the call of the head of the 
government, convinced that they were thus contributing to the salvation of the 
country. 

It didn't take long to dispel their enthusiasm, as they were the ones French 
officials treated with the least consideration. The consummate skill of Anglo- 
Russian propaganda did the rest. 

On the trains taking workers to Germany, properly-dressed men would turn 
up at the time of departure, in full view of the Ministry of Labor officials. 
These were Communist agents. They climbed into the compartments and 
announced loudly: 

- Halt! The train cannot leave. Control. Your papers!" The requisites, seized 
with sudden hope, pulled out their waybills. - Aren't there any students among 
you?" asked the fake ticket inspector. 

No one responded, since students were excluded from expatriation 
measures. 

- "No sons of families, no bourgeois, no bosses’ sons?" 

The workers smiled. 

- "No priests either?" 

A burst of laughter answered this absurd question. 

- So that's it. Let's get deported!" 

And, without adding a word, the false controller slammed the door and 
moved on to the next compartment. 

Disappointed, the "volunteer workers" looked at each other in silence, and 
realized something they hadn't really realized until then: that the workers were 


pretty much the only ones to bear the brunt of the operation. They left with this 
poisoned arrow in their hearts, and holding their fists up to the posters that 
read: "La Reléve is a great gesture of national solidarity." 


O 


Alarmed by the worsening situation, the Germans suddenly had a singular 
idea. Inspired by the fact that I had set up the French manpower service in 
Germany - and that it was the only organization that functioned in a more or 
less satisfactory way - they asked President Laval to hand the whole affair over 
to me, with the necessary powers to bring it to a successful conclusion. They 
wanted me to become the "Dictator de la Reléve". You can imagine how eager 
I was to take on this role, now that the situation was irretrievably 
compromised... 

The issue was debated at the Council of Ministers meeting on September 5. I 
declined the honors under which they wanted to smother me. Sit divus, modo 
non vivat. I knew that the President would never give me the necessary powers 
*! and that even if he did, I would never succeed in getting the Germans to agree 
® | Either way, I was doomed to failure. My ambitions may have been grand, 
but they didn't extend to suicide. 

To become the most unpopular man in France, to rectify a situation for 
which I was not responsible and to ensure the execution of a policy of which I 
did not approve, seemed to me superfluous. So I decided to stay out of the fray. 
One of my last initiatives, in the field of labor, was the clause giving 
retroactive effect to the decree of September 26, 1942, on "half-wages". 


This text, which I had obtained after a long discussion with the President and 
Bichelonne, Secretary of State for Industrial Production, granted the families 
of workers who had left to work in Germany the payment of half the salary 
previously received by the expatriate. When Bichelonne presented this decree 
to the head of government for signature, I realized that the measure did not 
apply to workers already hired before the Reléve. This omission would have 
been a grave injustice, since it would have disadvantaged all early volunteers. I 
got a paragraph added to the decree, giving it retroactive effect. The manpower 
department was put in charge of its application® . 

It was my last legacy to French workers. The next day, September 27, I was 
no longer part of the government. 


61 I should have had under my command, if not the Ministries of Production, Labor, Propaganda, Youth, 
Communications and the Unemployment Office, at least the sectors of these various departments that had a 
direct impact on the labor problem. It would have been simpler to appoint me head of government. 

62 At the time of writing, no one has yet succeeded. 

63 The half-salary system was abolished by the government in July 1943, for reasons of economy. 


O 


By way of conclusion, these facts call for a few more general reflections. 

After fighting for months to get the government to support our workers in 
Germany, why did I gradually lose interest in the matter, to the point of 
adopting a negative attitude towards it? Wasn't I aware of the necessities that 
were driving 1'0.K.W. to intensify its war production, and to use the entire 
workforce of the Continent for this purpose? Was I insensitive to the 
magnitude of the struggle the Reich was waging against the U.S.S.R., to the 
scale of the sacrifices it was making to block the road to Bolshevism, and to the 
indirect benefit my country was deriving from it? That would have been to 
attribute very petty views to myself. 

I was ready to throw everything into the balance to help Germany win the 
war. Twice I had proposed a military alliance and the pooling of all our 
resources. I wasn't bargaining for a few thousand workers. 

But I asked, in exchange, that the state of subjection in which the war had 
placed us be replaced by a state of voluntary association. If included in the 
framework of a broad Franco-German policy, the expatriation of our 
workforce would have been no more than a secondary issue, which the French 
government would have had to ensure was carried out without the slightest 
hitch. Treated in isolation, i.e. without being part of an overall negotiation, I 
must admit that I was repulsed by it. No matter how hard I examined the 
question from every angle, something in me refused to submit to it. Despite my 
best efforts, it just wouldn't go away. La Reléve, as the saying goes, "stayed on 
my stomach". 

All my activities were inspired by a few invariable principles: Act, so as not 
to suffer. Play the soldier's politics, so as not to have to play the slave's politics. 
To bring the whole of France into the camp of the Axis powers, to prevent them 
from cutting us up, piece by piece. 

But the way in which the manpower problem had been dealt with had 
nothing to do with this. France placed itself at the disposal of the victor, 
without any reduction in its subjection. Franco-German policy took the form of 
a humiliating constraint. As for the reconciliation between the two peoples, it 
was in danger of breaking down once and for all™ . 

I was ready, I repeat, to put the whole of France at the service of a broad 
revolutionary conception of Europe, and I would have been prepared to make 
any sacrifice to achieve this. But it was asking too much of me to put French 
workers at the service of a narrow, panger- manist conception of the III° Reich. 
The course of action I had set myself was designed to help us overcome our 
defeat. Imposed as it was, the expatriation of our working class would only 
drive us deeper into it. 
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Fortunately, there were other aspects to my activity, notably the Legion. I 


resolved to devote myself to this all the more ardently. 
CHAPTER IX 


The Tricolor Legion 
1 


German-Russian war or European crusade? - A memory of captivity - African 
militias - Darlan's reluctance - Constitution of the L.V.F. - Laval writes to 
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uring my trip to Turkey - to Athens to be precise - I learned that 

Hungary, Slovakia and Spain were preparing to raise legions of 
volunteers to fight alongside German troops on the Eastern Front. This news 
was immediately significant. 

Won't the existence of these volunteer corps make the Chancellor more 
aware of Europe's organic and functional diversity? Will it not encourage him 
to move away from the too narrowly Germanic conceptions to which he has so 
far confined himself? 

Just as Alexander the Great united the Hellenic cities to conquer the Persian 
Empire, I believed that Hitler would unite all the states of the Continent to 
launch an assault on the Stalinist Empire. Wasn't the fight against Bolshevism 
the common principle through which the feeling of continental unity could be 
born? It was the framework within which to cement local patriotisms, stripping 
them of all their traditional antagonisms and rivalries. What's more, it was the 
lever through which nationalism itself, breaking down its internal 
contradictions, could transcend itself and blossom into a European "super- 
nationalism". 

But the creation of these legions interested me for other reasons too: it was 


part of a project I'd been working on since the day after the armistice, and 
which had become particularly clear to me. 


O 


While I was still a prisoner, I had sensed the need to recreate a French armed 
force, adapted to the new tasks we were about to face. This thought haunted me 
to such an extent that one evening, at the entrance to my camp, watching the 
departure of the agricultural teams I had been charged with organizing, I 
thought I saw, not columns of prisoners on their way to the harvest, but already 
these future battalions of volunteers to whom I assigned, in our history, a role 
analogous to that of the Corps Francs of the Baltic or the first centuries of the 
Spanish Falange. 


One by one, the detachments pass in front of me," | noted in my diary. 
Each time, the group leader steps forward, receives his route sheet, 
salutes and takes his place at the head of his group, from which he orders 
the departure. It seems to me that never have the teams marched like 
today. They seem to be animated by a mysterious breath. They straighten 
up as they pass and head for the gate with firm, determined steps. They 
exude strength, pride and joy. They've arrived here as prisoners and are 
leaving almost as conquerors. Conquerors of freedom? Perhaps. All they 
need to complete the impression are new uniforms and light-colored 
pennants. I no longer recognize in them my comrades of the early days, 
haggard and unshaven, in their pitiful rags, who couldn't get into line at 
rallies. Nor is it the hesitant, sullen atmosphere of the first detachments. 
Can these resolute-looking men still be described as "farm labour"? No, 
they are already militias of peasant-soldiers, perhaps the vanguard of a 
new army. In my mind's eye, I can see them setting out to conquer France, 
just as they're currently conquering the Beauce. I imagine them 
recharging their batteries in a kind of 


African "Baltikum" and defending, foot to foot, every piece of our Empire 
L 


This image had resurfaced in my mind when, in September 1940, Arrighi 
spoke to me for the first time about the African militias and their gathering on 
the beach at Mers el-Kébir®® . This project became engraved in my mind and 
has been a constant preoccupation ever since. 

Although other tasks had taken up most of my time since my arrival in 
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Vichy, I had discussed the matter several times with Admiral Darlan. Having 
found him rather hostile to a project of this nature, I resolved to wait for a more 
favorable opportunity. 

Now, at last, the opportunity seemed to have arrived. Wasn't France's 
participation in the fight against Bolshevism a natural part of its policy? What's 
more, a Legion of Volunteers, fighting on the Eastern Front, could be a first 
step towards the creation of metropolitan and African militias, an 
indispensable instrument in our recovery. 


As soon as I returned from the Levant, I pointed out to the Admiral the need 
to set up an anti-Bolshevik Legion. I found him as reticent as I had been about 
the African project. He authorized me to tell the relevant German authorities 
that the French government was willing to send a corps of volunteers to the 
Eastern Front, provided the flag, uniforms and cadres were French. 

I immediately returned to Paris to inform Ambassador Abetz of the 
Admiral's decision. I thought he would welcome it. So I was disappointed to 
see him respond to my proposal in a reluctant and embarrassed manner. He 
assured me that it was still too early to put the plan into effect, that 1'0.K.W. 
was not prepared to let France take part in the Russian campaign, that he could 
do nothing without consulting the Chancellor - in short, that things had to be 
left to mature. 

As this was, after all, a military affair, I didn't stop there and requested an 
audience with General von Stulpnagel. As his state of health obliged him to 
stay in the room, I was received by his Chief of Staff, Colonel Speidel. He 
listened attentively to my proposal, and promised to get back to me as soon as 
possible. The answer never came... 

A few days later, I learned that the "collaborationist" parties in Paris - the 
Parti populaire francais, Rassemblement national populaire, Mouvement 
social révolutionnaire and Ligue francaise, chaired respectively by Doriot, 
Déat, Deloncle and Costantini - had met at the German Embassy, at Abetz's 
request, to form a "Legion of French Volunteers". A "Central Committee", 
made up of four group leaders, was to organize a fighting unit for the Russian 
front. 

This news explained both Abetz's embarrassment and the Majestic's silence. 

No doubt the Ambassador was already thinking about setting up a corps of 
French volunteers when I spoke to him about it. But he wanted this unit to 
serve Parisian groups exclusively, not the Vichy government. In so doing, he 
gave it a partisan appearance, which considerably limited its recruitment 
possibilities. 

As for the Majestic, it was not at all displeased with this formula, even if it 
did hinder the project. The German military authorities had no desire to create 


a truly French Legion, and even less to see it expand. They therefore preferred 
it to be organized by the parties in the occupied zone, rather than by the French 
government. This enabled them to exercise more complete control over it. 

The result was predictable. With the Parisian parties in open rivalry, those of 
their members who joined the Legion brought the echo of their disputes to the 
front line. Political quarrels raged right up to the front-line barracks, as each 
party leader hoped to get his hands on the Legion for his own personal gain. 
Whatever the idealism and zeal of the first Legionnaires, this dissension 
greatly undermined the homogeneity of the troop. The mediocre quality of 
subsequent recruitment and the poverty of the ranks further discredited the 
Legion, lowering both its moral standards and its military value. 

Admittedly, the task of recruiting, clothing, feeding and financing several 
thousand men far exceeded the parties' means. Overwhelmed by a task beyond 
their strength, they had to turn to the Germans for help. Pay, pensions, family 
allowances, supplies, clothing, housing and even uniforms were soon all 
provided by the Reich authorities. So the French Volunteer Legion was not the 
national corps I had imagined. It became a simple German unit: exactly the 
same as the Wehrmacht's 638° infantry regiment. 

As a backlash, Vichy took a hostile stance towards it. The Ministry of War 
prohibited officers and soldiers of the armistice army from enlisting there. 
Recruitment in the free zone was curbed by every possible means. The families 
of recruits were harassed. Finally, every effort was made to give the Legion an 
unenviable reputation. 

Dismayed at the turn of events, on the occasion of a venture so close to my 
heart, I intervened on several occasions, in the hope of smoothing things over. 
I brought Eugene Deloncle, then president of the Legion's Central Committee, 
to Admiral Darlan and General Huntziger, and did my best to reconcile points 
of view. It was all in vain. The positions taken on both sides were 
irreconcilable. Eventually, I too gave up. 


O 


Autumn and winter passed unchanged, except that recruitment for the 
Legion became increasingly difficult. Either because the enlisted men were 
really physically deficient, or because 1'0.K.W. had given the order to limit 
manpower, the Wehrmacht health service declared 85-90% of the young men 
who presented themselves at the Versailles barracks unfit for service” . 
Reinforcements were becoming increasingly skeletal. It was as if the Reich 
authorities wanted the Legion to die out for lack of Legionnaires. In February 
1942, rumors spread that the Legion was to be disbanded. 

However, the German staff had nothing to reproach our men with. After an 
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initial period of disorder, the companies were finally filtered out. Although not 
on the front line, our legionnaires took an active part in the fight against the 
partisans and bravely endured the harsh winter conditions. Many of them were 
wounded. Several had been awarded the Iron Cross. As in the burning desert of 
Palmyra, a handful of brave men scattered across the plains between Smolensk 
and Borodino stood up for the honor of the French flag in the snow flurries. 

In April 1942, President Laval succeeded Admiral Darlan. I have already 
mentioned that one of his first acts was to write to M. de Ribbentrop, telling 
him that he intended to officially sponsor the Anti-Bolshevik Legion®™ . Now 
that Laval was back in power, Abetz had no objection to the French 
government taking charge. It was the only way to keep it alive. 

After agreement between the Head of Government and Ambassador Abetz, 
it was agreed that I would be in charge of this matter. 


O 


The first objective was to increase the quality and quantity of our workforce. 

The larger the Legion, I told myself, the greater its military value. The 
greater its military value, the easier it would be to command respect. The idea 
was to build up the Legion step by step into a light division, which would 
elevate its position within the Wehrmacht, making it directly subordinate to a 
corps commander. 

If this was done skilfully, it should be possible to bring together in France 
fifteen to twenty thousand young people eager to answer the call to arms. This 
would make it possible to set up a mixed infantry, artillery and air force 
division® , with its own cadres, command organs, communications services 
and a medical section” . 

But to achieve this, a whole series of technical and psychological problems 
had to be resolved first. A new moral atmosphere had to be created around the 
Legion, discredited by the partisan spirit that had presided over its birth. It had 
to be impeccably dressed, because only the desire to belong to an elite corps 
would attract quality volunteers. Finally, we had to emphasize its national 
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69 150 experienced airmen had indicated that they wished to enlist on the Eastern Front, as soon as the 
Germans gave the go-ahead. 

701. When the Paris Protocols were being discussed, I said to General de Warlimont: "You'd think you 
were trying to force the whole of Africa through the eye of a needle. The Germans made the same mistake 
with the Legion, by imprisoning it in formulas that were far too narrow. Oaths to the Fihrer, German 
uniforms, German administration, etc., left no room for French national sentiment to flourish. Even in this 
area, the Germans could not resist subjecting our legionnaires to an attempt at Germanization. Need we say 
that the best among them were rebellious? I myself was neither able nor willing to lend a hand. At the same 
time as the German military were appealing to French patriotism, they were ignoring its profound nature and 
striving to break or subjugate it. If we accept that chauvinism is born of repressed nationalism, we can 
appreciate the absurdity of the operation carried out by 1'0.K.W. 


character, to encourage our young officers to sign up. 

All this could not be achieved by a simple propaganda campaign. The work 
to be done was broader and deeper. The Legion had to be given what it had 
lacked until now: a solid backbone and the feeling of being in the vanguard of 
the nation. 

This feeling was latent in existing formations. It was less a question of 
creating it, than of confirming it in our legionnaires, and revealing it to the 
country. Political intrigues, organizational shortcomings, lack of material 
resources, partisan quarrels, all formed a screen that prevented it from taking 
off. It would be enough to remove this dead weight to allow it to manifest itself 
in all its brilliance. 

I was passionate about this work. When I spoke about it to legionnaires on 
leave, or to the team of young collaborators I'd taken on to help me, I felt a deep 
thrill pass through them, proving to me that my views were in line with their 
desires. Truly, no race can compare to ours, as soon as you set it alight. In the 
ardor I could read in their eyes, in the warmth of the support I felt rising 
towards me, I drew the certainty of success. Until now, I'd almost suffocated in 
the cold abstraction of diplomatic negotiations. Ah! I felt it now: politics was 
not the art of making ideas prevail. It was the joy of exalting passions, of 
shaping people. 

But these young people were obeying an ideal so pure that its very purity 
made them vulnerable to discouragement. The self-sacrifice to which they 
aspired was so total that it risked being consumed in a vacuum, or shattered by 
certain German misunderstandings'. In this respect, as in that of intensifying 
recruitment, the Legion's statutes needed to be broadened. 


O 


After an initial period of trial and error, the various corps fighting on the 
Eastern Front were divided into three categories, each with its own special 
regulations: 

1. The armies of countries allied to the Reich and at war with the U.S.S.R.: 
Finland, Hungary, Romania, Italy, Croatia, Slovakia. These formations fought 
alongside German divisions, but formed separate units from the Wehrmacht. 
They were commanded by officers from their own countries, fought under 
national uniforms and were paid, fed, equipped and maintained by their 
respective governments. 

2. The corps of a neutral state, not at war with Russia, but a signatory of 
the Anti-Komintem Pact: Spain. Members of this formation, known as the Blue 
Division” , fought at the front in German uniform (since Spain was not in a 
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state of belligerence with the U.S.S.R.) but, on leave, donned the Spanish 
uniform with the red beret of the Requetes de Navarre. Commanded by 
Spanish officers, it was paid for, equipped and maintained by the Falange. 

3. Formations in territories occupied by the Reich, with no sovereign 
government: Norway, Holland” , Denmark, Flanders, Wallonia, Galicia, etc. 
These formations were not considered the emanation of a government, but of 
private political groupings. Their members, sworn to the Fuhrer, were 
assimilated to soldiers who had contracted an individual commitment to the 
Wehrmacht. The units were fed, equipped and maintained by the Reich. 
Incorporated into the German army, they were commanded only in part by 
national cadres, and fought under German uniforms. Only a crest, sewn onto 
their left arm, indicated their country or province of origin. 

The French Volunteer Legion fell into the third category. This anomaly - 
and it was an anomaly, since there was an independent French government - 
was due to the way it had been founded. Explanable at best, as long as the 
Legion was the creation of a group of parties, it was no longer justified from 
the day it became an emanation of the government. It was therefore important 
to rectify this state of affairs, by conferring on the French Legion a status 
similar to that of the Spanish division. 


O 


However, France was in a special situation. Our most effective way of 
participating in the defense of Europe was not to send a few thousand 
combatants to Russia, where gigantic armies were already fighting, and where 
our battalions could only play a secondary role. It was to defend the African 
continent against an Anglo-Saxon invasion. 


I knew the day was near when we'd need some tried and tested formations to 
reinforce and galvanize our African units. I knew that preventing the 
Americans from gaining a foothold in Casablanca or Dakar would ultimately 
be more profitable for Europe than intermittently chasing Ukrainian partisans. 
All the ideological arguments and propaganda tricks could not hide this fact: 
our participation in the fight against the U.S.S.R. was a nonsense, if we 
neglected, at the same time, to defend Africa. By what aberration were the 
Reich leaders allowing us to send volunteers to Kharkov at the very moment 
they were forbidding us to send reinforcements to Morocco? It made more 
sense to divide up the work and give each side its own sector: the Reich, the 
Eastern Front, from Leningrad to the Caucasus; France, the Atlantic Front, 
from Sidi Abd-Alla to Dakar. 
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Day after day, I kept repeating this to the Germans. But my objurgations 
were met with insurmountable mistrust. Would this mistrust be the same with 
troops who had already proven themselves in Russia? I assumed not. So I saw 
in the French Volunteer Legion a way of getting around the O.K.W.'s 
reluctance. 

Why not create a Legion of Volunteers to fight against Bolshevism and its 
allies? Why not allow us to commit our legionnaires to other theaters of 
operation, once they have completed their first training period in Russia? Why 
not tell the young men who would answer our call that, after helping to contain 
the onslaught of the Reds, they would have the right to defend A.O.F. or 
Morocco? This would have done nothing to harm the Reich's interests, and 
would have greatly served our own. It would have increased recruitment 
opportunities tenfold, and generated a great deal of enthusiasm for the Legion. 

But to achieve this, we had to expand the former L.V-F. into the "Tricolor 
Legion", and make it clear that the anti-Bolshevik role assigned to it today was 
just the beginning of the imperial mission it could be invested with tomorrow. 


O 


Obviously, this program could only be carried out with the agreement of the 
German authorities. I therefore requested an appointment with Colonel 
Cossmann, who had meanwhile succeeded Colonel Speidel as Chief of Staff of 
the Militarbefehlshaber in France. He told me he couldn't grant my request for 
an audience, as the Legion's problems didn't fall within his remit. He advised 
me to contact the Foreign Legions Department of the 1'0.K.W. in Berlin, 
headed at that time by General Matski. 

I was about to leave for the Reich's capital when I was informed by the 
German Embassy that General Matski was sending Colonel Mayer, his Chief 
of Staff, to Paris to examine all the questions raised by the Legion's 
transformation. 

A preliminary conversation took place on June 20, 1942 between Colonel 
Mayer, Frangois Gaucher, whom I had taken into my cabinet to deal with the 
political aspects of the affair, and Colonel Tézé, former director of General 
Dentz's cabinet, who was assisting me with military and technical questions. A 
second conference, which I attended, took place the following day. 

Colonel Mayer was in total ignorance of the situation. Not having been 
informed that the French government had decided to officially sponsor the 
Legion, he had come to Paris to gather the elements of a report against the 
L.V.F., with which Marshal Keitel intended to prescribe its dissolution. 

I urged him to postpone the submission of his report, and to tell his chiefs 
that a new chapter was about to open in the life of the Legion. I explained my 
plans to him, and told him of my intention to step up recruitment of men and 
staff as much as possible. I told him that I intended to increase the Legion's 


strength to a brigade, then to a light division, in successive stages. Finally, I 
assured him that I intended to put an end to political quarrels within the 
battalions. 

Turning to the question of the status of the Tricolor Legion, I expressed my 
desire to see French representation on the Eastern Front placed on the same 
basis as Spanish representation. Of course, this was not a matter of principle. 
But to be able to work with complete peace of mind, I needed the formal 
agreement of the German military authorities on the following seven points: 


1. Regrouping of existing battalions, to enable us to achieve a large 
unit, through the gradual addition of new battalions, with a ceiling of 
20,000 men? . 

2: Assurance that command and administration would be 
exclusively French, with only Wehrmacht officers and NCOs providing 
training. This command would ensure discipline within the corps. The tactical 
and strategic use of the Legion was to be determined by the commander of the 
German brigade, division or corps into which the French Legion was to be 
incorporated. 

3. Legion members were authorized and even obliged to wear French 
uniforms when in France. It remained understood that they would fight in 
German uniform, with a tricolor patch on the left arm. Later, I wanted 
our fighters to wear French helmets. 

4. Authorization to create three training and assembly centers for 
volunteers in the free zone (Guéret), the occupied zone (Montargis) and 
North Africa (Algiers). Volunteers would be sent to the Versailles 
barracks in formed and supervised units. An initial medical examination, 
based on the regulations in force in the German army, would be carried 
out in these centers, to avoid the major waste that would occur on final 
incorporation. 

5. Granting of reduced weaponry to enable volunteers to exercise 
during their stay in French assembly camps. For my part, I agreed to 
consider installing a German controller in the three above-mentioned 
centers, charged with monitoring the use of these weapons and ensuring 
that only recruits destined to join the Eastern Front were received and 
grouped in these camps. 

6. Authorization to add artillery, aviation and medical units to 
infantry units. 

7. The French government retroactively takes into account all 
expenses incurred by the French Legion (pay, disability pensions, 
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retirement, equipment and stewardship costs) previously borne by the 
German military administration. 


If I had the agreement of the 1'0.K. W. on the seven above-mentioned 
points, I assured Colonel Mayer that I was determined to provide the 
Wehrmacht with an elite corps within six months, whose firepower I could 
guarantee. 


- Colonel Mayer replied: "I can't give you an affirmative answer until I've 
submitted your requests to my chiefs. But I think I can tell you right now that 
your plans are in line with General Matski's views. I'm sure he will welcome 
them. As soon as I arrive in Berlin, I will give him your memorandum. | can 
only see points 5 and 6 being discussed. As soon as I have the 1'0.K.W.'s reply, 
I will send it to you as soon as possible. 


O 


Once the groundwork had been laid on the German side, I was ready to 
tackle the French problems. One of the thorniest was that of the political party 
leaders. I couldn't leave things as they were. To do so would have been to put 
myself under their guardianship, and allow disputes that had gone on far too 
long to drag on. But to oust them would have been clumsy and unfair. Clumsy, 
because their militants made up the majority of the workforce, and it would 
have meant breaking up the existing battalions. Unfair, because the real 
courage with which they had campaigned for the Legion, at a time when Vichy 
deliberately ignored its existence, should not be overlooked. 

What's more, the French government had no desire to take a direct part in 
setting up the new Legion. It could only act through an intermediary 
organization. Spain, despite having signed the Anti-Komintern Pact, had done 
likewise, to avoid going to war with Russia. It was not the Spanish 
government, but the Falange, as a state party, that had set up and sponsored the 
Blue Division. Liaison was via Mr. Serrano Suner, who was both head of the 
Falange and Foreign Minister in the Franco government. 

The problem was more difficult to solve in France, as we didn't have a state 
party. To overcome this drawback, I decided to retain the old L.V.F. Central 
Committee, which I chaired as government delegate. At the same time, I 
brought in Joseph Darnand, head of the S.O.L. and Renaud, head of the 
Jeunesses de France et d'outre-mer, as representatives of the most active 
movements in the free zone. In this way, the Central Committee lost its 
exclusively "northern" character and extended its influence to both zones of 
France. 

Having secured the support of all committee members, I convened a 
meeting at the Hotel Matignon on June 22, 1942, the first anniversary of the 
entry of German troops into Russia. At this meeting, M. Costantini, the current 


Chairman, handed over all his powers to me. The L.V.F. was dissolved and 
transformed into the Légion tricolore. | read out the expanded statutes of the 
new Legion to the party leaders, and they unanimously approved them. All that 
remained was to have them ratified by the German authorities. 

Ambassador Abetz, consulted on the matter, advised me to present the 
statutes to General Oberg, head of the SS in France and, as such, responsible 
for all matters concerning associations and groups. The Ambassador told me 
that this approach was better than going to the Majestic, which, he said, "had 
no say in the matter". Confirmed in this opinion by Colonel Cossmann's earlier 
attitude, I followed his advice. General Oberg had no difficulty in ratifying the 
text I submitted to him'. The statutes were deposited with the Prefecture of 
Police, and on July 18, the government, showing its interest in this new group, 
published law no. 704, concerning the guarantees given to its members” . 


O 


Now that the legal and political foundations of the Légion tricolore had been 
laid, I turned my attention to the organizational work itself. 

My first concern was to create a new recruitment law, which I wanted to see 
extended to both zones and to North Africa, as well as to the armistice army, 
both metropolitan and colonial, which alone was capable of providing us with 
valuable cadres. 

As early as July 6, a circular from the Minister of War, addressed to the 
generals commanding military divisions, authorized officers, non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men to join the Tricolor Legion” . On July 
14, a second circular confirmed the previous one, and set out the procedures for 
enlisting in the Legion” . 

A decree, countersigned by the ministries concerned, then specified: 


1. That official French decorations could be awarded to volunteers who 
proved themselves worthy of them: the Legion of Honor, the Military 
Medal and a Legionnaire Cross of War, specially created for this 
purpose. 

2. That officers, non-commissioned officers and enlisted men who 
joined the Legion would enjoy the same benefits as combatants in the 
French army, as far as pensions and allowances were concerned. 

3. That salaries would be equal to those of the Wehrmacht, so as not to 
disadvantage legionnaires of the former L. V.F. 

4. That active servicemen who left the armistice army to join the 
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The Tricolor Legion . 147 join 
the Legion would receive all the desirable guarantees for their career. 
The time they spent on the Eastern Front would be counted as a 
campaign period, and their conduct in the field would be taken into 
account for their subsequent advancement” . 


The army, and in particular the African Army, was an excellent reservoir of 
young, capable people. But it was not the only one. Certain civilian sectors 
could also provide an interesting supplement. Consequently, the principles 
laid down by the Ministry of War were extended to the Chantiers de Jeunesse 
” the Légion des Combattants® and the S.O.L.*' . On July 7, a circular from 
the Ministry of the Interior instructed prefects to support, at regional and 
departmental level, organizations that directly or indirectly recruited Legion 
volunteers” . 

As soon as this first set of decrees was published, I finalized a second, 
designed to ensure the protection of legionnaires and their families. A decree 
issued by the Ministry of Justice stipulated that no deportation order could be 
issued against them*’ . The courts were instructed to refrain from arbitrary 
harassment. Some legionnaires who had been unjustly arrested and 
imprisoned were released and granted amnesty. Railroads granted Legion 
members the fare reductions usually granted to members of the army™ . 
Finally, a decree from the Ministry of Finance ordered that Legionnaires’ 
families be paid allowances equal to those of other mobilized families® . 

This set of measures gradually put an end to official opposition to the 
Tricolor Legion, or rather prevented it from becoming so acute. The 
atmosphere of hostility surrounding our Legionnaires began to dissipate, 
giving way to much more favorable feelings. 


O 
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At the same time, the technical organization was developing rapidly. 

To minimize interference from political and military circles, I began by 
carefully demarcating their respective spheres, setting up two cabinets: one 
civilian, headed by Pierre Gallet, former head of propaganda at the Légion des 
combattants; the other military, headed by General Galy, surrounded by a staff 
of half a dozen officers** . Colonel Puaud, former commander of a Foreign 
Legion regiment, who had been educated in Morocco at Lyautey's school, was 
appointed to command the troops*’ . The administrative services were 
entrusted to a talented young military intendant, Commandant Merlet, who 
had already proved his worth in Syria. Finally, General Blanc, assisted by 
Colonel Magnin, was entrusted with organizing propaganda and recruitment 
in North Africa. 

At the beginning of July, an assembly center was set up in Guéret for all 
volunteers from Africa and the free zone. From there, they were to be directed 
to Versailles, in accordance with the memorandum I had given to Colonel 
Mayer. 

In the civilian sector, there was less to create, but more to reform, as existing 
organizations were of mediocre quality. On my instructions, Gaucher and 
Gallet overhauled the former general secretariat of the L.V.F. Then the staff of 
the departmental and regional delegations were purged. A homogeneous 
network of inspectors was established throughout the country. Gaucher, who 
had headed the Ministry of Information for a time, knew thirty or so active, 
committed young people. They became regional delegates of the Légion 
tricolore. Their choice was a delicate one, as their action was destined, in my 
mind, to expand considerably. By adding a few good militants from the P.P.F. 
and the M.S.R., we had an elite staff, far superior to that of any political 


grouping. 
O 


Having settled these various questions, I set about, with my collaborators, to 
give a new style to the Legion, so as to make visible to the public the 
transformations that had taken place within it. 


First of all, the uniform. It was a great step forward for legionnaires on leave 
to wear French uniforms. In agreement with the Minister of War, I decided 
that legionnaires would be dressed in regulation uniforms, with the khaki beret 
of fortress troops, to distinguish them from armistice army recruits. 
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Then I gave the Legion a new badge: a golden eagle, embracing lightning in 
its talons and wearing a tricolor crest on its chest** . The Italians had the 
Roman eagle. The Germans had the Germanic eagle. Why shouldn't France 
have its own symbol of strength? All it took was the Napoleonic eagle, which 
our armies had already worn during the Russian campaign. Its reappearance at 
Smolensk and Borodino, one hundred and thirty years after the debacle of the 
Grande Armée, would be a moving reminder of the permanence of our history. 
It would also mark the imperial character of the new Legion. 

I also had "light-colored pennants" embroidered, both for the existing 
battalions and for those that would be joining them. These were inspired by the 
flags of the battalions of 1793, and featured a tricolor scarf with a golden eagle 
on the crest. I had Colonel Puaud's personal pennant inscribed with the motto I 
had chosen for the Legion: "Plus est en nous" ("More is in us"). 

Then I had Gaucher draw up a model of the Legionnaire's War Cross. 
Related to the Croix de Guerre of 1914-1918, it was worn with a green ribbon, 
striped in black. The two crossed swords were replaced by a laurel wreath. The 
obverse featured the Legion insignia. The reverse read: "Croix de guerre 
légionnaire" . Finally, I decided that the official anthem of the Légion tricolore 
would be Méhul's Marche consulaire, the most beautiful French anthem after 
the Marseillaise. 

All these elements gave the Tricolor Legion an authentically French style. I 
wanted all our propaganda to be imbued with the same character. 

Two beautiful posters, one depicting a legionnaire in profile, watching a 
battalion of Empire grenadiers march past, with the motto: "Before History, 
you will not be an anonymous hero", the other depicting a bundle of French 
flags from different eras, grouped around Rude's Marseillaise, were affixed to 
the walls of every commune in France. A third made a vibrant appeal to 
French youth, inviting them to join the Légion tricolore, whose broader 
objectives were clearly stated® . Finally, a postage stamp inspired by one of 
our posters was issued by the Secrétariat Général des P.T.T. and was a great 
success. Sold out in forty-eight hours, it raised 8.5 million euros for the 
Legion's social works. 

Radio propaganda followed the same principles. I had obtained the right to 
make a daily broadcast in Vichy, on the state stations. I had entrusted the 
direction to Léon Gaultier, who had already attracted public attention with his 
"Radio-Révolution" talks. 

You can't explain the value of a radio program. You have to listen to it, to 
feel its qualities. Léon Gaultier's were dazzling, because he was passionate 
and knew how to communicate his passion to his listeners. In a voice at times 
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vibrant, at others strangled with rage, Gaultier would comment on daily 
events, polemicize with Moscow and London, refute the arguments of the 
Gaullists, then hit them with new ones, leaving his audience electrified 
between two verses of the Marche consulaire. His talks smacked of 
gunpowder and white-hot steel. 


While this work continued in France, a delegation from the Central 
Committee left on June 30 for the Eastern Front to visit our compatriots and 
announce the changes taking place within the Legion. Unable to leave Paris, I 
drafted a short message for our Legionnaires, which I asked Joseph Darnand 
to pass on to them on my behalf. 

The head of the S.O.L. read my speech at the Kruschina camp on July 9, 
1942. 

Here is the text: 


French Legion volunteers, 

By taking part, during a particularly harsh winter, in the fighting on 
the Russian front, you have evoked for us memories of a glorious past. 
Your conduct has earned you the honors and praise of your leaders, and 
you have shown yourselves worthy of the future we want to build. 

Some of your people have fallen, sacrificing their lives for a great 
cause. We bow our heads with pity before their graves. Others have been 
wounded or bruised by the cold: they are entitled to our gratitude and 
concern. They will not be bargained for. 

Important measures have just been taken. They concern you directly. 
They also concern your families. Chief Darnand, permanent delegate of 
the French Legion of Veterans to the French government, who represents 
me among you, will explain them to you in detail. He will also tell you of 
the particular sympathy with which the Marshal has surrounded you. You 
will see that your efforts have already borne fruit, and that a new chapter 
is opening in the history of your Legion. 

Encouraged and protected by the will of the government, new and more 
numerous comrades will join you at your battle stations, alongside 
soldiers from seven other nations who are fighting, like you, for their 
country's independence. 

You'll welcome them as brothers and sisters. But you can also tell them 
with pride: "We showed you the way. We were here first. 

From now on, you will have more leaders worthy of the faith that drives 
you. You will obey them with discipline and show your comrades in the 
allied armies that the greatest French military traditions live on in you. 
Today you are in Russia. Tomorrow, you may be elsewhere. But wherever 


you are engaged, national honor will be at stake. 

The Marshal declared, "I hate the lies that have done us so much 
harm." 

Yet you are fighting to wipe out once and for all one of the sources of 
lies that have done us the most harm. Every day, you see the ravages of 
Bolshevism. By your sacrifice and self-sacrifice, you will help to keep this 
scourge out of our towns and countryside. In so doing, as well as 
defending a European cause, you will be defending France's most 
immediate interests. 

Your adversaries have winter as their ally: in other words, death. Your 
ally is spring: the bursting forth of new life. You will bring this new life 
back with you on your return, to ignite all French people who have yet to 
feel the breath of new times upon them. 

You will remind the country watching you that happiness lies in 
freedom and freedom in courage. The nation has confidence in you. 

Vive le Maréchal! Vive la France! 


es 

Radio broadcasts, posters spread all over France, decrees published in the 
Journal Officiel, appeals in the press, had stimulated public curiosity. The 
transformation undergone by the Legion had been noticed. Volunteers were 
turning up in greater numbers at the Versailles barracks, where the average 
number of young men requesting enlistment had risen from 50 to 180 per 
week. In the free zone, applications for enlistment began to arrive at the War 
Ministry, from where they were forwarded to my military office. They often 
came from young officers in the African Army, who were more attracted by 
the prospect of fighting than by inaction. Others wanted to join the Legion in 
Russia because they thought they would learn their trade better there than in a 
provincial garrison. Despite severe eliminations, a new battalion was soon in 
place. All these signs were encouraging. 

Many of those who asked to join were too old to be part of a fighting unit. 
Nevertheless, their spontaneous adhesion proved that they approved of the 
Legion, its action and its slogans. Regretting that I could not make use of all 
this goodwill, which could represent a force if kept together, I decided to bring 
them together in a new organization: "Les Amis de la Légion" (Friends of the 
Legion). 

The "Friends of the Legion" was a civilian organization intended to 
welcome all those who, for one reason or another (age, health, various 
obligations) were unable to join a combat unit, but wished to lend their moral 
support to the Legion and to back up its action by any means at their disposal. 

This organization was intended, in my mind, to serve as a link between the 
nation and Legionnaires, and to put an end to the isolation in which they had 
lived until then. The Friends of the Legion were the civic extension of our 


fighting units. Its members, grouped in each département and even in each 
commune, would form a living link between them and the public. Committed 
to promoting in their towns and villages the high moral virtues embodied by 
our soldiers in the line of fire, they were destined to become not just 
propagandists, but champions and defenders of the Legionary ideal. 

Thanks to them, our armed volunteers would feel less alone. When they 
left, they would know that they were leaving friends to protect their children 
and families. And they would also feel that they were fulfilling their task with 
dignity, being watched and admired by many of their compatriots. As for the 
Friends of the Legion, they would find a daily stimulus and encouragement in 
the example set by our legionnaires. They would feel that their efforts should 
not be inferior to those of our combatants, who provided daily proof of their 
self-sacrifice. 

But that wasn't the end of the role I assigned them. In Spain, the Legion had 
sprung from the Party. Reversing the order of factors, would it not be possible, 
I asked myself, to make the Party emerge from the Legion in France? 

Observing the evolution of political groupings in the occupied zone, it was 
impossible not to attribute their failure to the personalism of their leaders. 
Rightly or wrongly, the French distrust men but believe in ideas, and it's easier 
to rally them around a principle than an individual. All the dictators in our 
history have been careful to identify themselves with an abstract symbol. For 
Robespierre, it was "Virtue" or "the Supreme Being". For Napoleon, it was 
"Liberty", and later "Glory". Marshal Pétain, who had made "the gift of 
himself to France", constantly invoked "French Unity". 

If you wanted to create a single party in France, you had to find a myth 
around which to rally it. The Tricolor Legion offered just such a myth, and the 
most elevated one at that. Sanctified by the sacrifice of its heroes and the blood 
of its martyrs, its influence was greater than that of any political grouping, and 
as a collective body, it could serve as a flag for all the country's revolutionary 
forces. To mark this convergence of spirits and hasten their fusion was, along 
with the formation of popular militias, the role I assigned to the Friends of the 
Legion. 

I therefore asked Gallet, the head of my civil cabinet, to organize this new 
body. This young man, who in 1939 had belonged to the same Corps Franc as 
Darnand ', had shown exemplary bravery in action. His comrades, who sensed 
an iron will animating this seemingly fragile shell, nicknamed him "Saint- 
Just", and I have to say that the resemblance was deeper than they thought. 
Consumed by an inner fire so intense that it prevented him from expressing 
himself in anything other than a low, choppy voice, Gallet's limpid, calm gaze 
reflected the rigor of his thoughts. 

I thought organizing the Friends of the Legion would be hard work, 
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and that it would be a long time before he would reap the benefits. I was 
wrong. No sooner was the creation of the Friends of the Legion announced, 
than memberships began pouring in from every corner of France. Towards the 
beginning of September, Maret, our regional delegate in Rouen, whose area 
included the four Normandy departments known for their notoriously Gaullist 
character, was able to tell me that the number of registered members had risen 
to 25,000. This high figure was due to the fact that Colonel Josse, President of 
the Ligue des titulaires de la Légion d'honneur décorés au péril de leur vie 
(League of Legion of Honor holders decorated at the risk of their lives), had 
obtained the en bloc membership of his 12,000-strong association. In other 
departments, the figures ranged from 800 to 3,000. 

A sort of shudder seemed to pass over the country. Something was 
beginning to move in the depths of the nation. Was this the harbinger of the 
national revolution we'd heard so much about, but had never been willing to 
take seriously? It was still too early to tell. But the wave of new memberships 
was an indication of the turnaround in public opinion since June 22, when the 
L.V.F. gave birth to the Légion tricolore. 


O 


We were beginning to catch a glimpse of the goal, but we were still a long 
way from achieving it. All this remained precarious until the military 
organization was firmly established. Nothing could be considered definitive 
until 1'0.K.W. had responded in the affirmative to my memorandum of June 
Zl, 

What was Colonel Mayer doing? We'd reached the beginning of August, 
and I still had no answer from him. This prolonged silence was beginning to 
worry me. 

All the more so as the government had received a request from the 
Wiesbaden Armistice Commission for information concerning the Gueéret 
assembly center. I concluded that my memorandum had not yet reached the 
relevant authorities, otherwise they would have been in possession of all the 
necessary information. 

I wanted to find out for sure, and went to the Majestic Hotel. A second time, 
I found the door closed. I learned that General von Stulpnagel had been 
incensed to learn that I had submitted the statutes of the Tricolor Legion to 
General Oberg, 1.e. to the S.S. and not to his services. However, if I had done 
so, it had been on Abetz's advice. It was difficult to navigate the rivalries 
between the various German authorities... 


O 


In the meantime, Mgr de Mayol de Lupé, whom Abetz had appointed as 
chaplain to the L.V.F., arrived in the capital. I had often been warned about 
this eccentric character who, having had difficulties with both the Church and 
the Army, lived cautiously on the bangs of both. Despite his assertions to the 
contrary, I knew that he had left for the front only against his will. By the time 
he arrived in Poland, he had gained considerable influence over a group of 
German servicemen, with whom he posed as the bishop of chansons de geste. 
These good people, unaware of his Neapolitan background, had apparently 
taken him for a great French lord. 

His Grandeur feared nothing so much as a government takeover of the 
Legion, which would have risked diminishing its privileges or shedding light 
on its true personality. He only wanted to know about the L.V.F. and 
fulminated against the Tricolor Legion, having never admitted that the French 
flag was blue-white-red. A monarchist, as one should be when belonging to 
such an illustrious lineage, he only admitted the white flag with fleurs-de-lis, 
on the model of which he had had a personal pennant made. 

Around August 20, Monseigneur asked for an audience. I granted it. With 
exquisite condescension, a very "grand siécle" air, and a slight Faubourgian 
grassey, he confided in me that he was the depositary of the innermost 
thoughts of the German General Staff, and that they wanted nothing to do with 
the reforms I had undertaken. 

I'd met a lot of schemers in my life; I'd rarely seen one so successful. So I let 
him speak with genuine amusement. But as the conversation dragged on, I 
realized that Monseigneur was trying to intimidate me. I immediately cut the 
conversation short, thanked my visitor for his valuable information and threw 
him out without further ado. 

Still troubled by what I had just heard, I went to see Councillor Rahn at the 
German Embassy, and told him how embarrassed I was by 1'0.K.W.'s 
prolonged silence. 

- What should I do?" I asked. Should I suspend recruitment pending a 
decision, or go ahead as if my requests had been accepted? This lack of 
response is more embarrassing than a refusal. As of now, I have a battalion 
assembled in Guéret. I don't dare send it up to Versailles until the situation has 
been clarified. 

- Persevere!" replied Rahn. Your memorandum is being studied at 
headquarters. I'm convinced that a favorable response will not be long in 
coming. In the meantime, Tuen Sie als ob, act as if everything were in order. If 
there are any difficulties, we'll iron them out. Our military are skeptical. They 
don't believe you can increase recruitment. Prove them wrong. Flood the 
Versailles barracks with new volunteers. Men, more men, always more men, 


that's what we need! Bring them out of the ground, kicking them with your 
heels if you have to. That's the best way to convince 1'0.K.W." 

After all, maybe Rahn was right. I had no way of knowing what was going 
on in Berlin. The wisest thing to do was to work, and not stop to gossip. 


O 


Besides, at this point, I had no choice. I was committed to an affair that had 
to be seen through to the end. The volunteers from the free zone, gathered in 
Guéret, were beginning to think that time was running out. They were getting 
fed up with doing nothing and wondering what was waiting to send them to the 
front. Another fortnight of this regime and they'd be back home. Whatever 
happened, they had to be sent to Versailles. 

The former L.V.F. Central Committee had planned to organize a "Legion 
Day" to commemorate the memory of fallen French volunteers. This 
ceremony, postponed month after month, never took place. I decided to 
resume the project and set the date for August 27. It was on that day, a year 
earlier, that the first contingent of legionnaires had left for the Eastern Front, 
and that Laval and Déat had miraculously escaped the Versailles bombing". It 
coincided roughly with the departure of the new battalion. It was an event to be 
celebrated with the utmost solemnity. 

I therefore decided to send up the Gueret battalion on the night of August 24 
to 25, to amalgamate it with the volunteers recruited in the occupied zone, who 
were gathered at the Versailles barracks. Before it set off, General Galy and 
Colonel Puaud asked me to review it. 
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I went to Guéret on the morning of August 24, accompanied by a group of 
collaborators: General Galy, Francois Gaucher, Gaultier, Cantin and Boutitie. 

Colonel Puaud was waiting for us at the entrance to the district. I inspected 
the barracks, after which a lunch attended by the prefect and a few local 
notables brought us together in a town café. 

At two o'clock, the volunteers lined up in the town hall square, where I 
addressed them as follows: 


Legionnaires, 


At a time when your first elements are going to reinforce the units that 
carry our flag in the fighting in the East, I salute you, on behalf of the 


head of the government, the ministers and the eminent personalities who 
patronize our Legion, as the vanguard of a new fighting France. 
I know how you feel. 

You will not stand idly by as the fate of Europe hangs in the balance. 
You will not bow your heads to the youth of the Continent who, in the face 
of death, are rising to the highest and noblest conception of life. You have 
given in to the pride of bearing arms, and to the pride of bearing them for 
a just cause. 

I know what you want. 

You know that France is a civilization that finds its influence and 
strength in its Empire. You don't want the barbarism of the Asians to 
wipe out our civilization, while their accomplices prolong the conflict or 
seek to escape their defeat by making us, and us alone, bear the full brunt 
of the disaster into which they have thrown us. 

You don't want the Patrie to be unable to assert, when the merits of 
each individual are weighed up, either a freely agreed contribution to a 
united defense, or a generously sought sacrifice in a common struggle. 

You assert that France, in a revolutionary war, can no longer be 
content with debilitating verbalism. You know that the cannons of Valmy 
have weighed more in history than the harangues of club orators. You 
want the people to hear 


1. Cantin, who had just been repatriated from Syria, was General Secretary of the Legion in the free 
zone. Boutitie was in charge of press and propaganda issues in Vichy. 


French the only eloquence that can now touch him: that of the exemplary 
act. 

You leave with the peace of mind that comes from living an adventure 
full of prestige and peril. 

You leave with the certainty that the nation, by decision of the 
Marshal and his government, will protect your people. 

You leave with the assurance that a determined mass of friends will 
not let your gesture be distorted, will defend your ideal, and will fight on 
the inside against the allies of those you will confront with arms. 

Legionnaires, 

Your battalions will return at the hour of peace, which we will be able 
to welcome, if we are worthy, without bitterness, following you with 
Joyful steps. 

With you, we'll finish building a community without pariahs or 
privileges, a strong and free community that will open the doors to a 
proud and happy existence for our young people. 

Legionnaires, long live the Marshal, long live France! 


As there was no music - because no regiment had volunteered” - my speech 
ended in a chilly silence, interspersed only with Colonel Puaud's commands. 
A muted hostility emanated from the audience, composed for the most part of 
Communist workers and Gaullist bourgeois. 

Suddenly, the companies began to march, singing, around the Grand-place. 
I'd been to a lot of parades in recent months. Never had I seen one quite like 
this. You could feel that these young people were deeply aware of the task they 
were about to accomplish. A kind of inner flame lit up their faces. Their song, 
chanted to the rousing rhythm of their march, evoked for me the "gleeful step 
of victory", as it says in the Spanish Phalangist anthem to which I had alluded 
in my speech. 

I felt transported back two years and saw myself again behind the gate of 
my prison camp. I thought back to the parade of farm teams, on their way to 
harvest, and the moving premonition I had had that day. Twenty-five months 
had passed since then, twenty-five months full of anguish and effort, 
exhilaration and discouragement. But in the end, my dream had taken shape, 
so that the image 


of today's legionnaires was superimposed, in my mind, on that of my 
comrades from 1940. No doubt it was still just a battalion. But others would 
soon follow its example... 

The troop circled the square a second time. The modesty of this parade, 
without fanfare or flags, gave it a pathetic quality. There was a striking 
contrast between the weakness of the numbers and the strength of conviction 
they exuded. Everyone felt, more or less confusedly, that they were witnessing 
the birth of something great. 

Then the crowd, hitherto inert and silent, burst into applause. Cheers and 
bravos erupted from all sides. By the sheer pride of their approach, our 
legionnaires had overcome the hostility of the spectators. Seized by the 
emotion that was gaining ground, those present uncovered themselves to 
salute the courageous youth as they sang their way into the unknown. 


90 Despite the support of the War Ministry, corps commanders were still very hostile. Their animosity 
towards the Legion was due, in large part, to the fear of seeing it drain their best elements. 
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t was when the Guéret contingent arrived in Versailles that the 

difficulties began. The battalion, which had come from the free zone, 
arrived at the Queen's barracks on the morning of August 25. German 
doctors wanted to give them an immediate medical check-up, and eliminated 
three-quarters of them on the pretext that they were unfit for campaigning”' . 
Some of these volunteers came from our African Army. When we told 
young officers who had been firing their guns for years in the Sahara and 
Atlas, and colonial sergeants with five years' campaigning experience in 
Tonkin or Syria, that they were unfit for military service, they got red in the 
face and became intractable. 

The vexatious nature of this measure was obvious. To make matters worse, 
the German military authorities demanded that the discharged soldiers - some 
75% of the contingent - take the train back to Guéret that evening. You can 
imagine the disappointment of these boys, who were thus prevented from 
attending the ceremonies on the 27th. 

91 This measure was all the more surprising given that the entire contingent had undergone an initial 
examination in Guéret, by a French medical officer who had previously visited Versailles to familiarize 


himself with German regulations. A number of recruits had been eliminated during this initial examination. 
Those who were retained were the best. 


To understand what happened next, we need to know how legionnaires 
were recruited and assembled in both zones. 

Throughout France, recruitment was basically handled by a single 
organization - the Légion tricolore - under the same name, by the same 
departments and by virtue of the same decrees. 

But we were not yet allowed to have a military assembly center like Guéret 
in the occupied territories: we were reduced to our civilian organizations, with 
no barracks, staff or independent means of supply. 

As a result, we had to proceed differently in each of the two zones: 

In the occupied zone: volunteers recruited by our services were sent directly 
to the Queen's barracks in Versailles, where they arrived individually, without 
having been grouped and dressed beforehand. There, the German military 
authorities took charge of them, and from then on they were beyond our 
control, as the barracks were entirely under German command. 

In the free zone: volunteers were first sent to the Guéret center. There, 
French officers grouped them, clothed and supervised them, and gave them 
the beginnings of military training. They were then sent in units to the 
Versailles barracks, where they joined the contingent from the occupied zone. 

This lack of parallelism was obviously embarrassing. But was it so serious? 
Certainly not. A little goodwill would have been enough to fix everything. But 
far from sorting things out, the Germans did their utmost to make things 
worse. 

Our intendant had sent a number of badges bearing our new insignia to the 
Versailles barracks for distribution to recruits in the occupied zone. The 
German commander of the barracks began by forbidding them to wear them. 

- You're from the L.V.F.," he told them, in a commanding tone. Those who 
come from the southern zone belong to the Tricolor Legion. Only your unit is 
legally recognized. The other is not”? ". 

Then, instead of amalgamating the two contingents, he split them and 
forbade them to merge. He barely allowed them to speak to each other. 

The Guéret contingent contained some fifteen surplus officers and NCOs, 
who were to be used to supervise the Versailles contingent. The Versailles 
contingent, on the other hand, had no cadres. The Germans forbade our 
officers to give orders to recruits from the occupied zone, and replaced them 
by German cadres. Thus, in the same barracks, there were Frenchmen 
commanded by Frenchmen, and Frenchmen commanded by Germans, 
volunteers who wore the badge, and others who did not. The result was as 
expected: our men began to quarrel amongst themselves. 

92 I hoped, moreover, that it was only temporary. Any day now I'd be waiting for authorization to set up 
an assembly center in the occupied zone, which would enable me to unify everything. This question formed 
paragraph 4 of my memorandum to Colonel Mayer. 

93 This was not true, as the statutes of the Légion tricolore had been approved by General Oberg. Having 


experienced the rivalries between the Embassy and the Majestic, I was now falling into the rivalry between 
the Army and the SS! 


Unease was at its height when, on the evening of the 25th, recruits from the 
occupied zone were given permission to walk around town, while recruits 
from the free zone were confined to their quarters. This measure seemed to 
them to be an inexplicable bullying. 

There was no better way to break up a troop's unity, and the Germans, 
experts in the field, could not have been unaware of this. Some Wehrmacht 
officers, who expected the Legion to disappear soon, were undoubtedly 
unhappy to see it reborn. Perhaps they were looking for an incident that would 
enable them, in one fell swoop, to dissolve the Legion in its entirety... In any 
case, on the evening of the 26th, a wind of revolt blew through the Versailles 
barracks. The men - most of whom were making their first contact with the 
Germans - were deeply disappointed by the welcome they had received, and 
were talking of breaking down the wall and returning home. 

For my part, I could hardly contain my anger. Why had I let the Guéret 
battalion go back up if I was going to treat them like this? Responsible for 
these men who had answered my call, the humiliation inflicted on them was 
stinging me in the face. What were our young officers, the Bassompierre, 
Clémenti, Boudet-Gheuzi, Barbe™ , Panné, Simoni, du Bouéttiez and others, 
who had left everything behind - their jobs, their homes, their regiments and 
their families - to come and don the uniform of the Legion, thinking? 

Before joining their battalions, some of them, notably Bassompierre, had 
toured our provinces giving talks to encourage other Frenchmen to follow 
their example. They had faced the whistles and jeers of their compatriots as 
they proclaimed their pride in fighting alongside Wehrmacht regiments. 

They had expected to be welcomed with open arms by their German 
comrades, as men who had spontaneously offered their lives for the triumph of 
a common cause. Instead, they were shunned with painful suspicion as 
undesirable, perhaps even dangerous, individuals. The lesson was harsh: was 
this the Franco-German brotherhood of arms? What a bitter disappointment 
for these young Frenchmen, quivering and sensitive, as quick to catch fire as 
they were to lose heart! 

I felt I had to talk to them as soon as possible. 


O 


I asked General Galy to gather the officers at the Hotel Matignon, where I 
received them that evening in the presence of Colonel Puaud. 

- "I know what's going on at Versailles," I told them, "and I owe you an 
explanation. Here it is: 


94 As I write these lines, I learn that poor Barbe, a superb twenty-five-year-old who had just married a 
ravishing young woman, has just died on the Eastern Front. He was ambushed by partisans and shot four 
times: twice in the lung, once in the liver and once in the leg. 


"At the root of the current state of affairs lies a misunderstanding. The 
instructions from Berlin concerning the Tricolor Legion have not yet reached 
the Majestic. This is why the military authorities in Versailles are ignoring 
you. In the absence of precise orders, they cannot act otherwise. But these 
instructions will soon arrive, and then everything will take on a normal 
physiognomy. 

"You might ask: why didn't you wait until everything was in order before 
sending for us? And I'll ask you: shouldn't you be present at the ceremonies the 
day after tomorrow, where the heroism of those you're going to relay will be 
commemorated? Without waiting for your answer, I took the risk. What's it 
compared to the one you've assumed by committing yourself? I give you my 
word: either you will a// be present at the taking up of arms on the 27th, or it 
won't happen at all. 

"But I'd like to draw your attention to another aspect of the problem. By 
going to fight on the Eastern Front, you will not only be fighting against 
Bolshevism, you will be rendering an invaluable service to France. You will 
be regaining, at the price of blood, the honor we lost in the debacle of June 
1940. 

"Do you think a// Germans want to see France regain its prestige? Let's put 
ourselves in their shoes. If we had just beaten them, as they have beaten us, do 
you think we'd be too eager to welcome German fighters into the French 
army? If some people's animosity turns against you, it's only proof of the good 
you're doing for the country. 

"Explain this to your men in Versailles, calm them down. Tell them that my 
bitterness is equal to yours; but we must stand our ground, and not lose heart 
over unimportant vexations. I expect them to be patient and disciplined. Those 
who refuse to understand my words simply prove that they are not worthy of 
the Legion. 

"I'm going to speak to the German authorities this evening. I hope to 
improve things. We're only 48 hours away from the ceremonies. I want the Z/ 
day to go off without a hitch. What can I say? I want it to be a success, a 
resounding success. Tell your comrades that I did not choose their motto 
lightly. In difficult times, let them repeat it softly, even with clenched fists: "P 
lus est en nous! "It will give them the strength they need to overcome any 
obstacle. 

I shook hands with each of them and left for the Majestic. 


ml 


- Do you realize what you're doing?" I asked Colonel Cossmann, to whom I 
had insisted on being admitted. Do you know what's going on at the Versailles 
barracks? The men I bring to you are ardent nationalists who have overcome 
their personal scruples and prejudices: they have braved the incomprehension 


and vindictiveness of their compatriots; they have left their families, their 
homes, their jobs, their regiments. All to fight alongside you, to mingle their 
blood with yours on the Russian front. Do you consider it generous to treat 
them as you do? What, I ask you, is the meaning of your propaganda about 
Europe, if you so discourage those who answer your call? You are 
discouraging the nation's elite. These young people come to you, they offer 
you their friendship. In return, you're inflicting on them a series of bullying 
and humiliations. Beware! If you continue to act in this way, there will be no 
more of them..." 

Colonel Cossmann looked at me in surprise. 

- I don't understand what you mean," he replied. What happened?" 

I described in detail the vexatious measures taken against our legionnaires 
at the Queen's barracks... 

- "There's something in all this that escapes me," continued the 
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colonel after a minute's reflection. Why set up a second Legion? The L.V.F. is 
already giving us enough trouble. I could see that Colonel Cossmann knew 
nothing about it. But also, why had he systematically refused to see me, each 
time I had wanted to explain my plans to him? 

- There aren't two Legions," I replied, "but only one," and I explained to 
him in detail the whole mechanism of the operation. 

Colonel Cossmann looked puzzled. 

- That's not at all what Mgr de Mayol de Lupé claims. Now I understood 
where all the trouble we were getting into at Versailles was coming from... 

- "What right has Monseigneur to come and explain my actions to you, and 
why are you listening to him instead of me? 

- Monseigneur has rendered great service to the Legion... 

- "I can see that," I replied dryly. 

What I noticed most of all - but this was nothing new - was the strange 
predilection Germans had for Frenchmen who flattered their self-esteem and 
fanned their distrust of other Frenchmen. But I hadn't come to the Majestic to 
discuss these things. 

- That's not the question," I continued in a more relaxed tone. It's a question 
of knowing whether you intend to maintain the decisions you've made, or 
whether you're willing to help me restore calm to Versailles, now that I've 
explained the substance of the matter." 

Colonel Cossmann was visibly annoyed. He was a loyal man, and of 
undeniable kindness. He had been misinformed. Now he felt the injustice of 
the situation. 

- I can't change the fact that I haven't yet received any instructions from 
Berlin," he says, "but I can take a few temporary measures in the meantime, 
which I hope will help to relax tempers. This will buy us a week. After that, 
we'll see... 

- That's all ask," I replied, "and thank you in advance. The most important 
thing is that the ZZ ceremonies take place with dignity. Just think how 
discouraged many of our legionnaires would be if they had to go home 
without attending the party... 

- It won't be," says the colonel firmly. Surely there's some way to work this 
out." 

It was then agreed that a new medical examination would take place next 
week. All those declared unfit for service in 


would be retained in the Legion. They would be assigned to offices. In the 
meantime, everyone would remain in Versailles” . 

- As for extending the wearing of the badge to the contingent in the 
occupied zone, I'm afraid I can't satisfy you. This is beyond my competence. 
I'll have to ask Berlin for instructions. 

No matter what we did, pettiness never got in the way. When I thought that 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Libyan desert, millions of men were embracing 
each other in furious hand-to-hand combat, when I considered the formidable 
stakes involved in this battle and the perils that risked submerging the 
Continent, this discussion suddenly seemed to me to be of derisory futility. It 
was to try and make Europe that I was in government, not to waste my time on 
questions of insignia. 

I thanked the colonel and returned to Matignon. 


O 


The organization of the August 27 ceremonies was a very delicate affair, 
and took up a great deal of my time. It was the first time an event of this 
magnitude had taken place in Paris since the armistice was signed. I wanted it 
to be impeccable. 

The program began with a solemn mass at Notre-Dame to commemorate 
the Legion's dead. In the afternoon, a parade would take place in the courtyard 
of the Invalides. Two Legions of Honor, four military medals and one 
hundred and ten Croix de Guerre were to be awarded to the wounded and 
families of the deceased. Four pennants were also to be presented to Colonel 
Puaud: two for the two battalions already at the front; the third for the 
battalion about to leave. The fourth was for the battalion that was beginning to 
form, and would follow the current battalion in two weeks's time. Following 
the taking up of arms, a section of legionnaires, commanded by Colonel 
Puaud, would lay wreaths at the tomb of the unknown soldier. 

Each of these ceremonies required meticulous preparation. I had drawn up 
the order in full agreement with Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris' , and 
General Mariaux, Governor of the Invalides”’’ . A final conference was held 
on the afternoon of the 25th, with representatives from the Seine Prefecture, 


95 I had proposed that volunteers declared unfit for service on the Eastern Front should not be sent 
home, and therefore dispersed, but retained to form other units likely to be engaged in a different theater of 
operations (in Africa, for example). But this proposal was not accepted. 

96 Cardinal Suhard accepted all my suggestions, particularly those concerning the cathedrals interior 
decoration, with great understanding. 

The archbishop of Paris - since 1940 - was poorly received by the new authorities at the Liberation. He 
was asked not to attend General de Gaulle's Te Deum at Notre-Dame on August 26, 1944 (Editor's note). 

97 Together with Colonel Tézé, the governor of Les Invalides drew up the exact program for the parade 
and the taking up of arms. 


the Police Prefecture, the S.N.C.F.”* , the Fine Arts Department, the City of 
Paris, the Republican Guard, the press and radio. All relatives of legionnaires 
living in the provinces were invited to attend the commemorative mass. A 
delegation of servicemen from the Eastern Front was expected the following 
day. The official invitations were out. All that remained was to settle a few 
details I thought I'd hit the nail on the head. Little did I know that in the next 
twenty-four hours, everything would be compromised almost beyond repair. 


fl 


On the morning of August 26, I received a phone call from Commandant L. 
(I prefer not to mention his name), urging me to drop by the Majestic. 

Several officers were gathered in his office. 

- We were surprised to learn of the program for tomorrow's ceremonies," 
they told me. You seem to have forgotten that the legionnaires are part of a 
German unit, and as such answerable to the Commander of the Wehrmacht. 
The legionnaires must be back in Versailles by the 1 p.m. soup break. An 
exercise is scheduled for the afternoon. 

The takeover was set for 3pm. What was to be done? 

- But the German embassy has organized a lunch for them and their families 
at the Grand Palais," I replied, dumbfounded. Has the Rue de Lille been 
informed of your decision? 

- We are sorry. It is irrevocable. 

- "But the Ambassador...," I insisted. 

- "We're on strictly military ground here, where the Embassy has nothing to 
do," they replied curtly. 

- We'll have to take up arms before lunch," he says. 


98 Legionnaires had to be transported from Versailles to Paris and back by special trains. 


I said. The deadlines are very tight. Mass starts at ten and doesn't finish until 
eleven fifteen. 

- The religious ceremony will last an hour and a quarter? But that's far too 
long! 

- And yet," I replied, "this is the normal duration of a high mass with music. 
Cardinal Suhard is doing us the honor of giving the absolution himself." 

The officers exchanged a few words in hushed tones. 

- The Cardinal just has to hurry up," says the younger man casually. Let 
him arrange for the mass to last no more than half an hour. That's more than 
enough. 

I was starting to get fed up. 

- "It would be difficult for me to convey a message of this kind to the 
Cardinal," I said brittlingly. If you insist, I'll ask you to take care of it 
yourself." 

The officers consulted each other again in hushed tones. 

- "What if mass started at nine?" asked one of them, more conciliatory than 
the others. 

It would disrupt the whole day's schedule. The police, guests and families 
would have to be notified; train times would have to be changed, and so on. 
But it wasn't impossible. After a short discussion, it was agreed that mass 
would be held from 9 to 10:15. Legionnaires would walk from the cathedral to 
Les Invalides. The taking up of arms would take place from noon to 1 am. At 
1 a.m., they would take the train back to Versailles. Only a group of four 
officers and six men would remain in Paris, for the ceremony at the Arc de 
Triomphe, which would take place at Spm. 

I was about to withdraw, when Major L. said to me, in a detached tone: 

- "By the way, I must inform you that the performance of the Marseillaise 
during the taking up of arms, is strictly forbidden, as is the salute to the flag." 

I almost lost heart. Ah yes, we were defeated, indeed defeated! Never, even 
in the worst moments of my captivity, had I felt it as cruelly as I did at that 
moment. 

- Why?" I asked. But it's insane... 

- I'm sorry," replied the commander in a peremptory tone, "we have precise 
instructions. There's no point in discussing them. 

- "Then that's fine," I replied, picking up my napkin again. I'll think the 
situation over and reserve the right to let you know later this evening, whether 
the ceremonies will take place, or not." 


Back at the H6tel Matignon, I summoned Colonel Puaud, Colonel Tézé, 
Gaucher and Grosville and informed them of the ban that had just been 
imposed on me. Overworked for a fortnight, the nerves of my collaborators 
were at breaking point. Colonel Tézé was seized with anger and declared that 
it was impossible to take up arms under these conditions. I too felt like giving 
up. 

Yet the invitations were out. The newspapers had published the program of 
ceremonies. Legionnaires! families were on their way. And the legionnaires 
themselves, encased in Versailles, confidently awaited a favorable outcome... 

There was only one way to rectify the situation: write directly to General 
von Stulpnagel to protest against his decision. It might have been risky. But at 
this point, there was little to lose. I took up my pen and wrote the following 
letter: 


Paris, August 26, 1942 


AS. E.General von Stulpnagel 
Militdrbefehlshaber en France 
Hotel Majestic, Paris 


Excellence, 


I have just been informed by your services that you have taken the 
decision to prohibit the display of the French colors and the playing of 
the national anthem, during the taking up of arms which is due to take 
place tomorrow, August 27, in the main courtyard of the Invalides. 

This ceremony, authorized a month ago by your services, was the 
subject of precise agreements. However, the ban I have just been notified 
of would make it impossible for me, if it were to be maintained, to 
proceed with the presentation of decorations to the French legionnaires 
who died on the Eastern Front. 

Id like to think that you haven't been made sufficiently aware of the 
deeper significance of this ceremony, and that your ban is based on a 
misunderstanding. 

For the first time in the history of our two countries, the Légion 
d'honneur will be awarded posthumously to officers who fought 
alongside you, whereas until now, this decoration has always been 
awarded to men who fought against you. This is an important date in the 
history of this Order. 

However, the awarding of this decoration follows a traditional 

ceremonial, the absence of which would rob it of much of its significance and 
diminish the impact of a gesture by which the French government wished to 


mark the beginning of a new era in relations between France and the Reich. 

It is customary, in fact, for the colors to be saluted after the citation 
has been read, and for the music to play the chorus of the national 
anthem. In a ceremony of this kind, these elements have more than just 
aesthetic and decorative value. They have the importance of an age-old 
tradition. 

Your ban would take all the sparkle out of an event that I wanted to be 
as solemn as possible. 

It's about honoring the men who, incorporated into the Wehrmacht, 
mingled their blood with yours, for the triumph of a common cause. I 
cannot resign myself to thinking that you wanted to tarnish the tribute 
paid to their memory. 

I would therefore be extremely grateful if you could tell me whether, 
despite the arguments I have just outlined, you intend to maintain the 
ban in question, and whether it is futile to hope that it can be lifted. 

Your Excellency, I am deeply saddened. 

Yours faithfully 


I had a guard take the letter to the Majestic. Two hours later, I had the 
general's reply. The Militarbefehlshaber had lifted his ban on the Marseillaise 
and the salute to the flag. But as the authorization he was granting me was of 
an exceptional nature, he wanted the taking up of arms to remain strictly 
private, and only the families of the legionnaires and official personalities to 
be invited. I assured him that I would make it my duty to respect his wishes. 

One final point concerned me: the participation of the French government. I 
had sent invitations to all cabinet members. But most of them told me they 
couldn't come. The Head of State had not appointed a representative, as his 
entourage was constantly warning him against the Legion. Admiral Darlan, 
asked to join the honorary committee, replied rather unpleasantly that the 
army, of which he was commander-in-chief, "would not understand this 
gesture". As for President Laval, I urged him to attend the ceremony. I had 
chosen August 27, in memory of the assassination attempt on his life. But he 
refused to come to Paris, fearing another attack. As you can see, Vichy circles 
didn't give me much support... 

But the stars were now in our favor. No sooner had I received General von 
Stulpnagel's reply than I received two telephone messages in quick 
succession. One was from Commandant de Lestrange, who had been 
appointed by Admiral Darlan to represent him at Notre-Dame and Les 
Invalides, as Commander-in-Chief of the land, sea and air armies. The other 
was from Vichy. It announced the imminent arrival of Admiral Platon, 
charged with personally representing the Head of State. 

The former defender of Dunkirk*, aware of my efforts, had persuaded the 
Marshal that he should be represented at the ceremonies on the 27th. Coming 


at the last minute, this mark of esteem on his part touched me more deeply than 
I can say. It was to create an indissoluble bond of friendship between us. 


al 


In the morning of August Z/, a dense, silent crowd, held in place by a police 
cordon, was massed around the forecourt of Notre-Dame. At 9 o'clock, the 
drone began to sound. In front of the main gate, a hedge of municipal guards in 
full regalia prepared to pay their respects. 

Admiral Platon, M. de Brinon, Commandant de Lestrange, General von 
Stulpnagel's representative and his retinue, Ambassador Abetz, accompanied 
by the principal officials of the German Embassy, representatives of the SS, 
the chargés d'affaires of Japan, Spain and Italy, several members of the 
government, M. Jean de Castellane representing the City Council, the Prefect 
of the Seine, the Prefect of Police and various notables, arrived in turn. 
Cardinal Suhard stepped forward to receive them. A few brief commands 
were heard, and the procession slowly entered the cathedral. 

The church was packed to the rafters. All along the central aisle, a double 
row of legionnaires stood at attention, maintaining order. The golden eagle 
embroidered on the left side of their jackets glinted faintly in the half-light. 
The nave and aisles were filled with legionnaires in uniform, their families and 
delegations from political parties. 

At the junction of the transept and the choir stood a huge catafalque, which 
had been worked on late into the night. 


1. During the reembarkation of troops encircled by German forces, from May 29 to June 5, 1940 
(Editor's note). 


It consisted of a sarcophagus marked L.V.F., covered with a tricolor flag, on 
either side of which rose eight white pylons, 25 meters high, topped with the 
Legion insignia: the imperial eagle embracing lightning in its talons, and 
bearing on its chest a blue-white-red crest. To the right and left of the pylons, 
tricolored banners stood atop their sharp flagpoles. The piquet of honor 
consisted of twelve legionnaires in white gloves. 

Everything about the setting had a symbolic meaning: the sarcophagus 
represented the dead of the old Legion. The eight white pylons, erected around 
the coffin, were a prefiguration of the new battalions we intended to set up in 
the near future. Born of the sacrifice of their predecessors, they seemed to 
spring from the sarcophagus that served as their pedestal. They looked like 
eight ghosts in white cloaks, holding brazen shields to their hearts. 

The catafalque looked striking, almost unreal, under the spotlights placed 
atop the four corner pillars supporting the nave, half-drowned in the wisps of 
smoke slowly rising from the ground. 


Admiral Platon, M. de Brinon and Commandant de Lestrange took their 
places in the choir, opposite the Cardinal, while the members of the 
government and the Central Committee sat in the left transept, opposite the 
German authorities and the guests of honor. Then the service began. 

During mass, I watched the volunteers standing guard around the 
catafalque. Tall and clean-cut, most of them were very young. One of them 
couldn't have been more than twenty. Like medieval knights, their silhouettes 
stood out against the whiteness of the pylons. Beside them, the vertical poles 
of the banners looked like spears stuck in the ground, and the wisps of smoke 
rising from the ground, touched from distance by the beam of the spotlights, 
cast a halo of light over their heads. 

A supernatural accord was suddenly revealed between their youth and the 
antiquity of these vaults. They expressed, one in stone and the other in blood, 
the same French way of rising towards the infinite. 

As the priest celebrated the Office for the Dead, and the various phases of 
the liturgy unfolded at the altar, I looked again at the legionnaires' faces. How 
could I describe the inner clarity that transfigured them? It was the serene 
radiance of certainty. I had told them that it depended on them that this feast 
would be the first victory of our new Legion, and they were keen to let me 
know that this victory had been won. You could sense that they were eager to 
do much more. One only had to look into their eyes to guess that they were 
already thinking of the wide open spaces of the East, where they would soon 
join their comrades who had been fighting for a year, facing the dawn. 

All of which gave this minute an unforgettable grandeur. 

These young men, lined up on either side of the catafalque, what were they 
if not resurrected pieces of the flesh and soul of my country, a country 
cleansed of its poisons and cured of its lies? Like the doctor who sees life 
prevail over death, and healthy tissue reform around a gaping wound, I gazed 
with emotion at these motionless infantrymen who, by their very presence, 
gave me proof that France's wounds were beginning to heal. Didn't they bear 
witness to the immense thirst for renewal that our nation was experiencing, but 
which it was only becoming aware of in a confused way, through deformed 
and broken mirrors? "More is in us! More is in us!" This desperate appeal, 
which I often repeated to myself, had become, thanks to them, a palpable 
reality. 

What I felt so powerfully at that hour must have been felt by others too, for 
there was an extraordinary reverence in the cathedral. Cardinal Suhard rose 
and pronounced the absolution. Suddenly, the organ intoned the Consular 
March, to which the trumpets of the Guard responded from behind the choir. 
In fiery, formidable waves, the ancient revolutionary anthem surged through 
the vault, echoing off the pillars and columns of the galleries, filling the whole 
edifice with the fiery stanzas our soldiers had sung at Rivoli and Marengo. An 
immense shudder passed over the audience. The electrified crowd bent and 


twisted under this cataract of sound. A breath of fire seemed to sweep through 
the nave. The raucous clamor of the horns and the roar of the trombones were 
now superimposed by the roar of the drone, which had started to sound again. 
For a moment, it sounded as if the vaults were about to crack under the 
combined pressure of brass and bronze. 

Colonel Puaud could hardly contain his tears. Many of those present were 
not even trying to control their emotion, and were weeping openly. The 
atmosphere was so tense that one legionnaire fainted and had to be carried 
outside to be revived. 

At last the storm of sound abated; the trumpets fell silent; the organ quieted. 
Cardinal Suhard left the choir, bowed to the representative of the Head of 
State and led him to the threshold, followed by M. de Brinon and 
Commandant de Lestrange. The procession reformed behind them, while the 
crowd spilled out through the side exits. The religious ceremony was over. 


O 


The clock at Les Invalides was striking noon when the group of dignitaries 
invited to the taking up of arms passed through the gate leading to the main 
courtyard. The crowd was smaller than at Notre-Dame because, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Militarbefehlshaber, I had kept the military ceremony 
private. In addition to representatives of the Marshal, the Admiral and the 
Head of Government, there were delegations from the German Embassy and 
the Majestic, members of the Legion's Honor Committee and Central 
Committee, the families of the honorees and a few guests. 

Deployed in a single row, we entered the blindingly bright quadrangle. At 
the far end, the battalion was assembled by company. On the left, we could 
make out the legionnaires' delegation from the Eastern Front, and the 
mourning group of the families of the dead. On the right, a section of the 
Guard stood, sabre-tipped, separated by a gap from the Gardiens de la paix 
band. In the center, a little way back, a majestic flagpole rose skyward, around 
which a group of legionnaires formed a square. The scene unfolded under the 
gaze of the Emperor, whose statue stood against the light in an arcade on the 
second floor. Did he recognize, in these young men massed at his feet, the 
descendants of those who had fought under him at Saint-Jean-d'Acre and 
Borodino? 

Suddenly, the silence was interrupted by a brief command, followed by a 
drum roll. The legionnaires rectified their position. Bugles sounded in the 
fields. 

Hoisted by two legionnaires, the colors slowly climbed up the flagpole. As 
they reached the top, a breath of breeze inflated the flag, making it resemble an 
immense tricolor sail. As if endowed with life, the sixty meters of cheesecloth 


unfurled their brilliant colors against the stones and the sky. 

The ceremony began with the calling of the dead. One by one, Colonel 
Puaud called out the names of the fallen legionnaires. 

Each time, in a firm voice, a legionnaire replied: 

- "Mort au champ d'honneur!" 

The heat was scorching, and the long litany seemed never-ending. Finally, 
when the call was over, Colonel Puaud stood at attention and saluted the 
colors with his sword. At the same moment, the wrenching voice of a bugler 
rose to the sky, fell back, rose again, and finally broke into a sort of sob. All 
present observed a minute's silence, during which the clock struck half past 
the hour. 

General Galy then presented the decorations. 

Stepping into the middle of the sunlit square, he first read the citations of the 
deceased. 

- Legionnaire Charles Tenaille!" he said in a vibrant voice, "a young officer 
with fine fighting qualities, a model of endurance and tenacity, who worked 
tirelessly from November 30 to December 4 to defend the positions conquered 
by the battalion. 71 was killed when he went to the resistance line to take 
command of it, on December 6, 1941. 

This was followed by a silence, during which the deceased's sister came 
forward. 

- Open the ban!" ordered General Galy. 

Bugles sounded in the fields, while the sabers of the Republican Guards 
gleamed. 

- "Legionnaire Charles Tenaille, in the name of the Marshal of France, 
Head of State, and by virtue of the powers vested in us, we make you a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor." 

The chorus of the Marseillaise burst forth, reverberating through the 
arcades of the courtyard. General Galy leaned towards a frail figure of a young 
woman in great mourning, and handed her the cross. Then he resumed his 
place in the middle of the quadrangle. 

- Legionnaire Francois Sabiani!" proclaimed the General. Had a high 
conception of his duty. Distinguished himself by his calm and contempt for 
danger. Was mortally wounded on June 2, 1942, while carrying out a liaison 
mission. 

Silence. 

- "Legionnaire Francois Sabiani, we confer upon you the Military Medal." 

Two Legions of Honor, four Military Medals and one hundred and ten 
Croix de Guerre were presented to the families of the legionnaires. A 
monotonous, pathetic scene, whose very monotony lent it a terrible grandeur. 

- "Close the ban!" 

The Marseillaise refrain resounded again, after which the mourning 


families withdrew to a corner of the courtyard. 

Then it was time for the pennant presentation. M™ de Carbuccia, M™° Déat, 
M”™ de Morinaud and M™ de Rose came forward, each holding a rectangle of 
blue-white-red silk, sparkling with gold embroidery. They handed them in 
turn to Colonel Puaud, who took them by the flagstaff and handed them to the 
banner-bearer of each battalion. A bugle call indicated that the taking up of 
arms was over. 

At General Galy's signal, we moved to the right to clear the courtyard. 
Colonel Puaud came to stand in front of us, and saluted us with his sword. A 
few brief commands were heard again, and the parade began. 

One by one, the companies shook off their pennants and marched past us in 
impeccable order, while the music played the Consular March. One after the 
other, the sections passed through the great portal of the Invalides, crossed the 
esplanade at a cadenced pace and disappeared from view, as if devoured by 
the light. 


O 


In the afternoon, I accompanied General Galy and his Chief of Staff to the 
Suresnes hospital, to present a few decorations to a dozen legionnaires who 
had been too seriously wounded to attend the parade at Les Invalides. 

I had already visited them about three weeks ago. One of them, a young 
Breton named Benvoir, barely 20 years old, was horribly mutilated: his hand 
had been shredded by a grenade, he'd been hit in the head by three pieces of 
shrapnel and had several more in his thighs. One leg had to be amputated, and 
a whole side of his body remained paralyzed. I was deeply distressed by the 
look on her face, and asked her what would make her happy. 

- I've been promised a decoration," he says in a low, sulky tone. But I know 
I'll never get it. In the state I'm in, I'm of no interest to anyone... 

- As long as I'm standing here, I promise you that before the end of the 
month your wish will be granted," I replied. The General himself will come 
and bring you your medal. 

When we returned to the hospital, he was still in bed, but his wounds were 
beginning to heal. He greeted us with an indefinable expression. His comrades 
had told him he was going to be decorated, but stubborn as a Breton, he'd been 
convinced they were laughing at him. When General Galy opened the box and 
took out the Croix de Guerre, the little legionnaire's eyes sparkled and a 
childlike smile lit up his face, emaciated with pain. 

- You see we haven't forgotten you," General Galy told him. But that's not 
all: you've earned more than that. Look what the government has asked me to 
give you: the Military Medal! 

Overcome by emotion, Benvoir turned his head towards the wall to hide his 
tears: he didn't want the General to see him crying. 


General Galy pinned the two decorations on his shirt and gave him a hug. 
Benvoir beamed. 

The decorations we'd given him made him forget his suffering. But as I 
looked at his poor mutilated body, cruelly revealed by the sagging sheets, I 
couldn't help thinking that the awards we had given him were nothing... 


O 


As this scene unfolded in Suresnes, Colonel Puaud, accompanied by six 
legionnaires, laid three wreaths on the tomb of the unknown soldier. An 
appreciative crowd gathered on the terreplein of the Arc de Triomphe. This 
tribute by young soldiers to the dead of the Great War also marked the 
continuation of a tradition. 

Finally, at 8 p.m., everyone gathered at the Versailles barracks, where the 
atmosphere was vibrant and enthusiastic. A sumptuous meal, copious 
libations and a wide distribution of tobacco and cigarettes had all contributed 
to the general exuberance. Six hundred sweaty legionnaires huddled under the 
sweltering roof of the barracks, where the sun had been beaming down on 
them all day, roaring out marching songs and shouting cheerfully from one 
end of the refectory to the other. The troubles of the past few days seemed 
completely forgotten. 

A music-hall show rounded off the evening. Several songwriters and 
accordionists had taken turns on a makeshift stage, adding to the general 
euphoria. When Léo Marjane appeared and announced that she was going to 
perform a few hits from her repertoire, the enthusiasm of those present knew 
no bounds. A round of applause greeted her entrance on stage. Half-crushed 
between two groups of legionnaires, suffocated by razor-sharp smoke and 
barely able to spread her arms, she sang, with moving conviction, "Je suis seul 
ce soir"... 

Then it was delirium. 


CHAPTER XI 


Fighting on two fronts 
August 28-September 20, 1942 


German misgivings about French nationalism -Germany'sloss ofprestige 
- New difficulties at Versailles - 
Interview with Colonel Cossmann - Interview with advisor 
Rahn - My disagreement with the President - "Let France sleep" - 
Laval agent of disintegration - Tacit complicity between Laval and the 
Germans - Friends of the Legion, the basis of French fascism - 
German incomprehension - Should I resign?The 
crisis becomes inevitable 


he celebrations of August 27 had made a strong impression on the 

Parisian public. They had been struck by the sense of strength that our 
Legion was already exuding. This was precisely what worried the German 
authorities. After twenty-six months of armistice, there was no mistaking it: 
the Reich government did not want to allow any French national forces to 
crystallize, convinced that they could only represent a danger to it. The 
problem of federating nationalisms did not even cross its mind. The idea of a 
European crusade to defend the Continent was, in his eyes, no more than a 
propaganda theme. His concept of war was dominated by the idea of 
achieving the "Greater German Area" - and achieving it with weapons alone. 
Strength and nothing but strength was now his motto. Sad as it was, any 
impartial observer was forced to agree: Germany had cast aside everything 
that was universal about National Socialism. This was because the Reich had 
not completed its revolution. Everywhere, it had remained halfway through, 
which is why it had proved incapable of forging the foreign policy that would 
have been its hallmark and extension. Far from overcoming its internal 
contradictions, it became increasingly locked into them. This process, more 
marked every day, seemed to be accelerated by the course of the war. 


The tragedy of this state of affairs was that Germany had disappointed the 
expectations of all those who had pinned their hopes on her. What was 
collapsing was not just a policy: it was an entire conception of Europe, an 
entire philosophy of life. Germany had "exported armies" from K6nigsberg to 
Irin and from Hamburg to the Caucasus. But no constructive idea, no creative 
doctrine had accompanied the advance of its armored divisions. Admittedly, 
the Reich's military might was still intact, and the fighting qualities of the 
German soldier commanded admiration. But with the accumulation of 
political errors, Germany's moral prestige was beginning to decline. One 
could only be struck by how much ground Germany had lost since July 1940. 
Admittedly, Germany could still inspire fear. But it was no longer capable of 
inspiring hope. It was as if something vital within her had been broken. 


O 


On August 29, the Legion's volunteers underwent another medical check- 
up in Versailles. The toll was much lower than the first time. Barely 15% of 
the contingent was discharged. 

But then a new difficulty arose. As soon as they had passed the 
examination, the German commander of the Versailles barracks wanted to 
make all those recruited who had been found fit for service sign an old L.V.F. 
contract, on the pretext that the Légion tricolore did not exist. 

Most of our officers and men protested. They had agreed to join the new 
Legion, but would never have wanted to join the old one. Firstly, they were 
often soldiers from the Syrian or Moroccan armies who hoped to return to 
fight in Africa, once they had completed a training period on the Russian 
front. Secondly, all the benefits granted to them and their families under the 
July 18 law were granted to them as volunteers in the Tricolor Legion. The 
Germans' desire to force them into the L.V.F. seemed to them a trap. They 
refused to be part of a formation that was French in name only, but which the 
Reich military authorities considered and treated as a German unit. 

Once again, I had to intervene with Colonel Cossmann. After a heated 
discussion, both sides agreed: 


1. Legionnaires from both zones who arrived in Versailles after June 
22 would not be required to sign an L.V.F. contract until Berlin had 
decided on the Tricolor Legion. If the O.K.W.'s answer was negative, 
they would have 48 hours to choose. Those who maintained their refusal 
to join the L.V.F. would have the right to return home unhindered. 

2. That all new recruits arriving at Guéret would be kept there. I 
undertook not to send any new contingents to Versailles until a decision 
had been reached. 


A temporary solution, since it suspended Legion recruitment until further 


notice. But it was a generous solution nonetheless, since it ensured that our 
volunteers would not be recruited under conditions other than those they had 
been promised. 


O 


Eight days, then a fortnight passed. The volunteers were still waiting in 
Versailles, and were becoming irritated by the long period of inactivity. They 
paced back and forth in the courtyard, brooding over the lack of a decision. I 
constantly addressed them with words of comfort. But their spirits were 
flagging. 

Despite repeated requests from the Embassy and the Majestic, 1'0. K.W. 
still failed to respond to my memorandum. We had reached September 10. 
The report I had submitted to Colonel Mayer was dated June 21. This silence 
of almost three months could only mean a refusal. But then, why not tell me 
openly? Why let me go down a blind alley, instead of warning me in time to 
avoid complications? These winners were decidedly disconcerting. 
Sometimes, they talked about cutting everything with the sword. At other 
times, they seemed embarrassed to express their point of view. 

At such times, they readily resorted to the tactic of dissociation. It was the 
method they were trying to apply underhandedly at Versailles. I found it more 
exasperating than a brutal explanation. Around September 15, the German 
commandant of the quartier de la Reine began again to separate recruits from 
the occupied zone from those from the free zone. I had explained things to him 
sufficiently to be able to attribute this attitude to a simple lack of information. 

In desperation, I went back to Colonel Cossmann and asked him to use all 
his authority to finally get an answer from Berlin. The Chief of Staff of the 
Militarbe- fehlshaber replied that he had tried everything and could do 
nothing more. 

- The Legion's problem," he tells me, "has taken on a political aspect that is 
beyond my competence. I advise you to contact the German embassy." 


O 


I then went to see Councillor Rahn, and told him that I couldn't wait any 
longer. 

- When it was a purely diplomatic negotiation," I said, "and I didn't receive 
any response to some of my notes, I had to be patient. This time it's different. 
It's not just me. Several hundred men have put their trust in me. If this state of 
uncertainty continues, they will be sorely disappointed. I made commitments 
to them. I intend to keep them. Your government's silence makes it impossible 
for me to do so. Don't tell me it's my fault. Wasn't it you who said to me: "Act 
as if all your requests were granted. Flood the Versailles barracks with new 


volunteers. That's the best way to overcome the reluctance of our generals"? I 
followed your advice. A first battalion has arrived at Versailles. A second, in 
the process of being formed, will soon be ready to follow. But I won't give the 
go-ahead until the situation is completely clear. Why haven't I heard from 
Colonel Mayer? He could have answered my questions in half an hour! 

Rahn frowned, and looked embarrassed. 

- |understand the difficulties you're struggling with," he said. But you must 
persevere. In the long run, your efforts will pay off. 

- No, Rahn!" I replied. I've heard this language too often. I've accepted 
arguments of this nature too often. Now it's over. I need a clear decision. 

- What decision? 

- "It's a question that goes far beyond the Legion's problem, although the 
Legion is an excellent place to ask it. I joined the government to pursue a 
policy of rapprochement, to try to forge an alliance between our two countries. 
It's the only thing I'm interested in. And now, by an insensitive but fatal 
evolution, I've come to be openly at odds with you. How absurd! Nothing 
about me has changed, neither my aspirations, nor my convictions, nor my 
ideas. And yet I'm in conflict with all the German services! I don't understand 
the policies of your diplomats or your military. For more than two years, we've 
been muddling through equivocation. How do you expect to act, surrounded 
by all this reluctance, prevarication and perpetual lies? We need to get to the 
bottom of this, and finally know what we are: friends or foes? I see no other 
alternative. 

Rahn made a weary gesture and swept the table with his sleeve. 

- I think it's better to tell you the truth," he said after a moment. Colonel 
Mayer has listened to you sympathetically and raised your hopes, let's say... 
prematurely. But Colonel Mayer was not authorized to have such 
conversations. He had been sent to Paris by Field Marshal Keitel, to provide 
him with the arguments needed to dissolve the Legion. Instead, he returned to 
Berlin with a report calling for its enlargement. Judge the Marshal's 
displeasure! He considered that Colonel Mayer had contravened his orders, 
and relieved him of his duties for having accepted your memorandum. Since 
then, he has been in disgrace, commanding a regiment on the Russian front. 
That's why you haven't heard from him since... 

- But why is Field Marshal Keitel so hostile to the Legion? 

- Put yourself in his shoes! Consider that he receives unfavorable reports on 
France day after day. He is constantly told that your army in Africa is waiting 
for an opportunity to betray, that Darlan is conspiring with the Americans - do 
you remember the conversation we had on this subject? Only recently, he 
received a very worrying report on the situation in A.O.F. How can you expect 
him to have confidence in this? He thinks the Legion is just a front, behind 
which the French government hides its duplicity." 


It was always the same vicious circle, mistrust begetting mistrust, 
misunderstanding begetting misunderstanding, ulterior motives undermining 
the most sincere efforts. 

But far from clarifying the situation, Rahn's explanations obscured it even 
more. If Keitel feared a defection of our army from Africa, why didn't he take 
the necessary measures? If he had no confidence in the French government, 
why did the Chancellor persist in keeping it in place? It was all so inexplicable 
and incoherent. For all their pride, were all German leaders suffering from an 
inferiority complex? I was beginning to think so. 

- If Keitel doesn't want the Legion, he can just say so," I replied, annoyed by 
the stringy explanations we'd been trying to wrap our heads around for nearly 
two years. 

- "It's just that the question hasn't been definitively decided," replied Rahn, 
"and as long as it hasn't been decided, there's still hope. 

- What's the point of feeding on illusions? We've wasted too much time on 
them since the armistice. 

- It's not just Keitel. If the Legion has its enemies, it also has its defenders. 
General de Warlimont is not unfavorable to it. The Ambassador had him on 
the phone the other day... 

- And what did he say? 

- He claims that the matter is under discussion with the Fihrer. Keitel wants 
the dissolution and clings to his thesis... 

- What thesis? 

Rahn suddenly stopped and looked deep into my eyes. 

- "After all," he continued after a moment's thought, "it's better if you know 
it too. Keitel has read your memorandum, which tends to turn the Legion into 
a French unit and equates its status with that of the Spanish division. He 
doesn't want to hear about it. 

- Why? 

- Because as long as the L.V.F. remains what it is, the volunteers who join it 
come as individuals. They can no more confer rights on their country than the 
Germans who once enlisted in your Foreign Legion." 

I suspected as much. 

- But the only way to increase the Legion's recruitment is to change its 
bases. Our men have no reason to go and fight for any country other than their 
own! 

- It's possible. But Keitel is opposed to this reform. Jf we accept this 
project," he told the Fihrer verbatim, "we will have made a moral 
commitment to France. It will be the first time since the armistice. " 

- "And what did the Chancellor reply? 

- He would obviously prefer to keep his hands free. He would obviously 


prefer to keep his hands free." 

In a split second, all my doubts were confirmed. But if the Chancellor 
wouldn't bind his hands, why would we bind ours? Simply because we were 
defeated? 

It was an argument I refused to bow to. All my actions only made sense if 
they were based on reciprocity. At that moment, I felt an unbridgeable gulf 
opening up between the Germans and myself. 

- "Are we to conclude then," I asked the Councillor, pressing down on each 
word, "that you consider that you have so far made no commitment to us and 
that everything we have done or nothing amounts to the same thing?" 

Rahn remained silent and stared at me for a long time. 

- "Answer me frankly," he said, lowering his voice, "what have you done, 
on your side, to help us win the war? 

- "How!" I replied indignantly. You dare to say we did nothing? On July 14, 
1941, I sent you a draft agreement in which we undertook to assume all the 
obligations arising from the signing of the anti-Komintern pact. On December 
25 of the same year, in his Christmas memorandum, Admiral Darlan agreed to 
have our troops in Tunisia fight alongside those of Rommel, if he were obliged 
to evacuate Tripolitania. On January 11, 1942, the Marshal responded 
affirmatively to the Chancellor's request, proposing the conclusion of an 
unconditional military alliance. Even more recently, in the aftermath of the 
Dieppe landings, the French government asked the Chancellor for the right to 
defend a sector of our coastline with you. Four times we have offered to fight 
alongside you, four times our proposal has gone unanswered. You seem to 
have forgotten, but I have not. 

- "That's true," replied Rahn, "but none of this has been followed up. 

- Whose fault is it?" I replied. 

- "The Chancellor has no confidence. 

- Say, rather, that he wants to settle everything by force... 

- "Isn't he right," said Rahn, "since he's the strongest?" It was my turn to 

look at him without answering. 


O 


While my dispute with the Germans was growing, my relations with the 
President were getting worse by the day. The result was a malaise that my 
most sincere efforts could not dispel. 

He was indifferent to the fact that our legionnaires were going to the 
Eastern Front in one form or another, as he had no concept of military 
problems. The idea that the sacrifice of these young men could improve our 
moral situation or have any political significance, seemed to him a utopia. He 
saw in the Legion an excellent means of purging the country of a certain 


number of turbulent and undesirable elements. That was where his horizons 
ended. 

For him, nothing could come of anything but negotiation, and the best 
negotiation was arbitration. Playing the role of broker between Germany and 
the United States was the sole aim of his thoughts and desires. Between the 
legionnaire ideal and his way of seeing things, there was all the space between 
sacrifice and bargaining. 

As a result, he had little interest in my activities. Before undertaking the 
expansion of the Legion, I had given him a report setting out, down to the last 
detail, how I intended to carry out the task. He only glanced at it, adopted it 
without comment, and never asked me for an explanation. 

But as soon as I set about grouping the Friends of the Legion, he awoke 
from his torpor and began to worry. His old-fashioned political acumen could 
not fail him: this, he said to himself, has an abominable fascist flavour; this - in 
the long run - could be dangerous. If all those who wished for a more virile 
domestic policy, and a clearer stance on the Franco-German front, were 
encouraged and grouped together, Vichy's somnolent wait-and-see attitude 
would be a thing of the past. A tremor, imperceptible at first, then growing, 
would sweep through the country. This would be the beginning of the national 
rally that I've always managed to avoid by infiltrating and dissociating it, to 
prevent it from undermining our old republican institutions. 

- You want to wake up France?" he once said to me. Believe me, this is not 
the time. The country is sick, it's on the operating table. It needs to sleep. 
That's why he administered massive doses of narcotics. 

As a result, he was increasingly suspicious of my efforts to arouse public 
opinion. Alerted by him, the prefects provided him with alarming reports on 
the progress of my organization. They exaggerated the number of members, 
presented these still embryonic groupings as factious bands who would not 
back down from a coup d'état, and did their best to fan his fears. 

Fears more feigned than real, in fact, for the President was unfailingly 
ludicrous whenever his personal interests were at stake. He knew exactly 
where he stood. The Friends of the Legion were in no position to thwart his 
policies. Perhaps one day they would. But that day was still a long way off. 

But the President had not failed to sense the profound antagonism between 
our two natures. In fact, we had nothing in common. The more I got to know 
him, the more I felt an almost physical aversion to him. No matter how much I 
fought it, it was stronger than I was. Everything I saw him do, everything I 
heard him say, seemed to me to be tainted with a desolate vileness. He never 
made a noble or selfless gesture. At the heart of everything he did was a sordid 
calculation. In my eyes, he came to embody what I abhor most: the Third 
Republic, democratic and liberal, a regime born of defeat and which ended in 
defeat, but which defeat itself failed to kill. 

This aspect of him had come to completely overwhelm the other image I'd 


had of him: the courageous, independent pilgrim of Montoire, the initiator of 
Franco-German "collaboration" in the early days of the armistice, the victim 
of the Versailles bombing and the even more odious ambush of December 13, 
1940. The fleeting flash of light he had seemed to experience had only lasted a 
moment. Now I no longer understood how I had gone to so much trouble to 
reconcile him with the Marshal during the La Ferté-Hauterive interview, nor 
why I had helped bring him back to power. 

Perhaps I was being unfair to him. But this injustice was due to my 
immense disappointment. There was a gulf between the man he had seemed to 
me, and the man I had seen evolve over the past six months in government. In 
my eyes, he had become a nefarious individual, whose continuation in power 
would cost the country dearly. Just watching him act, I could sense a 
catastrophe. 

First of all, he hadn't kept any of his promises, nor fulfilled any of the hopes 
we'd placed in him. When I went to see him before Darlan's fall, he assured me 
that his views were exactly the same as mine, and that "if he returned to 
government, he wouldn't do anything else". Since then, I've been unable to 
recognize any of my ideas in the cowardly opportunism that characterized his 
policies. 

He was so reluctant to solve problems that one sometimes wondered 
whether he really understood them. Not only did he fail to come up with any 
positive solutions, but he almost always approached them in the wrong way, 
whether it was a question of requisitioning manpower, defending the Empire, 
social policy, cleaning up the administration or overhauling our institutions. 

Unable to protect Africa against an Anglo-Saxon invasion, or to stem the 
tide of anarchy in France, he was less concerned with creating new forces than 
with neutralizing existing ones, a politically dissolving and dissolute man, 
incapable of uniting the country, but capable of dividing it - and no great effort 
was needed to achieve this - France had at its head, in Laval, the most 
powerful agent of disintegration it had ever known. 

Yet this was precisely what the Germans appreciated in him: the possibility 
of obtaining, through him, all the services they needed, without any 
commitments or quid pro quos, and the certainty that he would never allow a 
French national force to crystallize that might hinder them. With him, they 
were sure that the fundamental problems of Franco-German policy would 
never be raised. They knew that what worried them worried him too, and saw 
in this convergence of interests the best of their safeguards. On this basis, a 
kind of complicity had developed between them and him. So when I tried to 
bring together French people who were determined to pay their own way to 
prevent the country going under altogether, I aroused both the hostility of the 
German leaders, which was understandable, and that of the head of the French 
government, which was much less so. 

I had explained to the Germans what the Friends of the Legion were and 


what I intended to do with them. I told them over and over again that they were 
wrong not to look for a social category within the French population that could 
become their "client". This category was the petty bourgeoisie, who had toiled 
all their lives to "raise" their children, and who were revolted by the idea of 
seeing them fall back into the proletarian condition. Was it not this modest, 
hard-working, patriotic middle class that had provided the first cadres for 
Italian Fascism, German National Socialism and Spanish Phalangism? 
Sociologically speaking, the process was the same. Between a conservative, 
Anglophile capitalist bourgeoisie and a Marxist proletariat, it was among the 
middle classes that Germany would most easily recruit supporters and friends, 
because their future depended on the victory of the Wehrmacht. The real 
stakes of the war were not to be found on the maps. It lay entirely in this iron 
dilemma: either the bourgeoisie would absorb the proletariat into a socialist, 
national Europe, or the proletariat would annihilate the bourgeoisie in a 
Bolshevized Europe. 

I had also explained to them that, since England had always governed 
France through a clan of liberals, democrats and Masonicists, Germany had to 
rely on those whom Britain had always kept out of the running of the country: 
the anti-republican, authoritarian and fascist nationalists. 

But the Germans remained deaf to these explanations. I was beginning to 
get used to this, since I'd been trying to make them understand elementary 
truths for so long. The more the months went by, the more the policy of 
"collaboration" appeared to me to be a sham. If the Reich refused to make any 
commitments to us, it was to spare itself the possibility of a compromise with 
the Anglo-Saxons, and this compromise would inevitably be at our expense. 
To "collaborate" in a German victory, without even being protected against 
this eventuality, seemed ridiculous to me. The only way for us to escape this 
peril was to associate ourselves closely with Germany, while the time was 
ripe. To be fruitful, Franco-German policy had to be total. Germany didn't 
want it to be: it wasn't my fault. 

Perhaps one day the Chancellor would realize that London and Washington 
would never deal with him, and that Italy was less an ally than an exhausting 
mortgage. He would then realize that the Reich's only real partner was France, 
but a strong, imperial France, free of its poisons and with a new look. I feared 
more and more that he would understand too late. 
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What was to be done, between a Germany that would listen to nothing and 
was imposing its slave policy on us ever more heavily, and a Laval who was 
unwilling to do anything to put the country back on its feet, for fear of altering 
its liberal physiognomy? There was hardly any room left for my activity. The 
foundations of my policy had been steadily narrowing. I was already engaged 


in a struggle on two fronts. Soon, the very ground would crumble beneath my 
feet. 

So for some time I had been torn between contradictory feelings. What 
should I do? Resign? There was no lack of desire to do so. I no longer had any 
hope of fulfilling my program. I was at the end of my rope, and these eighteen 
months of struggle had opened my eyes. I could see the loss of the Empire 
approaching, and was revolted by the idea of sharing the government's 
responsibility in a matter I had warned it about constantly, with anguish. 

But resigning at the approach of danger seemed unworthy. I didn't want to 
give up the fight until my last weapons had been broken. Leaving Vichy 
would have been relatively easy a few weeks ago. Now it was more difficult, 
because I was in charge of the Legion. Hundreds of young men had signed up 
for this adventure, and they had no way of getting out if it didn't suit them. To 
abandon them to their fate would have seemed cowardly. Like them, I would 
stay at my post until I was removed. 

Doubtless, the President didn't dare attack me head-on, because he thought 
I had more support from the Germans than I actually did. The day he was 
informed of my dispute with the O.K.W., any pretext would be good enough 
to trigger a crisis. 


Around September 20, I learned that Mgr de Mayol de Lupé had arrived in 
Vichy and had held several talks with the head of the government. Without 
having been present at these conversations, I was certain that he had revealed 
to the President the nature of my disagreement with the authorities at the 
Majestic. 

From then on, I knew I was doomed, and that Laval would soon go on the 
offensive. 


CHAPTER XII 


My departure from the Government 
September 21-27, 1942 


Interview with M. Bruneton - Unexpected arrival of the President at the Hotel 
Matignon - "You're plotting against me" - Interview with Abetz - Arrival in 
Vichy - Unusual effervescence - Admiral Platon's visit - First interview with the 
President - The touchstone of Collaboration - Second interview with the 
President - The loss of the Empire - La Reléve - Prospects of civil war - 
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- Third interview with the President - The Berlin embassy - Refusal of 
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with Admiral Platon - Mr. Tuck's euphoria - "Finland has laid down its arms" - 
The Official Gazette of September 27, 1942 - An exchange of courtesies - Letter 
to the Marshal - Departure from Vichy - The garden of the Hotel de l'Espérance. 


n Monday September 21, M. Bruneton came to see me at the Hétel 

Matignon. He was preparing a weekly magazine to serve as a link 
between French workers in Germany and their families. He asked me for a 
statement for the first issue, due to appear in early October. 

- You know that I don't approve of the arbitrary and anti-social spirit that 
presided over the Reléve. So I can't praise it in your newspaper. But as it is 
impossible for me to attack the government of which I am a part, the only 
attitude I am allowed is to remain silent. Besides, I wonder whether I'll still be 
in office at the beginning of next month. 


- "What do you mean?" exclaimed the head of the labor department. Are 


you thinking of resigning? 

- To resign, no. But it's possible that I'll be unable to carry out my duties. Let 
me add that I wouldn't mind taking some time off. As long as I thought I could 
be useful to the country, I spared no effort. But now... 

- "Now what?" insisted Bruneton. 

- It's hard to do something you no longer believe in with all your heart. 
Vichy had at least this result: it disgusted me with almost everything. 

- Don't go, for God's sake! It would be a disaster!" exclaimed Bruneton. 

- Let's not exaggerate," I replied with a gesture of impatience. I don't like 
these big words. My withdrawal from the government will have few 
repercussions. Forty-eight hours later, no one will be talking about it. 

- Think again," protested Bruneton. Think of the moral standing you've 
acquired in Paris and Berlin. I was talking about it, only recently, with the 
leaders of V Arbeitsfront. You can't imagine the credit you enjoy over there. 

- It hardly seems so," I replied, "judging by the results I'm getting. 

- What if the President had an accident? He's already narrowly escaped an 
assassination attempt. Even without going that far: suppose he comes up 
against an unforeseen obstacle, has a conflict with the Marshal, gets 
discouraged and decides to give up power... 

- Don't worry, it won't happen. 

- But that's not out of the question! What situation would we be in? All ties 
between Paris and Berlin would be severed. We'd be back where we were the 
day after December 13. We'd have to reconnect and build a new bridge 
between the two countries. I can only see you succeeding. 

- No one is irreplaceable. There are many others who could take on this 
task. 

- Who is it? 

- There are plenty to choose from. First, Admiral Platon. He's a loyal and 
sincere man. I've seen him take an increasingly active part in Franco-German 
negotiations in recent months. He has the Marshal's confidence. His initiatives 
are courageous and selfless. Finally, his defense of Dunkirk puts him above 
suspicion... 

- He's hardly known to the Germans... 

- They'll get to know and value him. And then there's M. de Brinon, whom 
the Reich leaders know well. He knows all about Franco-German problems, 
and his personal relationship with M. de Ribbentrop is no mean feat. Then 
there's Ambassador Scapini, whom the Chancellor holds in high esteem. On 
another level, there's Darnand, Marion, Chasseigne, yourself and others. You 
could form a whole ministry with the names I'm giving you..." 

A heavy silence followed these words. 

- Even so," Bruneton insisted, "it would be better for you to stay where you 
are. What would become of the manpower department? 

- He wouldn't be any worse off. As for me, what I do will depend on events. 


We'll see what the days ahead bring." 
Mr Bruneton left my office with a contrite expression on his face. 
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On Wednesday 23rd, at around 5pm, the President arrived at the Hotel 
Matignon in a hurry. As soon as he got out of the car, he rushed into his office. 
Five minutes later, the bailiff knocked on my door. 

- The President wants to speak to you right away," he says. 

- That's fine. I'll get it." 

I crossed the large living room and entered his office. Laval was sitting 
behind his desk, his face disheveled and his complexion even more sullen than 
usual. 

- Sit down," he said in a flat voice. 

He picked up a cigarette, lit it feverishly, took a few puffs, and crushed it in 
an ashtray. 

- I've been watching you for some time now," he began. I can't let this go on 
any longer. Now I've made up my mind. I've come all the way from Vichy to 
tell you. 

So I was the cause of this impromptu trip? It was a great honor, because the 
President could just as easily have asked me to come to Vichy. 

- "What's wrong?" I asked without batting an eyelid. 

- "You're plotting against me! You want to overthrow me!" 

I was astonished. 

- You want to put Admiral Platon in my place. You will understand that I 
cannot tolerate such intrigues. There's a minimum of loyalty I'm entitled to 
demand from my collaborators." 

I looked at him, dumbfounded. 

- Admiral Plato," I repeated, without understanding. 

- There's no point in denying it. I have irrefutable proof. 

- What proof? 

-" ... Some police reports” , said the President, after a second's hesitation. 

- Can you show them to me? It's a hoax; 

- No. 

- Ihave a right to know who is making such absurd accusations against me. 

- There's no need. The situation is clear. You have to leave the government." 

The sentence I'd been waiting to hear for some time was finally uttered. But 
as soon as I heard it, something inside me snapped. To leave, after a frank, 
even brutal, explanation in which our political disagreement would have been 
laid bare, was fine. I didn't want to keep a job that no longer interested me. But 
to leave, stifled between two doors, like a valet being dismissed, that, never! 
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Since the President wanted to dodge the conflict, by reducing it to the level of 
a police intrigue, he would find in me a resolute adversary, determined to let 
go only after forcing him into combat. 

- Quit the government?" I replied. I was thinking about it, just a few days 
ago. But now that you've put the question in this light, I absolutely refuse. 
You'll have to take the initiative yourself." 

The President looked at me with concern. He nervously lit a second 
cigarette. 

- You have to leave the government," he repeated mechanically. I don't 
want you to stay in Paris, doing I don't know what behind my back, while I'm 
in Vichy. 

- Doing I don't know what? But you know perfectly well what I do. I've 
never hidden it from you. I'm in charge of the manpower department and the 
Legion. I see you every week at the Council of Ministers. What's more, your 
police are keeping an eye on me. Don't defend yourself: you just said so 
yourself! Perhaps your police would have better things to do. There are 
enough crooks running around Paris to keep them busy from morning till 
night. But I'm indifferent to that. As for this gossip about Admiral Platon, let 
me tell you that it makes no common sense. 

- You're plotting against me! 

- Who put you up to this? 

- "You're plotting against me, with Admiral Plato! 

- You only have to ask him if you don't believe me. I haven't seen him since 
August 27. Ask him. He's a man of honor. He'll tell you the truth. 

- I don't need to question him. I'm convinced." 

To see the head of the French government in this ridiculous posture seemed 
pitiful. The fright on his face wasn't a pretty sight either. Was it feigned or 
genuine? With him, you never knew. In any case, I was looking at a physically 
diminished man, repeating the same phrases over and over with senile 
obstinacy. 

- I'll think about the situation," he says, lighting a third cigarette. Since you 
refuse to leave voluntarily, I'll have to make other arrangements. I'll probably 
offer you a position abroad. Think about it for yourself. Will you be coming to 
the Council of Ministers on Friday? 

- Of course. 

- "We'll talk about it there." 

I walked out, leaving the President slumped in front of his table, in the 
middle of a cloud of smoke. 
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When I returned to my office, the telephone was ringing. It was Abetz, who 


wanted to see me as soon as possible. I moved my car forward, and drove to 
the Embassy. 

Abetz and Rahn received me in the large salon on the first floor. They both 
looked embarrassed. 

- Have you seen the President?" asked the Ambassador. 

- I'm leaving him now. 

- "What did he say to you?" 

I informed him of the scene that had just unfolded. 

- "The President came to see us this morning," declared the Ambassador. 
He told Achenbach and me about his intentions towards you. We tried to calm 
him down. He is in an indescribable rage." 

Anger, to say the least, seemed like comedy to me, when I thought of the 
state of prostration in which I had just left him. No doubt he had wanted to 
impress his interlocutors. His visit to the German embassy that very morning, 
at a time when no one knew he was in Paris, proved that he was acting 
according to a premeditated plan. 

- This plot with Admiral Plato is like a detective story," I said to the 
ambassador. 

- "Really?" he asked incredulously. 

- "Since I'm telling you, I'm asking you to believe me," I replied, annoyed. 

- "It's that we're in possession of a report... really disturbing," Abetz replied. 

I straightened my head and looked at the ambassador. What part did he play 
in all this, too? Laval must have been under siege. Why did the President have 
such a hold over him? I'd often wondered, without being able to explain it to 
myself. But one thing seemed certain. If Abetz believed the story, it was 
because he wanted to. Otherwise, he would have rejected it out of hand. 

- What an unfortunate affair!" said the Ambassador, shaking his head. We 
asked the President to think carefully before making a decision." 

In other words, he'd given her carte blanche. 

- In any case," I declared firmly, "don't expect me to bow down without 
saying anything. If the President wants an explanation, he'll get one, frank and 
complete. We'll see which of us comes out the worse for wear. As far as I'm 
concerned, I have nothing to reproach myself for, because I've always gone 
the extra mile. 

- Will you allow me to give you a word of advice?" said Abetz, in a dull 
voice. Avoid at all costs a scandal that could undermine the President's 
authority and force me to make explanations in Berlin. In that case, you 
wouldn't be able to count on my friendship. But if all goes well, i.e. without 
any outbursts, I'll be able to help you return to government once the storm has 
passed." 

In short, the only thing that interested Abetz was that no echoes of my 
dispute should reach the Chancellor's ears, that nothing should tear the veil 
that concealed from his eyes the equivocal nature of the President's policy. 


I left the Rue de Lille infinitely more disturbed by what I'd just heard than 
by my earlier discussion with Laval. 

When I returned to the Hétel Matignon the next morning, Laval had already 
left. He had left Paris at dawn, without telling anyone. 

- "IT don't know what's wrong with the President," one of the ushers told me. 
He was very pale this morning when he got into the car. Doesn't it work with 
the Germans? 

- "On the contrary," I replied, "they get along wonderfully." 
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On Thursday 24th, when I arrived in Vichy, I found the town in full swing. 
Two members of my cabinet were waiting for me at the airport. There were 
rumors everywhere that a crisis was imminent, that President Laval would be 
overthrown and that I would be appointed to succeed him. Others thought it 
would be Mr. de Brinon. 

In this malevolent, feverish, idle city, noises spread by themselves and 
amplified out of all proportion. The slightest rumor, started in the morning, 
had acquired explosive force by midday. Tongues were wagging at the 
Majestic bar, the Cintra, the Hétel des Ambassadeurs. From there, the false 
news spun to the H6tel de la Paix, where journalists gathered, bounced off the 
Thermal, where the military were, burst into the Hotel du Parc, where the 
diplomats were bustling, and finally ended up in the villas of the foreign 
legations, which had usually put them into circulation themselves. This time, I 
guessed they came from the President's antechamber. He must have been 
running them to "create the atmosphere" and give the impression that he was 
under serious threat. 

When J arrived at the Hétel du Parc, Laval had already left for Chateldon. 
Unable to see him until the following day, I announced myself to Admiral 
Platon, and quickly brought him up to date on the affair. 

- But come on!" he interrupted, "this is a joke! The President hasn't lost his 
mind. 

- Oh no," I replied, "he knows exactly what he's doing. 

- But to plot together, we'd at least have to see each other often! But I 
haven't spoken to you since the ceremony at Les Invalides! This is 
preposterous. It's a misunderstanding that will be cleared up in a few days. 

- Deceive yourself," I said. The case is more serious than you think." 

But despite my insistence, I couldn't convince him. To him, the whole thing 
was a joke. 
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On Friday September 25, I was on my way to the Pavillon Sévigné, as usual, 


when I learned that the Council of Ministers had been cancelled. Laval no 
doubt feared that I would ask him for explanations in public. He feared a 
stormy discussion, and preferred to settle the matter without witnesses, behind 
closed doors, in his usual hushed manner. 

Around four in the afternoon, he called me into his office. I found him more 
relaxed than in Paris. He no longer had that hunted look that had struck the 
staff at the Hétel Matignon. 

- "So," he said, "have you thought about it? 

- "To what?" I asked. 

- When you left. I haven't changed my mind. 

- I don't either. 

- What do you mean? 

- That I will not leave on my own initiative. You can remove me from 
office. That is your right. But you'll have to make that decision yourself. 

- You're making things very complicated. 

- Do you think so? 

- "You could put a little bit of yourself into it." 

I almost burst out laughing. 

- "Would you like me to let go of the ramp, just to please you? Have you met 
many men who have done so at your request?" 

Laval angrily crushed the end of his cigarette on the edge of his table and 
remained perplexed for a moment. 

- "The formula, the formula," he muttered through gritted teeth. I can't find 
the formula. 

- What formula? 

- "The formula for your departure, parbleu!" he suddenly burst out. What do 
you want it to be? 

- All you have to do is dismiss me. 

- "But no, I can't, and that's the pity!" he replied dejectedly, "because your 
departure would then take on political significance. 

- "He'll get them anyway." 

The President gave me a hateful look. 

- You're plotting against me!" he continued in a low voice. 

- Listen," I said, "this is all absurd. You've been going round in circles for 
two days, getting nowhere. I'm going to tell you why I don't want to leave, so 
that you don't think I have God-knows-what dark intentions. As you know, I'm 
negotiating with the German military authorities to give the Legion a new 
status, similar to that of the Spanish Legion. This is the only way to ensure that 
the sacrifice of our fighters is credited to the country. For the time being, this is 
being vetoed by Field Marshal Keitel. On receiving my report, he said to the 
Chancellor: "If we accept the demands set out in this document, we will have 
entered into a moral commitment with France. This will be the first time since 
the armistice. " 


- Who told you that?" asked Laval, point-blank. 

- General de Warlimont telephoned Abetz the other day, and Rahn reported 
it to me. Do you understand the importance of this statement? Since Montoire, 
we've been trying to find out Germany's intentions, to get a commitment from 
them. We've never succeeded. You can see that for Keitel, trucks, launches, 
manpower, the Reléve, none of that matters. Is there any point, then, in 
continuing efforts whose only effect is to empty the country? It only makes 
sense if we accumulate credits that the Reich will take into account in the final 
negotiations. What is the value of the "collaboration" policy? We don't know. 
Absolutely nothing. 

"But the negotiation I'm conducting right now will tell us. It is the 
touchstone that will reveal whether Germany is ready to make a moral 
commitment to us, or whether it has decided to keep its hands free until the last 
minute. 

"In a fortnight, a month at the latest, I'll know for sure. But if I leave now, 
the negotiation will fall through, and we'll lose a unique opportunity to find 
out. 

- "I'd rather... not know," he said at last, in a low voice. 

Of all the things I'd heard in Vichy over the past eighteen months, this was 
the most frightening. I felt my heart clench as if in a vice. I couldn't have said 
another word, even if I'd wanted to. 

Laval looked at the clock and pressed a doorbell button. 

- Excuse me," he says, "but I have to see the American chargé d'affaires. 
We'll continue this conversation tomorrow, if you don't mind." 

I went out, blessing the interruption. I needed some fresh air. In the 
corridor, I came across Mr. Tuck, who was walking along with a bloom on his 
face and a red carnation in his buttonhole. 
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At 11 a.m. on the 26th, Laval called me again. Since our last meeting, I'd 
been thinking about a number of things I wanted to say to him before I left the 
government. So this time I didn't wait for him to speak. I immediately 
addressed the issues that were closest to my heart. 

- You did me the honor of believing, Mr. President, that my departure might 
have political significance," I said. After careful consideration, I share this 
opinion: it will weaken your position and further accentuate the vacuum that 
surrounds you. 

"I think it's my duty to warn you, because you don't see this void. You think 
you can ignore it, as long as you enjoy the confidence of the Germans. But you 
can never govern a country by relying solely on foreign support, and France 
least of all. You have the majority of the French people against you. The day 


will come when you will be forced to resort to the occupiers, to keep yourself 
in place: on that day, history will judge you severely." 

Laval began leafing through the papers on his table, to make it clear that this 
speech was bothering him. But I insisted that certain sentences be spoken. 

- Listen to me, because what I'm telling you is serious. If you continue to act 
as you are, sowing mistrust and discord around you, you will not only dissolve 
what is left of this country. You'll see your own government unravel until 
there's no one left around you. Wouldn't it be wiser, on the contrary, to gather 
together all the good will likely to support your policy?" 

Laval shrugged, and picked up another file. 

- The future is dark, Mr. President. I sense a turmoil coming that will make 
the days of June 1940 seem like nothing. Well, despite the profound 
differences that separate us, I'm ready to face this turmoil at your side. Please 
don't misunderstand me. I'm not saying this because I want to stay in 
government. It would be more pleasant for me, I assure you, not to share the 
responsibilities that will be yours. But I don't think there will ever be enough 
of us to face them. Isn't that proof enough of loyalty? 

- "What torment?" he asked wryly. 

- The loss of the Empire, Mr. President, which will sooner or later be the 
object of Anglo-American aggression, and which you will lose if you do not 
take energetic measures now. La Reléve, which will descend into disorder and 
anarchy if it continues to be conducted as it is at present. Civil war, finally, if 
you allow what little authority you still have to dissolve... 

- "The best way to help me," replied the President, "is to leave the 
government by giving me your resignation. Why should I keep you? You're 
the kind of man I've never been able to work with." 

I saw how impossible it was to elevate the debate with an interlocutor who 
reduced everything to personal questions. 

- That's fine," I said, "let's not talk about it any more. All discussion between 
us is now moot. I'm going back to Paris. Please let me know your decision 
there. 
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I spent the afternoon sorting out my files. Around three o'clock, I received a 
visit from Joseph Darnand. He had just had lunch with Laval. 

- "I don't know what you might have told the President," he declared, "but I 
found him in a state of incredible nervousness. 

- He's acting. 

- I don't believe it. He looks like a man in a panic. When I told him about 
you, his face tensed up and he cried out: "Don't talk to me about Benoist- 
Méchin! I have my reasons for acting as I do. "What reasons? "I asked him. - 


Don't ask me!" he replied. I'm going about this like a sleepwalker. If I don't 
make a quick decision, I'm lost. But I can't find the formula... No matter how 
hard I look, I can't find it... "He gave me the impression of a barking boar. 
When I told him there was no hurry, he gave me an evil look and said: 
"Between Benoist-Méchin and me, it's a question of strength. If I don't 
eliminate him right away, within three months he'll have taken my place! "" 

I couldn't suppress a smile at these words. Me, in Laval's place for three 
months? 

- "He claims you've turned the Tricolor Legion into a coup d'état party. "If I 
don't drive him out right away," he added, "Benoist- Méchin and his men will 
march on Vichy. "He was literally foaming at the mouth. I don't think the 
vanguard of the Red Army, coming over the Bellerive bridge'” , would have 
any more effect on him! I wanted to talk to him about it again after lunch, but 
Admiral Darlan arrived in the meantime, and the two of them locked 
themselves in the next room. 

This time we were at the heart of the matter. Laval was distraught at the 
formation of the Friends of the Legion. That was "the plot": he was convinced 
that I was preparing a putsch. That's why he wanted to remove me from power 
as quickly as possible. But he didn't know how to go about it, without 
revealing, at the same time, the reasons for our antagonism. That's why he was 
feverishly searching for "a formula". My refusal to resign upset all his 
calculations. 


Darnand had barely left my office when I received word of a visit from M. 
Krug von Nidda. 

- Mr. Marion'” informed me of the situation this morning," says the 
German Consul General. I knew nothing about it. I immediately contacted the 
Embassy in Paris. I have just received the following message from Abetz, 
which he asked me to pass on to you, before giving it to the President." 

M. Krug von Nidda drew a dispatch from his pocket and handed it to me. 
The message read: 


Avoid political complications at all costs, which could have 
unfortunate repercussions on Franco-German relations. Suggest to the 
President that he take no hasty decisions. Advise Benoist-Mechin to 
accept three months' leave, away from the government. 


- Thank you," I said to the Consul General, returning his message. 
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- And what should I tell the President? 

- Tell him whatever you like," I replied laconically. I'm totally indifferent. 

- "But don't you think a three-month leave of absence would do you 
good...," insisted the Consul. 

- "You can reply to the Embassy that I consider its proposal deeply hurtful. 

- Don't get carried away!" protested Krug von Nidda. 

- I'm not getting carried away. I'm telling you what I think. And I have 
nothing to add. 

- "Can I come and see you again when I've spoken to the President? 

- "If you have nothing more to tell me than what's in that paper, I think it's 
pointless." 


While the Consul General went down to Laval, I continued filing my 
archives. Barely half an hour had passed when the telephone rang. It was the 
President, who wished to speak to me again. These endless discussions were 
beginning to get on my nerves. Laval was sadly mistaken if he thought he'd 
"worn me down". 

I found him sitting at his desk again. 

"So, you decidedly don't want to give me your resignation?" he repeated 
once more. 

The mayor of Chateldon did not vary his effects. 

- No," I replied. 

- "It's not reasonable," he continued with a smile that tried hard to be kind. I 
could give you a nice compensation in return. An ambassadorship... in Berlin, 
for example." 

It was my turn to smile. Wasn't it I who had negotiated the reopening of the 
embassy and the installation of our consuls in Germany? I was in a better 
position than anyone to know the value of the position he was offering me. 

- Thank you," I replied, "but I don't want any compensation. During my 
time in government, I achieved one or two things of which, I confess, I retain a 
certain pride. I obtained the release of 40,000 prisoners at the time of the 
Syrian affair. I succeeded in lowering the cost of occupation from 400 to 300 
million per day. I brought about the Franco-Nippon agreement on Indochina. 
So I wasn't totally useless to the country. But these advantages are precarious, 
and can be revoked'” . And when I compare these results with those I would 


102* July 1941. It lasted until November 19, 1942, when occupation costs were increased to 500 million per 
day, following the American occupation of North Africa. In the meantime, savings amounted to 48 and a 
half billion euros. As for the Franco-Japanese agreement on Indochina, it remains in force at the time of 
writing. The Japanese are people we can work with," declared Admiral Decoux in his speech on September 
24, 1943. Indochina is enjoying a prosperity and calm that one would look in vain for the equivalent 


have liked to achieve," I added bitterly, "they seem derisory. Everywhere else, 
I've reaped nothing but failure. My only reward would have been to succeed. 
Since I have not succeeded, there is no compensation that can satisfy me, and I 
will accept none. 

- "You're wrong," insisted Laval, "the ambassador's salary is not 
negligible." 

In a flash, I understood what the President meant. Unable to obtain my 
resignation either by persuasion or coercion, he no doubt thought he could buy 
it from me. Truly, our two natures were not made to understand each other. 

- So that's a no? 

- "That's no." 

At once, the President's face darkened and took on a hostile expression. 

- Since you won't listen," he says, "I'll think it over. I'll make my decision in 
a few days. 

- Very well," I replied. I'm going back to Paris. Please inform me through 
M. de Brinon. 

- "Okay," says the President. 

I was never to see him again. 
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On my way out of Laval's, I ran into Mr. Tuck again, on his way upstairs. 
There was something unusual about these repeated visits. Some fifty 
journalists, whom the President had summoned for six o'clock, were waiting 
in the lobby of the Hétel du Parc. 

At ten to six, Boston radio announced that I was no longer part of the 
government. 

Gaucher had slipped an observer in among the journalists. He returned half 
an hour later to report on the session. During his statement, the President had 
touched on nothing but trivial subjects. To a foreign correspondent who asked 
him about a possible cabinet reshuffle, Laval had replied with this sybilline 
phrase: 

- It's by reading the newspapers that you learn who makes up a government. 
Then you see who is in it, and who isn't." 

This statement left journalists more perplexed than before. 

I ordered my plane for the next morning. An unfamiliar voice answered 
from the airport that the head of the government had himself given the order to 
block it and not let it leave. Never mind, I thought. I'll drive back with Gallet 
and Gaucher. 
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elsewhere." 


Just as we were leaving the H6tel du Parc for dinner, Admiral Platon 
announced himself to me. 

- I'm off to the country for forty-eight hours," he tells me. I'll be back on 
Tuesday morning, but I insisted on seeing the President before I left. He gave 
me his word that he wouldn't make any decisions about you until I got back. 
After all, I too have a say in the matter. We'll talk again on Wednesday. Until 
then, go back to Paris, and sleep soundly." 

I thanked the Admiral warmly for this gesture of friendship. I didn't dare tell 
him about the plane incident, nor that I thought the decision had already been 
made. 

Gaucher, Gallet and I went to Robinson for dinner. A few tables away from 
ours, Mr. Tuck was popping champagne with a few friends. He seemed visibly 
pleased with his day. 

- Mr. Tuck is in a good mood this evening," I remarked to >her boss as she 
passed us by. She had a weakness for diplomats, whom she found "elegant and 
enigmatic". From time to time, they would share innocuous confidences with 
her, to win her good graces and give her the impression that she was, in her 
own words, "in the secret of the Gods". 

- She replied with a mischievous smile. I heard him tell his guests earlier 
that they'd be hearing some very good news tomorrow. Do you know what it 
is? 

- No," I replied, "and you? 

- "Don't tell anyone," she said, putting a finger to her lips and making sure 
no prying ears were listening. I hear Finland has laid down its arms." 
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The next day, Sunday September 27, I got ready early to leave Vichy. The 
car was waiting at the hotel door. Gaucher and Gallet were ready, suitcases 
packed. As I left my office, the bailiff on duty brought in the mail. There was a 
heap of printed matter of all kinds, including the Journal officiel. | tore open 
the strip. My gaze was immediately drawn to the following text: 


We, Marshal of France, Head of the French State, 
In view of Constitutional Act No. 2 of July 11, 1940, we hereby 
decree : 


Sole article: article 2, paragraph 8° of decree no. 1256 of April 18, 
1942 is amended as follows: 
Appointed : 
Secretaries of State to the Head of Government Messrs Fernand de 
Brinon, French Ambassador; Admiral Platon. 
Vichy, September 26, 1942 


Ph. PETAIN 
By the Maréchal de France, Head of the French State 
The Head of Government, 
Pierre Laval 


So, when Laval assured me that he wouldn't make his decision for a few 
days, when he gave his word to Admiral Platon that he wouldn't do anything 
before his return, he knew full well that I was already no longer part of the 
government and that the text of the decree was being printed in the Officiel. 
Only the Americans had been notified. 

What a lack of courage and uprightness! What a lack of elegance, too, in the 
procedure employed. Not daring to say openly that he was parting with me, he 
had resorted to a subterfuge that enabled him to eliminate me without uttering 
my name. I learned two days later that this ingenious "formula" had been 
suggested to him by Admiral Darlan, in revenge for my note of August 8, 
concerning the Gaullist plot. This "exchange of courtesies" did neither of them 
any good. 

- So," asked Gaucher, "what are you going to do now? 

- "Don't change anything in my plans. If the Journal had been brought ten 
minutes later, I wouldn't have read it, would I? So let's pretend it didn't 
happen. 

- "Don't you want to go and see the Marshal? 

- What's the point? Since he signed the decree, he must approve its terms. In 
that case, my visit could only embarrass him. As for me, what would I say to 
him? I can neither apologize nor thank him. But if I don't see him, I can at least 
say that I've never had any arguments with him, and that I've served him 
loyally to the end. From Paris, I'll write him a letter, with a clear head, to 
clarify my position, and take stock of my governmental activity." 

This letter, however, was never to be sent. After much thought, it became 
this book... 
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Five minutes later, we were on our way. The sun was shining brightly over 
the countryside. What a beautiful, balmy day it was, already showing the 
harbingers of autumn! Around noon, we stopped in Pouilly at the Hotel de 
l'Espérance, the name of which never seemed better chosen. A radio was 
chattering in the corner of the dining room. I put my ear to it. Following the 
military news, the announcer announced my departure from the government, 
and read the text of the decree published that very morning in F Officiel. For 
once, Vichy had given up its wait-and-see attitude! 

I went out into the garden that stretched out behind the hotel. It sloped 
gently downwards, with its espaliers of fruit trees, currants and raspberries, 


towards the Loire, which shone lazily through a curtain of willows. 

I was suddenly seized with an inexpressible joy. Admirable scents rose 
from the warm humus. Every flower, every leaf, every blade of grass wafted 
an intoxicating perfume. Shapes and colors suddenly appeared to me with an 
intensity I hadn't known for months. I was seized by a kind of vertigo. I wanted 
to roll in the grass and kiss the earth. "The earth doesn't lie", the Marshal had 
said. 

After twenty months of exhausting work, a kind of inner tension was 
suddenly released. I was suddenly back in touch with reality, with trees, with 
plants, with all the humble and resplendent forms of life. A crushing weight 
was suddenly lifted from my shoulders. I felt light, liberated, happy! 

I left Vichy behind me and walked away from the government as if out of a 
bad dream. A gray, smoky curtain seemed to tear before me. I was regaining 
my independence. And with it that priceless gift: a new youthfulness of heart. 


CHAPTER XIII 


My resignation from the Legion 
September 28-October 9, 1942 


Transmission of services - The Legion problem - 
Conversation with Colonel Cossmann - Central Committee meeting 
- I resign in favor of General Galy - "Free at last!" 


When J arrived in Paris at around five o'clock, I found all my colleagues 

gathered at the Hétel Matignon. They had heard the midday radio 
broadcast. 
Without consulting each other, and even though it was Sunday, they had all 
come to welcome me on my arrival and express, if only by their presence, 
their sorrow at my departure from the government. This mark of affection, 
coming from those who had assisted me with tireless devotion during these 
eighteen months - and I'm not excluding the small staff: drivers and ushers - 
touched me more deeply than I can say. Only one was absent: Mr Bruneton. 

All that remained was for me to pass on my services to M. de Brinon, whom 

Laval had appointed for this purpose. 
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My exclusion from the government did not automatically entail my 
departure from the Legion's Central Committee, which was an association 
under private law, founded by virtue of the law of July 1* 1901. I had become 
its president by an independent decision of its members. 

Some of my immediate collaborators and most of the regional delegates 
advised me to stay put and use the Legion to pursue my personal activities. 

This wish showed their attachment to me, but it only took a minute's 
thought to see that the operation was unfeasible. If I persisted in staying with 
the Legion, the President would cut the subsidy without which it could not 


survive. Then the Central Committee itself would demand my resignation. 
Not wanting to expose myself to this humiliation, I decided to withdraw of my 
own accord. 

I officially informed Ambassador Abetz, who did nothing to stop me and 
assured me, on the contrary, that this was the most reasonable solution. 


O 


The next day, I received a telephone call from the Majestic. General von 
Stulpnagel's Chief of Staff was asking to speak to me. 

- Your exclusion from the government is a scandal," he told me briskly. The 
decree concerning you is illegal. No text should appear in the Official Journal 
without our prior approval. But the one that concerns you was published 
without our knowledge. We are going to notify the President that it has not 
received our approval and must be considered null and void. 

- I urge you to refrain from any such intervention," I replied to Colonel 
Cossmann. Think of the very delicate situation you would put me in! It would 
be impossible for me to remain in the government if I were kept there by 
German pressure. I am infinitely sensitive to the esteem you have shown me, 
but for my part, I have made an irrevocable decision: never again will I work 
with Mr. Laval. 

- Why? 

- "I disagree with him on too many essential points." The Colonel drummed 

on his table with the tip of his pencil. 

- What about the Legion?" asked the chief of staff after a moment's silence. 
What do you intend to do with it? 

- I was going to tell you about it. First of all, I'd like to thank you for not 
holding the somewhat heated discussions on this subject against me. 

- Why should I blame you?" asked the Colonel. You were only defending 
the interests of your comrades. In your place, I would have done the same. 

- It pleases me to hear you say so," I replied, more moved than I wanted to 
let on. I only regret that this idea hasn't occurred to any of my compatriots. But 
let's not dwell on the past. As for the future, I intend to resign from the Central 
Committee. I think the wisest thing to do is to hand over my powers to 
General Galy. The Military Commissioner will continue 
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negotiations with you. If I were to withdraw in favor of one of the party 
leaders, I would risk resurrecting the political rivalries I have managed to 
appease in recent weeks. 

- You're right," replied Colonel Cossmann. It's the best solution." 
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On October 9, I called a meeting of the Central Committee at Legion 
headquarters and informed it of the decisions J had taken. I also informed 
them that, after agreement with the German authorities at the Majestic, I was 
handing over all my powers to the Military Commissioner General, in 
accordance with article 8 of the statutes. 

Then I read a short presentation, in which I reviewed the work 
accomplished during the three months I had been in charge of the Legion: 


All this," 1 conclude at'® , "was only the beginning of an infinitely 
wider and deeper action that I intended to accomplish, for despite the 
results I have achieved, I am aware that they are still too recent to have 
all the solidity that only time can bestow on undertakings of this kind. 

By transferring all my powers to General Galy, General 
Commissioner of the Legion, I am confident that I am placing the 
management of our organization in excellent hands. 

In handing over command of the fighting troops to Colonel Puaud, I 
am equally convinced that the Legion will continue with dignity its past 
action and will each day more merit the place we want to see it occupy in 
the European struggle. Under your political leadership, they will both 
continue to work together in the best possible conditions, and I am sure 
that they will lead the Legion, both on the front and at home, to the 
heights I myself aspired to reach. 


Having finished reading this declaration, I shook hands with the members 
of the Central Committee and went into a nearby room where Gaucher and 
Gallet had assembled some fifty regional and departmental delegates. I 
thanked them for the devotion they had shown me and urged them to continue 
their work, with courage and perseverance, without deviating from the 
principles that had guided them up to now. 

Half an hour later, I left the Legion headquarters. 

Now I was free. 
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SECOND PART 


From my departure from the government 
to the disaster of November 1942 


CHAPTER XIV 


The abduction of the Empire 
and the total occupation of France 
October 10-November 11, 1942 


Comments on my departure from the government - Statement to La Gerbe - The 
party problem - Dissolution of the Légion tricolore - Government blindness - 
Anglo-American aggression unleashed - Darlan in Algiers - Giraud flees - 
Interview with Abetz - A crucial telegram from the Chancellor - Banning of the 
P.P.F. congress - Breaking off diplomatic relations with the USA - The comedy 
of non-aggression - Statement by M. Cordell Hull - Capitulation of Algiers - 
Darlan's betrayal - Reasons for his U-turn - Vichy silence - Interview with 
Achenbach - Wehrmacht occupies the southern zone - Two messages from the 
Chancellor - Field Marshal von Rundstedt's visit to Marshal Pétain - Gallet's trip 
to Vichy. Gallet's trip to Vichy - Panic at the Hétel du Parc - General Weygand's 
approach - The Dumoulin "plan" - France applauds its own suicide - The 
November 8th Council of Ministers - President Laval's responsibilities. 


D t least, I thought I was. But are we ever free when we see our country 
sliding towards the abyss? Is it possible to lose interest in the actions of 
your government when you see it taking decisions, day after day, that are 
tantamount to suicide? No doubt I was no longer responsible for what was 
about to happen. But my reason and my heart rebelled against their 
powerlessness. 

My exclusion from the firm had caused more of a stir than I would have 
expected. Commented on by English and dissident radio stations, it was 
interpreted in the most diverse ways. 

For some, my departure marked a turning point in French politics. It 
confirmed Laval's desire to separate himself from those who advocated a more 
constructive Franco-German policy. 


It was a disavowal of "activism" and a reinforcement of the government's 
Americanophile tendencies. It was also a victory for the supporters of the old 


regime over the partisans of the new order and the national revolution. 

But for the vast majority of others, my departure had a different 
significance. The rapidity of my disgrace, and the singular form in which it 
had been made public, indicated an acute conflict between the President and 
myself. It was expected that I would launch a violent counter-offensive and be 
reinstated to the Cabinet under German pressure. When the occupying 
authorities failed to intervene on my behalf, it was believed that it was they 
who had demanded my dismissal. 

It was only a short step from there to the conclusion that I had become a 
dissident. Not wanting to leave this ambiguity unresolved, I decided to break 
my self-imposed silence. But how could I explain to the public the real reasons 
for my departure? Neither the French nor the German authorities would allow 
it. The only way out was to publish a general statement clarifying my position, 
without going into detail about recent events. 

This led me to write a twenty-one-point summary of my political views, 
entitled "Volontés Premiéres". This declaration appeared in La Gerbe, on 
October 29, 1942. It was primarily intended for French opinion. But it also 
contained a paragraph addressed to the Germans, in which I warned them, in 
veiled but explicit terms, of the dangers to which they were exposing 
themselves by disregarding the problems of our African defense. 


Threatened with being dispossessed of all her sources of imperial 
wealth by defeat and its consequences," | wrote, "France is in danger of 
being precipitated from her position as a possessing power to that of a 
proletarian nation. But Europe can reap no benefit from this, for 
France's fate will remain closely tied to that of the Continent. Poorly 
resigned to its fate, muted by its repressed aspirations, it will remain a 
hotbed of discontent, a factor of imbalance and unrest. Let Europe not 
forget the weight that proletariats deprived of all hope have had on the 
fate of nations in the past, and that irreconcilable nationalities have had 
on the fate of states’ . 
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This statement had an unexpected effect on public opinion. People thought 
I was about to found a new party. But that was not my intention. 

All my efforts over the last few months had been focused on federating the 
existing parties, not building a new one. There were several reasons for this. 

Firstly, the mass of French nationals willing to join any movement seemed 
to have reached its ceiling. One more grouping would not have recruited any 
additional members. It would only have divided the existing ones, increasing 
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the number of rival organizations. What's more, any movement of this kind 
could only be set up in the occupied zone with the consent and under the strict 
control of the Germans. No national party, however vigorous, can develop 
under foreign tutelage. 

Finally, I've always felt that the French have too acute a sense of human 
imperfections to readily rally around an individual. Even if he were a saint, 
they'd still find something to criticize. The "divinization of the leader" is a 
Germanic concept, which will never take root in France. Napoleon himself 
made some bitter observations on the subject. 

If I had tried to create Les Amis de la Légion, it was because I was inviting 
the French to rally, not around a man, but around an idea: the anti-Bolshevik 
struggle, embodied by the Legion. To hijack this movement for my own 
benefit, as some people advised me to do, would not only have been to deny 
my own principles. It would have meant exposing myself to the worst possible 
setbacks. I would soon have had in my hands nothing but a skeletal group, 
whose militants I would have had to keep on their toes with illusory promises, 
unable to launch them on any serious objective. 

Had I been tempted to do so, moreover, I would have quickly realized the 
futility of the operation. For the day after my departure, Laval, no doubt 
fearing that I would go down this path, had dislocated my network of 
delegates, expelling all my former collaborators from the Legion's services, 
and replacing them everywhere with "convinced Lavalists". 

Unfortunately, the only "convinced Lavalists" in France were opportunists, 
so under the pretext of taking away a means of agitation (which I had no 
intention of using), the President broke everything that made the organization 
so dynamic and influential. He decreed that Friends of the Legion would be 
banned, radio broadcasts suspended and propaganda put on hold. The Légion 
tricolore was dissolved as an association based on the law of July 1° 1901. We 
returned to the old L.V.F., which was no longer to be given a new status. It 
remained, as in the past, a German unit. All that remained of my initiatives 
were the badges and pennants. But these had lost almost all their raison d'étre. 

I was painfully sad to see the work to which my colleagues and I had 
devoted the best of ourselves destroyed in the space of a few weeks. It's so 
difficult to light a flame in this country, and so easy, on the contrary, to stifle 
enthusiasm! This step backwards for the Legion may not have been 
immediately apparent to the public. But the inner life had been killed off. It 
resembled what you wanted to make of it, like a mummy resembles a living 
being. It might survive, but it would never grow again. 

It was distressing to see the head of government devoting precious time to 
operations of this kind, at a time when so many perils were threatening the 
country. For while Laval was busy tracking down and dispersing all those he 
should have been encouraging and grouping together to oppose the rising tide 
of Communism, the dangers threatening our African Empire were growing 
daily. 


But the President didn't seem to care. While alarm bells should have been 
ringing everywhere, the government was issuing soothing statements at short 
intervals, designed to lull the country to sleep. 


- There are no dissidents in North Africa", declared Admiral Darlan on his 


return from an inspection trip to Algeria and Morocco’ . 


- Iam certain that the Anglo-Americans will not attack the Empire, either in 


Dakar or elsewhere," the President told those who came to consult him'® . 


This attitude reminded me of Ranke's words: "It is neither blindness nor 
ignorance that causes the ruin of states and individuals. Most of them clearly 
see the catastrophe that awaits them. And yet they rush into it with eyes wide 
open." 


O 


On November 6, a dispatch from La Linea announced that Gibraltar was the 
scene of considerable air-sea activity. 

On the 7th, we learned that a large convoy of 125 British units had set sail 
for Malta. 

At dawn on November 8, the radio announced that Anglo-American forces 
had simultaneously attacked Dakar, Casablanca and Algiers! . The tragedy had 
begun. 

By a curious coincidence - but one that could a priori be considered 
favorable - Admiral Darlan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, was in Algiers. A dispatch had arrived the day before, calling him to the 
bedside of his son, who was seriously ill. Darlan immediately flew to Algiers 
with a few colleagues. Being on the spot, he could organize the resistance 


105 On leaving African soil," the Admiral de la Flotte told press correspondents in Algiers on October 
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He also suggested an operation on Dakar. This information was not available to the author at the time of 
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better than from his office at the Hétel Thermal. 

At the same time, there was more alarming news: General Giraud had 
escaped on a British submarine to Algiers, where he would take command of 
the dissident forces. How could Bousquet, Secretary General of the Police, and 
Laval have let him escape? Clearly, this was more than just negligence. 


Around midday, Vichy radio announced that the landing had been 
successful at various points, including Algiers, Oran, Port-Lyautey and 
Casablanca. In Rabat, a dissident movement had been quickly quelled. 
Governor General Chatel, who was in Vichy, immediately flew back to his 
post. 

- The gun has been fired: it will be a victor's gun!" he proclaimed in a 
grandiloquent tone on arriving in Algiers. His words were all the more 
imprudent given that he knew better than anyone what he was up against. 

In some places, resistance was being actively organized. We knew that the 
battle was hot in Oran, and that our navy was fighting valiantly in Casablanca. 

- We are under attack. We will defend ourselves. This is the order I give", pr 
oclaimed the Marshal. 

At the same time, he sent a message to Admiral Darlan, the impact of which 
would later be incalculable: 

- I've received your messages and I'm glad you're here. This way you can 
take action and keep me informed. You know you have my full confidence." 
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That same day, at 3pm, I went to the German Embassy. I found the Rue de 
Lille staff in complete disarray. 

Abetz took me aside, into the garden where | had already had so many 
conversations with him. He was very agitated, circling the pond like a caged 
bear. 

- At last," he said, "a great good may yet come of this misfortune. This 
morning I received a dispatch from the Chancellor. It was dispatched from the 
Grand Quartier général, as soon as the news of Anglo-American aggression 
became known there. 

- And what does she say? 

- It's very short," the ambassador replied: "ICHBINBEREIT MIT FRANKREICH 
DURCH DICK UND DUNN ZU GEHEN, WENN FRANKREICH, ENGLAND UND AMERIKA DEN 
KRIEG ERKLART - ADOLF HITLER. How would you translate durch dick und diinn 1 
nto French?” 


I hesitated for a few seconds, so taken was I by the prospects this 
unexpected message opened up for us. 

- "I'm ready to side with France for better or for worse, if she declares war 
on England and America," I suggested. But no: durch dick und dtinn is 


stronger than that. "I'm ready to march with France, life or death" would be 
better. Besides, it doesn't matter what the words are, the meaning of the 
message is clear." 

So, at the last minute, despite December 13, the Riom trial, the Giraud affair 
and so many other setbacks, the Chancellor offered us an alliance, a total and 
unconditional alliance! Ignoring possible Italian reactions (and this was a 
point of capital importance'”” ), he offered us his support even before we asked 
for it! It was an unexpected turn of events. Everything could be re-established 
in the weeks to come. 

- Have you passed this message on to Vichy?" I asked the ambassador at’ . 

- Immediately. Krug von Nidda issued it to Rochat'” around 1pm. It should 
be in the hands of the President by now." 

I couldn't help thinking that Laval didn't deserve the exceptional 
opportunity that had befallen him today. The hours to come would prove 
whether or not he was a true statesman. 

- What do you think the Marshal's reaction will be?" asked the Ambassador, 
whose thoughts were following the same course as mine. 

- It's hard to say," I replied. A lot depends on how things are presented to 
him. 

- What a pity you're no longer in Vichy!" exclaimed Abetz after a moment's 
reflection. If you had been present, I would have been certain of the answer..." 

Why didn't he think of it sooner! 

- It's a pity this proposal has come so late," I remarked. If the Chancellor 
really intends to intervene in Africa, why didn't he take the necessary steps 
eighteen months or a year ago? Now we risk being overwhelmed by events. 
Finally, we have to trust the President. He cannot fail to grasp the importance 
of this message. 

- Do you think so?" Abetz asked me doubtfully. 

I was surprised by the disillusioned tone with which he uttered these two 
words. 

- Of course! 

- Let's hope so! 

- I'm sure of it. 

- "In any case, if France's response is what I hope it will be," added Abetz, 
"we can say that it will be the victory of your policy, much more than 
Laval's..." 

I left the Embassy without a word, my mind torn between anguish and hope. 


O 
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For several days, the P.P.F. had been holding its national congress in Paris. 
Seven thousand delegates from all corners of France and the Empire had 
gathered in the capital. Since dawn, their comrades in Algeria and Morocco 
had been fighting against the invaders, alongside the S.O.L. A grand closing 
session was to be held in the afternoon at the Vélodrome d'Hiver. At around 
1:30 p.m., President Laval had the event banned, on the pretext that the 
Council of Ministers was due to meet at 5:00 p.m. "to take extremely serious 
decisions". In order not to embarrass the government, Doriot bowed and 
cancelled the meeting. 

Unable to be reached in time, most of the activists and listeners headed for 
Grenelle. Finding the doors closed, they fled back to the Champs-Elysées, 
where the government had them dispersed by the police. It was a distressing 
sight to see Bousquet's agents - who had let Giraud escape - clubbing young 
people who had committed no other crime than asking for our Empire to be 
vigorously defended. The scene seemed to bode ill for the future. 

At around 10 p.m., I learned from the Délégation générale that the 
government, after three hours of confused deliberations, had noted that "the 
Anglo-American attack on Algeria and Morocco had provoked the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the United States". That was all. 

I spent the evening with a few friends examining the situation. The English 
and American radios were trumpeting resounding victories, but perhaps it was 
all a bluff. 

One factor continued to dominate all the others: would our deep-sea fleet 
leave Toulon to engage the enemy's bombing units? A decision of this kind 
could still turn the situation to our advantage. Darlan had always wanted to 
reserve our navy for the event of Africa being seriously threatened. He had not 
wanted to commit it to either Beirut or Dakar. Hadn't the time come to use it? 

Unfortunately, the Cabinet's communiqué gave little indication of any 
decisive action. Some members of the cabinet would argue that a simple 
breakdown in diplomatic relations was not enough to justify the deployment of 
our fleet. Yet part of our navy was fighting in Casablanca: there were the Jean- 
Bart, the Primauguet, a few torpedo boats and submarines, whose crews were 
taking fire from American battleships. The blood of our sailors was flowing. 
And yet, no one would admit that we were victims of aggression? Would we 
be denied the right to return the blows? It was with arguments of this kind that 
we had been prevented from retaliating during the massacre at Mers el-Kébir. 
Were we to repeat this sinister comedy? I had no idea that an even more 
sinister one was in the offing... 

At the same hour, Mr. Cordell Hull dropped the mask behind which he had 
been hiding until now. 


I have obtained the desired results through the policy of relations with 
Vichy," the Secretary of State told American journalists, "and I am 
indifferent to the attitude the Vichy government will take regarding the 


offensive in North Africa. 

People who were worried about the American government's policy 
towards Vichy will now be able to understand all the advantages it 
entailed. This policy was dictated by a reason of expediency, as it 
enabled the US government to have day after day extremely interesting 


information on what was happening in the French territory and in North 
Africa” 110 


So that's what Weygand's "negotiations" with Murphy, Darlan's "repeated 
contacts" with Leahy and Laval's "friendly relations" with Tuck had been all 
about! All in all, this text didn't tell me anything new. But it confirmed my 
certainty that the American Embassy in Vichy and the American consulates in 
North Africa had never been anything more than spy centers, offices of 
treason. 


O 


The day of the 9th was spent gathering information. Snippets of news 
arrived from Morocco and Algeria. But even if we put together the broadcasts 
from the various foreign posts, we couldn't get a clear picture of the situation. I 
therefore decided to send Gallet to Vichy, to report back to me on what was 
happening there. In particular, I wanted to know how Marion, Bonnard and 
Admiral Platon had reacted to the Fihrer's proposals. 

In the evening, we received two staggering pieces of news in quick 
succession: Algiers had surrendered, and Admiral Darlan was negotiating an 
armistice with General Eisenhower, covering all our North African 
possessions. So the resistance had collapsed in less than forty-eight hours! I 
was appalled. What had happened? No doubt it was too early to know the 
details of what had happened. But as of now, one thing seemed certain: Darlan 
had betrayed us, and his treachery must have thrown our fighters into disarray. 

I knew Darlan. I knew of his impulsive temperament and his lack of 
character. But I believed him to be loyal. I would never have believed him 


109 Immediately after the aggression at Mers el-Kébir, the Cabinet met, under the chairmanship of the 
Marshal, to examine the situation. Baudouin, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared that the government 
could not take a decision until it knew the exact nature of the act that had just been committed. M. 
Basdevant, the Quai d'Orsay jurisconsult, was summoned to ask the question. He asked for the night to think 
things over. 

The next day, Mr. Basdevant brought a detailed "legal consultation". The "case" was examined from 
every angle. Mr. Basdevant concluded: "The Mers el-Kébir incident cannot be considered as aggression. At 
most, it is an unfriendly act, which cannot serve as a pretext for reprisals. On the other hand, our boarding 
of English ships on the high seas would indisputably be an act of aggression. So we didn't retaliate. This 
"unfriendly act", as Mr. Basdevant called it, had nevertheless caused the death of 1,200 French sailors. 

A few months later, it was discovered that Mr. Basdevant was a Gaullist. Did we have to wait several 
months to find out? 
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capable of such deceit. He who had declared, on his return from 
Berchtesgaden: "J can assure you, in the name of the Marshal as well as in my 
own name, in the name of the entire government as well as in the name of the 
chiefs of the army and navy, that all that will be kept or reconquered by us in 
our Empire will remain with us, while all that will have been lost will be lost 
forever"; he who had vituperated against the English in speeches of 
unprecedented violence, he had delivered the Empire to the Anglo-Americans 
in less than forty-eight hours! How could we believe in anything after such an 
about-face? 

Yet I remain convinced that Darlan was sincere when he came to power. He 
wanted an agreement with Germany, and was prepared to make the most far- 
reaching concessions to achieve it. It was only in January 1942 that he began 
to change his mind. His change of heart had been provoked by the Chancellor's 
silence, and by the wounds to his self-esteem that the Germans had constantly 
inflicted on him. 

The day the German embassy demanded Laval's return, and sent him the 
comminatory telegrams we know about, the cup had runneth over. The 
Germans wanted Laval, and nothing but Laval? So be it. Today, the Admiral 
took his revenge. He returned Laval's 
the blows the latter had dealt him. The dyarchy that I had pointed out to Krug 
von Nidda when the cabinet was being formed was bursting into the open, in 
its most tragic guise. 

Despite Rahn's report accusing the Admiral of being the focus of a Gaullist 
conspiracy, I could not believe that he had acted with premeditation. The 
coincidence between his departure for Algiers and the arrival of the British is 
troubling, you may say. Not if we accept that the telegram calling him to his 
son's bedside had been written and sent by someone aware of the invasion 
plans''' . The British wanted to lure the Commander-in-Chief to Africa to 
secure his person and prevent him from issuing resistance orders. At Mers el- 
Kébir, they had paralyzed our fleet. This time, they were neutralizing its 
commander. 

What had happened in Algiers? Without being there, it was relatively easy 
to reconstruct how events must have unfolded. Surprised by the weakness of 
our defences, let down by a large number of civilian and military leaders, 
dazzled by the deployment of Anglo-American forces, the Admiral must have 
judged resistance useless and the game lost. Urged by his entourage to reach 
out to the Americans, with whom, after all, we were not at war (and this is 
where the Council of Ministers' pusillanimous decision took on its full 
meaning!), he agreed to enter into talks with General Eisenhower. Eisenhower 
had to promise to act as the Marshal's representative in Algiers, continuing to 


111 Curiously, medical telegrams concerning her son's health were regularly forwarded to Admiral 
Darlan by Admiral Fenard, one of the kingpins of the treason. 


exercise power in his name. This formula would avoid the installation of a 
Gaullist government, in the pay of England. All that was needed was for the 
Admiral to give an immediate ceasefire order!” . 

But no matter how hard I tried to find extenuating circumstances for Darlan, 
I still came up against something that no amount of reasoning could excuse: 
the death of our sailors in Casablanca. 

For it was Darlan, commander-in-chief of the armed forces on land, sea and 
in the air, who had given them the order to resist. He had sent them into the 
fire. Our sailors obeyed. They fought valiantly, and many of their number fell 
to enemy bullets. The Primauguet was sunk, along with nine submarines. The 
Jean-Bart had been hit in six places. Only her turrets remained. 

And all the while, the Admiral was negotiating with the Americans! His order 
to cease resistance, while the Marshal gave the order to continue, had thrown 
people into disarray and opened a breach in the battle lines. 

How could these lives needlessly sacrificed, this blood needlessly spilled, 
not have stopped him on the slope of perjury? How could they not have made 
him understand that he could not enter into negotiations with the Americans, 
after the declarations he had made, after the orders he had given? Imagine, in 
the same situation, a Japanese admiral... 

It would have taken a little less skill, Admiral, and a little more guts; a little 
less opportunism, and a little more grandeur. Perhaps you weren't capable? 
That's no excuse. The only thing you could have done - and the simplest men 
have done this in the past - was to stand shoulder to shoulder with your sailors 
and die with them on the breach. You would at least have been a symbol: a 
symbol of France's imperial will. The positions you had taken in the past 
precluded any other course of action. 
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Nevertheless, a certain number of men, refusing to obey orders to surrender, 
continued to fight, and defended themselves, with rage in their hearts, against 
a better-armed adversary. Their efforts had to be sustained at all costs. To do 
this, Vichy had to immediately disavow the Admiral, revoke his orders, 
withdraw his command and annul his powers. This response could still have 
an effect if it were lightning-fast. But Vichy, as ever, failed to react. It was as if 
a blanket of silence had fallen over France's provisional capital. 

The following day, November 10, the government had still made no 
decision. What was to be done? Act directly on it? I had no means of doing so. 
Have the Germans put pressure on them? It wasn't the path I would have 
preferred, but in the end it was the only one open to me. The Admiral's orders 


112 See appendix, p. 299, document 9. This passage was written before the Saturday Evening Post 
articles reached me. I have not changed anything. 


were disintegrating our defense. Every minute was precious and costing 
human lives. The essential thing was to act, before it was too late. 

Around nine o'clock in the morning, I went to the Embassy. Abetz was no 
longer there. He had left the previous evening for Munich with the President. 
At that very moment, he and Laval were in conference with the Fithrer. 
Perhaps this was a good sign? In any case, it made no difference to the 
immediate necessities. 

I was told that in the Ambassador's absence, I would be received by 
Councillor Achenbach. He arrived after a few minutes. 

The Councillor's serenity contrasted with the Ambassador's nervousness 
during our last meeting. With an affable smile, he asked me what had brought 
me here. 

I explained to him that it was necessary to obtain from the government a 
formal and immediate disavowal of the Admiral, in order to dispel any 
ambiguity in the minds of the French people. Only a clear and energetic 
decision, emanating from the Marshal, could allow resistance to continue. But 
this declaration had to be made within the next twelve hours. 

Achenbach pouted incredulously. 

- "But no, but no," he says. I don't agree with you at all. You're wrong to 
dramatize things." 

As our opinions had always differed, I was not at all surprised by this 
response. But I found it odd that he should accuse me of "dramatizing" a 
situation that seemed to me to be one of the most appalling dramas in our 
history. 

- We'd gain nothing by making a hasty decision," continued the Councillor. 
The Admiral has means of assessment on site that we do not possess. We must 
leave him to it for a few more days. Then we'll decide. 

- But it's precisely these few days that are going to be decisive! The fate of 
the whole of Africa will depend on them! 

- But no, no! The most important thing at times like these is to keep your 
cool." 

Whatever the Councillor thought, I hadn't lost mine. But everything pointed 
to the need to act as quickly as possible. Vichy inertia was a form of treason, 
perhaps the most perfidious and insidious of all. Every minute was vitally 
important. Time was like a gaping wound, through which France was losing 
streams of blood. The bleeding had to be stopped immediately. But 
Achenbach watched this spectacle with inexplicable calm. 

- If Vichy broke with Darlan right away," he continued, "it would push a 
number of regiments that are still hesitating into dissidence. 

- I don't understand you," I replied irritably. What do you expect from 
hesitant regiments? They're not the ones who'll drive out the Anglo- 
Americans! Let them go straight to the other side, instead of paralyzing the 
resistance of those who want to fight! This kind of finesse is out of season. It 


has already cost us far too much. We must act today. Tomorrow it will be 
impossible to turn things around. 

- "But no, but no," Achenbach repeated with a smile. By breaking with 
Darlan, the government would be throwing into the arms of the Americans a 
number of leaders who could still be useful to us. 

- Who? 

- "Chatel, Nogués, Fenard, others..." 

I looked at my interlocutor, dumbfounded. He was still smiling. 

- "But haven't you understood the game they've been playing for over a 
year? They agreed with the dissidents a long time ago, and did everything to 
facilitate the American landing... 

- You're exaggerating," replied Achenbach. They're good Frenchmen. If 
Vichy breaks with them, we won't get them back. On the other hand, if Vichy 
doesn't break with them, we'll be able to get some of them back later. Nogués, 
for example. 

- "In any case," I replied dryly, "don't count on me ever working with 
'recovered' people like that." 

I took my leave of the Councillor, not wishing to continue a pointless 
conversation. Achenbach's game was all too apparent. Each of his remarks 
confirmed what I had long suspected. He was, without a doubt, the Embassy's 
evil genius. The harm he was doing to his own country was none of my 
business. But I wasn't prepared to forgive the harm he was doing to mine. 


O 
At 12:30 p.m., the government finally issued this statement: 


The Maréchal de France, Head of State, has made the following 
decision: In the absence of Admiral Darlan, I am assuming command-in- 
chief of the land, sea and air forces as of today. 

For the moment, I have only one instruction to give. Let everyone do 
their duty in a disciplined, orderly and calm manner. 


"In the Admiral's absence"... What a delicate euphemism for treason! And 
what an ambiguous text, in which everyone was invited to do their duty, but 
the nature of that duty was in no way specified... 

In the evening, sinister rumors began to circulate in Paris: the Reich was 
concentrating troops along the demarcation line. 


O 


At 6 a.m. the next day - twenty-four years to the day after the signing of the 
1918 armistice - Radio-Paris issued the following statement: 


On the morning of November 11, German troops crossed the 
demarcation line separating the occupied zone of France from the 
unoccupied zone, to protect French territory from the impending Anglo- 
American landing operations in the south of the country. 

German troop movements are proceeding according to plan. 


The announcer then read out two messages from the Fiihrer, one to the 
French people, the other to the Head of State. 

After explaining the reasons for and scope of his decision, the Chancellor 
ended his message to the French people with the following statement: 


The German government, as well as its soldiers, have the desire, as far 
as possible, not only to protect the borders of France together with the 
French army, but above all to help preserve the African possessions of 
the European peoples against acts of banditry in the future. 


In his message to the Head of State, the Chancellor, after assuring the 
Marshal of his deference, reminded him that : 


Germany had not made any claims against the French navy, nor had it 
encroached in the slightest on the French government's sovereignty in its 
colonial empire. 


He offered the Marshal and his government free movement throughout 
France, and the chance to settle in Paris if he so wished. 
Finally, he concluded his statement with these words: 


I hope that circumstances will not lead to a new outburst between 
France and Germany, but that on the contrary, the measures taken 
against the disturbers of peace outside our continent will bring the 
peoples of Europe closer together. 


Germany is therefore determined to defend, if possible side by side 
with French soldiers, the borders of your country and, with them, the 
borders of European culture and civilization. 


These messages contained not a word of reproach for the Marshal's 
government, nor for the equivocal policy it had consistently pursued for two 
years. They contained not a word of reproach for the fact that he had allowed 
the adversary to penetrate easily into his African domain - that domain which 
had been left to us, by the armistice of 1940, only in return for our formal 
undertaking to defend it. 

At the same time, Italian troops were occupying Corsica, Nice and Savoy. 

At 8:30 a.m., Field Marshal von Rundstedt presented himself to Marshal 


Pétain, handing over the official texts of the two aforementioned messages. 
Marshal Pétain received him with marked coldness, read the documents and 
declared that he was obliged, "as a matter of form", to protest against the 
Chancellor's decision. He had Ménétrel draft the following communiqué: 


This morning, Reich troops crossed the demarcation line to occupy all 
French territory. I solemnly protest against this unilateral violation of 
the conventions of the Franco-German armistice, concluded at 
Rethondes on June 22nd 1940. 


This statement was immediately broadcast by Radio Toulouse and echoed, 
with obvious satisfaction, by radio stations in London, Boston and Algiers. 
Our African resistance had just received the coup de grace*. 


O 


On the evening of the 11th, Gallet returned from Vichy. On his way up, he 
had come across Wehrmacht columns heading rapidly for the Mediterranean 
coast. 

Gallet told me in detail about the scenes he had witnessed during those 
fateful days. When he arrived in Vichy, a wind of panic was already blowing 
through France's provisional capital. Most ministries had been emptied of their 
staff. The Second Bureau 


1. These words were interpreted to mean the end of the armistice. From then on, resistance to Germany 
became legal again, and cooperation with the Anglo-Saxons legitimate. had fled. Archives were 
burned in every administration, and the wisps of smoke rising from hotel 
chimneys symbolized the fear and guilty conscience of their occupants. Joseph 
Darnand went to visit Doctor Ménétrel and found his office cluttered with 
suitcases. 

At the Council meeting on November 8, the government was divided, as 
usual. Mr. Barthélemy, Minister of Justice, and Admiral Auphand, Secretary 
of State for the Navy, were categorically opposed to any break with the United 
States. The Minister of Justice, hearing that German planes were bombing 
Anglo-American landing units, declared: 

- Why are the Germans sending their stukas to North Africa? It's going to 
put everything back into question, when it was all over!" 

The same trend was evident in the Maréchal's cabinet. Lachal and Darnand, 
heads of the Légion des Anciens combattants and the S.O.L. respectively, had 
sent a telegram to members of their organizations, urging them to join the 
resistance. This message had been extensively revised by Jardel and Ménétrel. 
The words "against the aggressor" had been deleted, "to avoid unnecessary 
diplomatic complications". 


It took all Admiral Platon's insistence to get the Marshal to personally 
assume command-in-chief and reiterate the resistance orders. 

On November 10, taking advantage of President Laval's absence, the 
Maréchal was subjected to a full-scale assault. People came from all sides to 
beg him to leave France. General Weygand had rushed to Vichy, where he had 
a long talk with him. 

- The Germans," declared Foch's former chief of staff, "are going to occupy 
the free zone. France cannot accept this breach of the armistice without 
dishonor. We must take up arms again. Give me command of the metropolitan 
army. I'll move to the demarcation line, where I'll be waiting with bated breath 
for the arrival of the German divisions. 

It was as if everyone had lost their minds. How could the French army of 
1942, with its 64,000 weakly armed men, have stopped the Wehrmacht, which 
it had been unable to contain two years earlier, even though it had several 
million fighters at its disposal? Did Weygand hope to win back at Moulins and 
Poitiers the battles he had lost at Dunkirk and the Somme? No, he wasn't. His 
plan was different: it consisted in practicing a "delaying action", designed to 
slow the advance of German divisions during the time needed for the Anglo- 
Americans to establish solid bridgeheads at Marseille and Montpellier''’ . This 
plan had been drawn up by our Second Bureau, without realizing that such an 
"action" would only delay the Wehrmacht advance by a few hours at most. In 
execution of the same plan, General de Lattre de Tassigny, commanding the 
Montpellier military region, had "gone into dissidence", taking with him one 
hundred men and two cannons, "in order to meet the invader"'"* . 

This military offensive was accompanied by diplomatic maneuvers. First, 
they tried to persuade the Head of State to fly to Algeria to form a new 
government that would take up the fight against Germany alongside Great 
Britain and the United States. But, as in June 1940, the Marshal refused to 
leave mainland France. A second plan emerged: to recognize Admiral Darlan's 
action and keep him in Algiers, as the Marshal's delegate to the Anglo- 
Americans, while Laval would continue to negotiate with the Germans, as the 
Marshal's delegate to the occupying authorities. In this way, all risks would be 
covered, all eventualities averted. Hadn't Temple, Prefect of Algiers and one 
of Laval's most trusted confidants, just issued a proclamation calling on the 
population to obey the Americans, and ending with the words: "Vive le 
Maréchal! Long live France! 


113 This conversation suggests that General Weygand would hardly have defended the Empire against 
the Anglo-Americans, and that in any case he would always have opposed the implementation of a Franco- 
German imperial defense plan, had he remained the government's Delegate General in North Africa. I had 
had my doubts about him when he retired. Events proved to me that these scruples were superfluous. 
General Weygand was soon to be arrested by the Germans on the road to Gueéret. 

114 General de Lattre de Tassigny had commanded troops in Tunisia before being appointed to 
Montpellier. Arrested in November 1942 just as he was about to go underground, he was tried by a special 
French court and sentenced to imprisonment. He escaped in 1943, before making his way to London and 
Algiers (Editor's note). 


This project was far from displeasing the Maréchal, which is why he was 
careful not to break with Darlan. Having an "Americanist" government in the 
Empire, and a "collaborationist" government in Metropolitan France, with him 
- Pétain - serving as the hinge and link between the two, was not the best way 
to "safeguard French unity"? This plan was not new: it was the one Dumoulin 
de la Barthéte had explained to me at length, one day when he was in the mood 
for confidences!" . 

But to succeed in this operation, it was necessary to act "with infinite 
flexibility". Resistance had to be "measured out cunningly", fighting just 
enough to give the Germans an alibi, but avoiding the slightest action likely to 
seriously thwart the Americans. 

Hence the need to eliminate the word "aggressor" from all declarations and 
telegrams. Hence the need to never utter the word "belligerence", and to put an 
end to armed combat as quickly as possible. 

Four of Darnand's S.O.L. men from North Africa, who asked to leave 
urgently to galvanize their comrades, had their departure delayed "until the 
situation had cleared up". 

This is how Vichy continued to maintain direct relations with Algiers, so 
much so that on the evening of Sunday November 8, when fighting was going 
on everywhere and the blood of our sailors was flowing in Port-Lyautey and 
Casablanca, the editors of the main newspapers in Algiers were phoning Vichy 
to complain that they hadn't received "the day's sports results". 

For an hour and a half, Gallet recounted to me episodes of this kind, which 
seemed borrowed from a world in delirium. Meeting one of the most 
influential members of the President's cabinet on the evening of the 10th, he 
asked him how he felt about the situation. 

- Not too bad," replied Laval's collaborator. The occupying troops will be 
here soon. 

- Indeed," replied Gallet. I wouldn't be surprised to see them billeted here 
tomorrow. 

- "Contrary to what you may think, I don't think the President will be at all 
ill-placed to negotiate with them." 

Gallet had found the phrase bizarre. Only the rest of the conversation 
revealed the fundamental misunderstanding on which it was based. Gallet was 
referring to German troops. His interlocutor was thinking of the Americans. 

And on all this, the delirious satisfaction of the population. But what 
interested me most was how Hitler's telegram was received by the Council of 
Ministers. 

- That's right!" says Gallet. I almost forgot to tell you the main thing. Well, 
the Council was not aware of the Fiihrer's proposals. 

- What do you mean? 

- Laval did not breathe a word about the Chancellor's telegram at the 
November 8 Council meeting. 


115 See Volume 1, p. 294 ff. 


- It can't be true. You've been misinformed! 

- Marion, Bonnard and Platon, who attended the Council, gave me their 
word of honor that they had not heard of it. It was I who revealed the existence 
of this document to them. If I hadn't been in Vichy, they wouldn't have known 
about it. 

So, on November 8, at 5 p.m., Laval had called a meeting of ministers, with 
this momentous document in his pocket'’® that could turn the situation upside 
down, and he hadn't breathed a word! At a time when the preservation of our 
Empire depended almost exclusively on the support of the Wehrmacht, he had 
rejected the offer of a German alliance, so as not to have to declare war on 
America! This silence was even more monstrous than the rest. Not only did it 
deprive us of the means essential to the rapid reconquest of our Empire, but it 
risked seriously compromising the favorable position we had acquired, in spite 
of everything, with regard to Germany, by making alliance proposals to which 
she had never responded. For me, his game was now clear. He had just 


assumed one of the heaviest responsibilities ever borne by a French statesman. 
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116 It was handed over to him at 3pm on the same day by Messrs Rochat and Krug von Nidda. 


ffrica was submerged by Anglo-American forces, and France was 

occupied by Germans and Italians. France resembled a ship in distress, 
with only the masts and bridge visible. But all was not yet irretrievably lost. 
We still had a powerful fleet, anchored at Toulon'” . Finally, we still had the 
Chancellor's offer of an alliance. 

But was there a French will capable of coordinating these diverse elements 
and transforming them into a bundle of positive forces? Was the country 
capable of a sufficiently violent jolt to roll back the death that surrounded it on 
all sides? Laval's silence at the November 8th Council meeting, the Marechal's 
irresolute attitude and the tug-of-war within the Cabinet did not allow us to 
answer in the affirmative. 

This will would only exist if we forged it, and there was not a minute to lose. 
Every day that passed consolidated the Anglo-American hold on Morocco and 
Algeria, every week that passed brought us closer to peace. And if we hadn't 
won back our Empire by the end of the war, it was clear that it would be lost 
forever. 

It can be argued - and this is by no means certain - that a nation is an 
immanent and eternal entity, subject to the vicissitudes of history, but which 
history cannot totally annihilate. The same cannot be said of an empire, for an 
empire has no existence of its own. It is merely the projection of a state's 
vitality into the world. When this vitality grows, it flourishes and carves out an 
imperial domain on the continents. When it wanes, the space in which it moves 
shrinks, and more vigorous neighbors share its spoils. 

If the occupation of our Empire had taken place at a time when France was 
booming, its birth rate rising and its strength dominating that of other nations, 
this setback would only have been a temporary setback. But it wasn't. What 
made the events in Algiers so dramatic was that they took place at a time when 
our vitality was deficient, our birth rate declining, our dynamism waning. 

We've certainly been in difficult situations in the past. At the end of the xvn 
* century, we had lost an empire''* and reconstituted it in the xvm* century. 
This second empire was in turn lost''® and a third was forged in the following 
century. But this double resurrection was due to exceptional circumstances: 
firstly, the density of our populations and their political unity, superior to those 
of rival nations; secondly, the fact that the world was full of vacant spaces, 
over which no power had yet set its sights. There was every reason to believe 
that such a phenomenon would never occur again. Our third colonial empire 
had only come into being at the cost of endless complications and struggles'”° 


117 On November 12, the Fithrer had announced that, trusting the word of naval officers, he had decided 
not to occupy Toulon. Toulon was the last remaining independent enclave of metropolitan France. 

118 Under the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, France was obliged to hand over Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait, St. Christopher's Island in the West Indies, Arcadia and Newfoundland to England. 

119 By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, France had relinquished to England Canada, Arcadia, Newfoundland, 
part of the West Indies, India (with the exception of the five trading posts), Senegal and Minorca. Louisiana, 
which he retained, was to be ceded to Spain shortly afterwards. 

120 Fachoda, Tangier, Agadir and the Algeciras conference are still fresh in everyone's memory. We 


. After the 


only just managed to oust our competitors in Morocco. Ten years later, it would have been impossible. 


Will there be no one to react? . 235 war, all areas of 
the planet would be firmly occupied by powers determined not to let 
themselves be ousted. The era of colonial conquest would be over. 


It would be impossible to move a single border in Africa or Asia, without 
provoking a new outbreak of generalized conflict. Once peace had returned, 
the crystallized, hardened world would no longer allow itself to be shaken, for 
the sole purpose of letting us take back territories we had failed to defend. 
And even if a few shreds were returned to us - which was not certain - they 
would be encumbered by economic mortgages, such that we would only be 
temporary managers” . 

You'd have to be blind not to realize that a new chapter was being written in 
world history. Tomorrow, the universe would be ruled, in any case, by a small 
number of powers - Russia, the United States, Japan, and, depending on the 
outcome of the war, England or the Reich. 

Countries outside this restricted consortium would be reduced to an 
obscure, subordinate role. As long as we retained the Empire, we had some 
chance of having our place. Once stripped of our African domain, we would 
inevitably fall into the ranks of Portugal, or Poland. 

But were we still capable of defending and exploiting our imperial 
domain? Wasn't it a policy beyond our means to cling to territories too vast for 
us? Perhaps, at the moment. But we could hope that a sound policy would 
enable us, in a couple of decades' time, to get back on our feet. The Empire, 
which now floated like an excessively loose garment around our emaciated 
bodies, was the space in which we could one day grow and flourish. It was our 
insurance against life and our mortgage on history, the heritage we had to 
bequeath intact to future generations, to prevent them from withering away in 
a space too small, and to allow them to breathe at the same height as the rest of 
the world's youth. 

Act quickly, act energetically - these were the orders of the day. But above 
all, to act. For the Wehrmacht's occupation of the free zone had given the 
dissidents in Algiers some strong arguments. 

- In his message of January 1* 1942," Darlan could affirm, "the Marshal 
was already hinting that he was only half-free. Since 


121 Not to mention that we would have "lost face" with the indigenous populations. 


At dawn on November 11th, he was taken completely prisoner. The Germans 
occupy the metropolis from Dunkirk to Perpignan. They tightly control the 
press and radio. The French head of state can no longer say anything that has 
not previously been subject to German censorship. We can no longer give any 
credence to his statements. If he disowns me today, this disavowal will have 
been extorted from him by the occupying forces. Only the last message he sent 
me when he was still free is authentic. It read: "I'm glad you're here. You will 
be able to act and inform me. You know you have my full confidence. "The only 
way to remain loyal to the Marshal is to follow his instructions to the letter. 

There was no way to refute these arguments with words. Only deeds could 
prove the dissidents wrong. Only facts could demonstrate to our compatriots 
that the era of treachery and palinody was over. To achieve this, the 
government had to be replaced by a veritable Comité de Salut Public, which 
would proclaim martial law and mobilize all the country's moral and physical 
resources. Then, but only then, would the French understand that something 
had changed, and that if not a nation that was no longer reacting, there was at 
least a handful of men who refused to let their country slide further down the 
slope leading from defeat to disaster. 


O 


In North Africa, the military situation was extremely critical. Our troops had 
stopped fighting in Algiers and Casablanca. A few scattered forces were still 
fighting in Oran. As far as we could tell from the contradictory information 
gathered from various quarters, some units seemed to have retreated 
southwards to stand up to the Anglo-Americans in the high valleys of the Atlas 
Mountains'” . But it was all disjointed and incoherent. No one was 
coordinating the last elements of the resistance. The fleet remained cautiously 
anchored in Toulon. Our regiments in Tunisia remained at bay. Vichy once 
again retreated into impenetrable silence. 

I felt that one of the most urgent actions was to entrust the direction of 
military operations to Admiral Platon. An energetic and loyal man, the former 
defender of Dunkirk could get the fleet underway and give the necessary 
instructions to our failing staffs. I drafted a note to this effect, which I decided 
to take to Ambassador Abetz. 

He returned on the morning of November 13. I asked him for an interview, 
which he immediately granted. The Ambassador had just returned from Vichy, 
where he had accompanied President Laval. He seemed extremely weary. 
Recent events had shaken him to the core. 

- What an awful story!" he said, shaking his head. I had already suffered a 


122 These rumors will not be confirmed by the facts. (Editor's note) 


lot for France in June 1940. I thought the hurricane had passed. But this is even 
Worse... 

- Did the Munich meeting at least produce the results you'd hoped for?" I 
asked. 

Abetz dropped his shoulders in despondency. 

- We lost a lot of time on the way," he told me. For some reason, the 
President had refused to fly. So we left by car on Monday the 9th, around noon. 
At this time of year, night falls quickly. As we drove down the Rhine valley, 
we were caught in a thick fog, so that we didn't reach Munich until the early 
hours of the morning. The Chancellor had been waiting for the President all 
evening. He wanted to speak to him alone, before Ciano arrived. Tired of 
waiting, the Fiihrer went to bed. 

"The Chancellor had prepared a draft tripartite pact between the Reich, Italy 
and France. He wanted Laval's signature on it, not his own, and to hand the 
document over to the Italians only when the agreement was concluded. The 
delay in the President's arrival threatened to jeopardize everything. 

"The Chancellor received Laval the next morning, half an hour before 
Ciano, and submitted the draft pact. The President began to discuss the terms. 
The Chancellor was surprised by this prevarication. He was convinced that the 
head of government had been given full powers before leaving Vichy. He was 
stunned to learn that this was not the case, and that Laval could not make any 
commitments without first consulting the Marshal. 

"Ciano arrived in the meantime. On hearing of the Fiihrer's plans, he 
protested that the Duce would never ratify them. The Fuhrer insisted. Faced 
with the Italian Foreign Minister's obstinacy, he telephoned Rome to discuss 
the matter directly with Mussolini. But bad luck intervened; the line was out of 
order. The call had to be redialed several times. 

"In the meantime, an aide-de-camp delivered a telegram to the Fiihrer. It 
announced Giraud's flight and arrival in Algiers. The Chancellor immediately 
flew into a frightful rage. 

- This is what you've gained from your procrastination," he exclaimed, 
addressing Laval. I always knew that Giraud would cause me the most trouble. 
My instincts were right. I was wrong not to demand his immediate delivery... " 

"Just then, a second telegram was brought in, announcing Darlan's betrayal. 
The Fishrer's rage knew no bounds. I felt as if the ceiling were about to collapse 
in on us. 

- "As you can see," said Ciano sarcastically, "no Frenchman's word can be 
trusted. " 

"The Chancellor closed the desk drawer containing the draft pact and asked 
Laval to leave. The conversation continued between Hitler, Ribbentrop, Ciano 
and Keitel. But this was no longer a tripartite agreement: it was about the total 
occupation of France." 

Abetz remained silent for a moment, deep in thought. 


- Late that afternoon," he continued, "the Chancellor called me to consult 
him on the drafting of two messages, one to Marshal Peétain, the other to the 
French people. Part of the night was spent finalizing the texts. Laval, tired 
from his trip, had gone to bed. He was unaware of the decisions that had just 
been taken. At dawn the next morning, the Chancellor asked me to take a copy 
of the messages to the President. I'll never forget that minute. It was certainly 
the most painful step of my life. 

"Laval was still asleep. I had to wake him up. I handed him the documents, 
which he read in one go. Then I saw tears running down his cheeks. 

- "It's awful!" he said, "we have to stop this at all costs, we have to prevent 
German troops from entering the free zone! " 

- It's impossible," I replied, "our regiments have already crossed the 
demarcation line. " 

"The President wiped his eyes and remained in a daze. Then, after a 
moment, he regained his composure and said, with a smile: "It's the Jews of the 
Céte d'Azur who are going to make a head'® !"" 

Abetz was silent for a long time. I didn't dare break his silence, sensing how 
upset he was by the evocation of those days. What atrocious fatality was 
revealed throughout this story! 

- That same evening, we left Munich," he continued in a dull voice. I 
accompanied the President back to Vichy, where an atmosphere of 
indescribable panic reigned." 

The Ambassador was silent again. 

- "And now, what would you do in my place?" he asked in a distraught tone. 
This story has cut me off. Everything seems useless... 

- What should we do? Defend ourselves, fight, fight energetically!" I replied 
ardently. Now is less than ever the time to give in to discouragement! We have 
to take all power away from Darlan, galvanize the country and show our 
determination not to let ourselves be robbed without reacting. We need to raise 
battalions of volunteers, send troops to Tunisia, and so on, before declaring 
ourselves defeated! Above all, we need to coordinate all our remaining 
resources in the hands of a loyal man. Tell President Laval to appoint Admiral 
Platon and send him to Tunis to organize the resistance. I've written you a note 
on the subject. 

And I handed the Ambassador the following memorandum: 


November 13, 1942 


123 Many Jews (French, Belgian and Dutch) had taken refuge in the free zone, particularly in the 
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The military situation last night was as follows: 


French troops were no longer in a position to hold the coastline, but 
nowhere did the Americans appear to have made a serious incursion into 
the interior. The French generals did not lay down their arms, but asked 
Vichy whether they should continue a fight that could no longer be aimed 
at reconquering the key cities of Algeria and Morocco. 

The government is divided into two contradictory tendencies on the 
principle of resistance: 

On one side: Admiral Platon, Messrs Marion and Bonnard; on the 
other: Messrs Barthélemy and Auphand. The rest remained cautiously 
neutral. 

At stake was the express or tacit recognition of Admiral Darlan as the 
Marshal's delegate in North Africa. The Americans skilfully facilitated 
Darlan's maneuver by giving Vichy circles the impression that the 
Marshal and his men could, in agreement with them, have a government 
in Algeria. 

This maneuver was inspired above all by tactical reasons, since the 
Americans were much less inclined than Vichy to overlook the great 
advantage represented by the formations, not counting the troops in 
Tunisia, which, entrenched in the Atlas mountains and able to use the 
tens of thousands of partisans perfectly well known to the officers in 
charge of indigenous affairs, could : 


1. American action, 


2. play a decisive role in any Axis counter-offensive. 


In the current state of the Vichy government, it doesn't seem that the 
spirit of ardent defensiveness is possible if it isn't accompanied by 
pressure from the German authorities. A very recent fact indicates this: a 
group of four energetic chargés de mission, one of whom knows the 
Oranais region admirably, and has a great deal of influence, were due to 
leave by plane the day before yesterday to become the political 
animators of the resistance. They were not allowed to leave at the last 
minute. However, wherever French patriots, and in particular the 
S.O.L., have been able to join forces with the army, the spirit of fierce 
resistance has existed: the example of Oran is demonstrative in this 
respect. 

Everything could still be saved, if an energetic man was put in charge 
of defending the Empire in Vichy, with full military powers. Admiral 
Platon would appear to be the man for the job. Moreover, he would be 
well placed to combine military and political methods, which can yield 
immense results in a country where political fanaticism exists among 


both French and Muslims. If a decision were quickly taken in this 
direction - and Vichy could not refuse full powers to an indisputable 
man, if asked seriously - then many positions which may one day become 
starting positions, could be saved. 


In conclusion, we must : 


1. Give no power to the man of capitulation in Algiers, and on the 
contrary, denounce him publicly and energetically; 


2. Give all the power to act to a man like Admiral Platon, who we 
know will embody the resistance. It is quite certain that political leaders 
who have been unable to disavow a man whose treachery is becoming 
increasingly clear for the past three days, who refuse to cut ties with the 
Anglo-Saxons and who, last night, were talking of nothing less in Vichy 
than reopening hostilities against Italy, cannot take such initiatives 
without pressure. 


Italy's claims undoubtedly create a delicate situation: but this could 
be resolved through diplomatic channels, if the German government 
were to take action on its side. 

This negotiation in no way conditions the measures proposed above, 
which should be taken in the coming hours. 


Abetz read the document with rapt attention. 
- Maybe it's an idea," he says, as if regaining his courage. I'll phone 
President Laval right away." 


O 


The 14th passed without any change. Clearly, Vichy was stalling for time. 
To put a sword in his side, I drafted a short statement for the press, urging the 
government to take a stand in the conflict. 

Abetz had returned to Munich, so the Embassy was once again managed by 
Achenbach. Informed of my statement, he forbade publication "so as not to 
hinder government action". "Inaction" would have been more accurate. I then 
took my text to the German military authorities to impress upon them the truly 
bizarre nature of the policy pursued by their embassy. Once the Majestic had 
read it, they instructed the censors to let it be published, regardless of the veto 
issued by the Rue de Lille. 

So, with a slight delay, my statement appeared in the Petit Parisien of 
November 16. Here it is: 


For eight days, war has been unleashed on the Empire. For eight days, 
French blood has been spilled in Africa. For eight days, the government 
has been deliberating. We wait anxiously to see if it will decide for whom 


and how. 

After two years of inaction, the nation can see the consequences of 
refusing to choose. We have consistently asserted that if we try to play on 
several fronts, we will lose on all. Today, events are proving us horribly 
right. 

But we can still say with whom we are and against whom we intend to 
fight. We can say, and finally prove, whether we are with the soldiers of 
European socialism or with the mercenaries of Anglo-Saxon capitalism. 

We can still wage war against the aggressor and ruthlessly hunt down 
his accomplices on the inside. 

We can still group together, within a government guided by this choice 
and committed to this war, the personalities and movements that have 
demonstrated their clear-sightedness and courage. 

The current watchwords can be summed up as follows: war, 
revolution, a government of public salvation. If we don't make up our 
minds in the next few hours, our dishonored fatherland, our hopeless 
nation and our hopeless youth will suffer the scorn of powerless leaders. 

The blood of the thousands of sailors and soldiers who have just fallen, 
calls for an awakening, not a collapse. Today, it's a question of saving or 
losing everything. 


This text greatly alarmed Vichy circles and unleashed the President's wrath. 
He ordered M. de Brinon to summon the representatives of the Parisian press, 
to give them a stern lecture, and threatened to suspend Le Petit Parisien for a 
fortnight. Its director, Jacques Roujon, courageously replied to the Délégué 
général that my statement reflected the opinion of all the capital's collabora- 
tionist circles, that he had no regrets about having published it and that, what's 
more, it had appeared with the Majestic's assent. This clear-cut statement cut 
short the discussion. Needless to say, Le Petit Parisien was not bothered. 


O 


By the evening of the 14th, the Axis troops who had landed in Tunisia had 
built up a bridgehead at Bizerte and Tunis. What would be the attitude of the 
Resident General? What would be the reaction of General Barré, commander 
of our armed forces in Tunisia, about whom I was receiving contradictory 
reports? Would they or would they not join the dissident camp? This point was 
of the utmost importance. For if German troops held out in Tunisia and 
extended their base of operations there, they could form a kind of entrenched 
camp, within which our forces could regroup to attack again. 

We had learned, in fact, that the Anglo-American landing units were 
derisorily weak: 40,000 men, at most, for the whole of Algeria and Morocco, 
i.e. numbers that the 150,000 men of our African army could perfectly well 


have thrown back into the sea, had they had the will to do so. The invasion had 
only succeeded thanks to the complicity of the leaders. 

But this favorable balance of power would not last long. The Allies would 
soon be sending reinforcements from England and America. Time was on the 
invaders' side. 

What happened next therefore depended largely on the attitude of our 
Tunisian regiments over the coming days. The Marshal had sent them the 
following message: 


I order the Army of Africa to take no action under any circumstances 
against the Axis forces and not to add to the misfortunes of the 
Fatherland. 


That was something. But these instructions - negative in the extreme, since 
they prescribed a benevolent neutrality for our troops - were still a long way 
from the side-by-side combat proposed by the Chancellor. 

On November 14, Rahn had flown to Tunis. At Abetz's express request, 
Laval had finally resolved to send Admiral Platon. It would be more accurate 
to say "resigned", for instead of giving him the extensive powers required by 
the situation, he gave him a deliberately ambiguous mission order, the terms of 
which could be interpreted in various ways: 


Admiral Platon," it read, "will inform himself on the spot of the 
situation in North Africa. If necessary, he will take political and military 
measures and report back. 


What political and military measures were involved? 

Admiral Esteva, as Resident General, was Commander-in-Chief of the land, 
sea and air forces. Admiral Platon could not give any orders to the troops 
without going through him. If he found Esteva on the side of dissent, or simply 
hesitant, did he have the right to substitute himself for Esteva and assume 
military command in his place? 

Wanting to know for sure, Admiral Platon went to Laval and asked the 
question. 

- Not without consulting me first," replied the Chairman. 

- "What if I have no way of communicating with you?" asked Plato. 

- You'll go back to Vichy to tell me all about it. 

- This can cost us precious time," remarked Plato. Some situations call for 
immediate decisions. 

- It's possible. But don't do anything without referring to me," the Chairman 
repeated stubbornly. 

Leaving Vichy on November 15 at 2 a.m. on a French bomber, Admiral 
Platon arrived in Tunis at 8.15 a.m., after a short stopover in Istres. He found 
Admiral Esteva in loyal spirits, but completely overwhelmed by events and in 


open conflict with Colonel Fiedler, Vice-Chairman of the German-Italian 
Control Commission. The Germans had landed 5,000 men and some 40 tanks. 
Esteva roared: "I'm in command here!" but in reality, he commanded nothing. 
All the staff at the Residence were doing their best to sabotage the orders he 
was giving, and to make the situation untenable for the German landing corps. 
The Djedeidah T.S.F. station had been dismantled the day before, on General 
Barré's orders, "to prevent the German authorities from using it". Newspaper 
presses were down, and telephone lines were cut. It was no longer possible to 
communicate with France, give orders within the country, make contact with 
General Barré's troops or pass on instructions to the civilian population. 

Seeing this state of affairs, Platon decided to make direct contact with 
General Barré, who had established his headquarters near Souk-el-Arba, 120 
kilometers west of Tunis. He dispatched an officer with a note inviting him to 
come and see him immediately. Barré replied that he was too busy. At the 
same time, Admiral Platon learned that General Pequin, commander of the air 
force, had given the singular order to our squadrons to withdraw to the far 
south, to Gafsa or Tozeur. The General himself remained invisible. 

Admiral Platon then sent a second message to General Barré, this time 
ordering him to come to Tunis. The General replied that the situation of his 
troops did not allow him to leave them. He did, however, offer to meet Admiral 
Platon at Medjez-el-Bab. 

Platon decided to go to the rendezvous. Accompanied by Commandant 
Brunet, he drove up to 10 kilometers from Medjez-el-Bab. Once there, he 
encountered the first French lines: the road was lined with platoons of riflemen 
armed with machine guns. The Admiral continued on his way and penetrated 
deep into the battlefield. General Barré's treachery became clear to him: all the 
troops were facing east, with their guns facing the Germans rather than the 
Americans. 

The Admiral wanted to push things further. Major Brunet dissuaded him: 

- Don't insist, Admiral. You'll be ambushed," he said. You'll be taken 
prisoner and brought to Algiers, where Gaullist radio will lend you false 
statements. This will only add to the confusion. It would be wiser, believe me, 
to turn back. 

Platon then called an officer from the Fuma post, and handed him a third 
message for General Barré, scribbled on a sheet of paper in his logbook. It 
instructed him, on behalf of the Marshal, to turn his position to the west, give 
orders accordingly and return immediately to the Resident General. Unable to 
do more, he returned to Tunis. 

On the night of November 15 to 16, Admiral Platon learned that General 
Barré had ordered his troops to open fire on the Germans if they advanced west 
towards Algiers. To avoid a bloodbath and bring the troops back into line with 
the Marshal's orders, Admiral Platon wanted to take direct command of them. 


As we have seen, he could only do so by replacing the Resident General. But 
Laval had not given him the power to do so. 

He tried to make contact with Vichy. In vain: all connections were cut. He 
asked Rahn to send a message over the German military lines. This too was 
impossible, as the lines were jammed. After examining the situation from 
every angle, he decided to return to Vichy. 

Rahn, who accompanied him to the El-Aouina airfield at midday on 
November 16, gave him a final message for his family. 

- "Within forty-eight hours," the Councillor told him sadly, "we'll be swept 
away L" 


O 


On November 16 and 17, I had several conversations with Doriot, head of 
the P.P.F., and Darnand, then head of the S.O.L.'4'° . Should we march on 
Vichy and seize power through a coup de force? Or wait and let the 
government complete its crime? As always, the risks and rewards were closely 
intertwined. 

Opinions were divided as to the chances of success. For my part, I thought 
the operation was feasible. We would never find such a propitious moment 
again. Neither the Germans nor the French would be able to reproach us for our 
revolt, seeing the Empire snatched from us without any reaction from the 
government. With the 20,000 members of the P.P.F. in the northern zone, the 
25,000 S.O.L. in the southern zone, and 2 or 3,000 militants in the Tricolor 
Legion, it was more than enough to seize Vichy. 

- "It's not with enthusiastic crowds, but with handfuls of desperate people 
that you make a revolution," I said to my friends. What's stopping you? The 
fear of breaking the law? Legality is always on the side of those who save the 
national heritage, never on the side of those who allow it to be dismembered. If 
we don't act today, it will be months before we find such a favorable 
opportunity." 

But Darnand was reluctant to adopt these views. He had wanted to hand in 
his resignation to the President on the morning of the 9th. Laval's departure for 
Munich prevented him from doing so. On his way to Paris to make contact 
with us, he had been caught by Achenbach, who had assured him that Laval 
would be back from Headquarters, having signed a treaty of alliance with the 
Fuhrer. We had to wait for his return and, above all, not make any decisions 
until then. 

Laval had returned without having concluded anything, and Achenbach's 
fine plans had vanished into thin air. But the Councillor had managed to gain 
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three days. That was a lot. If he gained another ten or twelve, his wait-and-see 
attitude would have triumphed. Lurking in his office, his eyes vigilant, his ears 
to the ground, he spied on every rumor that reached him from Vichy and Paris, 
ready to pounce to paralyze them at the slightest initiative likely to 
compromise his policy of temporization. 

- Do you realize, Darnand," I said to the head of the S.O.L., "the 
responsibilities you are assuming right now? Your militants are shedding their 
blood in Africa, side by side with members of the P.P.F. There's a grassroots 
solidarity there that you can't deny. And you, instead of showing solidarity 
with Doriot and me, are making a pact with the man who is largely responsible 
for what's happening in Africa, and whose short-sightedness - I don't want to 
say more! - is responsible for the death of your comrades? 

"You claim to be one of the champions of the National Revolution. Well, 
this revolution, which never got off the ground, can today become a reality, a 
bloody reality perhaps, but a living and fertile one. By standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Laval, you are siding with the man who hates the ideas we hold 
dear, and who has done the most in France to prevent their advent. Justify your 
position, if you can. I don't understand it. And I don't understand what's 
stopping you on the brink of action, you who have never flinched from the 
most dangerous missions. 

- If we make a coup de force," Darnand replied, "how will the army, the 
police and the navy react? What will the Marshal say? What will the Germans 
do? Do you know? There are too many unknowns in this adventure. If this 
country weren't occupied, I wouldn't hesitate for a second. But can you stage a 
coup d'état in the midst of foreign bayonets? 

"The Germans have succeeded in creating a bridgehead in Tunisia. It can be 
used as a base for the reconquest of Algeria and Morocco, provided we have 
enough men to line up. To do this, we need to recruit people, form volunteer 
battalions and undertake a major campaign of agitation across the country. 
That seems to me more useful and more urgent than overthrowing Laval. 

- It's a revolutionary operation you want to undertake," I objected, "how do 
you expect to succeed with a government that isn't? As always, you'll come up 
against the President's inertia. The only way to resolve the issue is at the top: 
everything starts and ends with the governmental problem. 

- The President asked me to organize an African Legion," continued 
Darnand. I have submitted to him a project with which he has declared himself 
in full agreement. The constitutive decree will be signed tomorrow or the day 
after. You see, he's not as inert as you claim. 

I couldn't help smiling at these words. Such candor was disarming in this 
robust forty-something. Twenty times already, he had been deceived by Laval. 
But like a good soldier, he was always ready to answer his call. 

- You make me laugh with your African Legion," I replied. It will never 
come true. Laval will shower you with good words; he'll make you a thousand 


promises. And then he'll manage to torpedo your business, underhandedly, as 
usual. In the end, it'll be a complete fiasco. Believe me, we'll never do anything 
constructive with that man." 

- We'll see," replied Darnand stubbornly. 

- But by the time we've seen it, it'll be too late; the opportunity will be gone 
for good. 

- We'll see..." repeated Darnand. 

A crease crossed his massive, swarthy forehead. No matter how many times 
I warned him, he wouldn't listen. He was fascinated by the President's promise, 
like a bull by the red scarf behind which hides the matador's sword. 

Doriot, for his part, did not seem at ease. The idea of taking action filled him 
with apprehension. It was as if a precipice had suddenly opened up before him. 

- "I saw the S.S. earlier," he says, "and in principle they're in favor of an 
operation by force. But you'd have to be armed. Laval has just tripled the 
police force in and around Vichy. There's no point in having your men 
massacred. Only the Majestic has the right to issue weapons. I've asked them 
to. They're very reluctant. They say an action of this kind could provoke unrest 
for which they don't want to take any responsibility. 

- The military are always afraid," I retorted, "as soon as it's a question of an 
operation that isn't provided for in the regulations. 

- I'm not asking the Germans to help us," continued Doriot, "I'm asking them 
to give us a free hand for forty-eight hours. There's no point in setting off 
without their agreement. They could stop us at the demarcation line. But no 
matter how hard I questioned them, I could only get evasive answers. The SS 
refers me to the Majestic, saying that the military aspect of the operation is 
beyond their competence. The Majestic sends me back to the Embassy, 
claiming that this is essentially a political matter. At the Embassy, they tell us: 
"Don't move! Wait, be patient! To touch Laval would be to start a new 
December 13. "They're all afraid of the explanations they'll have to give in 
Berlin. In these conditions, the operation is not easy... 

- Obviously," I replied, "it's not an easy operation," and I thought to myself: 
"Mostly because we lack faith in ourselves. 

What can we do? Stay legal. There was no alternative. But I was certain that, 
at this moment, we were all lacking in audacity. We'd never get a chance like 
this again. Clearly, November 1942 would not make up for July 1940. In all 
those months, the French had shown little character. What could I do if they 
weren't up to the task? That, too, was part of the fatality that had weighed down 
the country for fifty years and prevented it from escaping from its slow, 
rigorous decline. 


O 


That same evening, Fossati, general secretary of the P.P.F., and Gaucher left 


for Vichy to present Laval with the motion passed by the Vigilance Committee 


1. On November 13, the Parisian press had published the following article: 

A Vigilance Committee has just been set up, with the following organizations already taking part: Les 
Amis du Cri du Peuple, represented by M. Labit; the Cercle populaire francais, represented by M. Ramon 
Fernandez; the Comité d'action antibolcheviste, represented by M. Paul Chack; the Fédération nationale 
des groupements corporatifs francais, represented by M. Tenaille; Front révolutionnaire national, 
represented by Captain Sézille; Je Suis Partout, represented by Mr. Charles Lesca; Jeunesses populaires 
frangaises, represented by Mr. Marcilly; Légion tricolore, represented by Mr. Alain de Berthois; Notre 
Combat, represented by Al. André Chaumet; P.P.F. région parisienne, represented by Al. Christian 
Lesueur. 

The Vigilance Committee is continuing its work on the basis of the following proposals, which have been 
officially submitted to the government: 

After several days of turmoil and fever, France's provisional capital had 
regained its customary physiognomy. The despondency of the early hours had 
given way to a sense of relief. Fighting had ceased in Africa. There was a lull 
on the Tunisian front. Anglophiles congratulated themselves on the success of 
the landings. The German occupation was much more discreet than 
expected!*°'?7!78!9 | All in all, there had been more fear than harm. 

However, the city was criss-crossed by groups of armed mobile guards, 
giving it an unexpectedly martial air. Laval had surrounded the H6tel du Parc 
with a double cordon of police. Judging by this luxury of precautions, rumors 
of a coup de force must have reached his ears. 

Fossati was received by the Chairman, and handed over the text of the 
aforementioned motion. At the end of the meeting, which had been nothing 
less than friendly, the secretary of the P.P.F. asked him point-blank: 

- "Why didn't you mention Hitler's dispatch to the Council of Ministers on 
November 8?" 

Laval gasped, as if burned by a red-hot iron. 

- "How do you know about this message?" he cried angrily. 

- It doesn't matter," Fossati replied coldly. Your answer alone confirms its 
existence." 

The President looked away. He felt unmasked. 

- "Yes... no... it's possible," he said, becoming confused. "In any case, I 
forbid you to speak of this to anyone. Do you understand? No one. Otherwise 
I'll crack down!" 

Fossati shrugged his shoulders and took leave of the President, without 
shaking his hand. 


Tell no one! This was a typical reaction in Vichy circles. Keep quiet. Deny 


126 Immediately declare war on England and the United States; 
127 To propose to all interested European powers the conclusion of a pact for the defense and 
reconquest of Africa; 
128 Join the anti-Komintem pact; 
1291. But not "full powers", as one misinterpretation had it. 


the obvious, and let time "sort things out". This was the alpha and omega of 
their policy. 


O 


Yet the President had realized that he could no longer remain silent. For 
nearly a fortnight, France had been shaken by a series of tremendous 
upheavals, a fortnight during which the head of government had said nothing, 
denied nothing, commented nothing, explained nothing. Laval had seen the 
Fihrer, but had returned more silent than before. The free zone had been 
occupied, but the President had not felt it necessary to speak to the country. 
Public opinion was beginning to find this strange. Did France still have a 
government? No doubt the Marshal had published a series of messages. But 
not once had he pronounced them himself. His voice had not been heard on the 
radio since November 8. Some wondered whether he still existed, and whether 
these statements really came from him... 

So the President decided to speak. On November 20, at 10:30 p.m., he 
addressed the nation. Twelve days earlier, the Marshal had granted him 
extended powers ' to enable him to take all necessary measures. It was to be 
hoped, therefore, that this speech would announce the expected decisions and 
provide a clear response to the Chancellor's two messages. 

Alas, it was not to be. After a banal exordium, the President began to recall 
all the marks of friendship he had constantly lavished on America: 


On April 27," he says, "I made some important statements to Admiral 
Leahy that I feel duty-bound to share with you. 

First of all, I pointed out the incorrectness of American press and 
radio campaigns and, alluding to the State Department notes, I said that 
I didn't feel hurt by them because I was aware that I was defending my 
country. 

It is," 1 told him, "the Jews and émigrés in the United States who are 
trying to arouse public opinion against us. Whatever happens, I am 
determined never to utter any word, make any gesture or perform any act 
in relation to your country that could be considered incorrect or even 
inelegant. 


What did this plea mean? We expected Laval to speak to France and respond 
to Hitler, and here he was speaking to America and apologizing to Roosevelt! 
Turning to Franco-German policy, he tried to justify it by reassuring America 
of its possible consequences. 


It is in the interests of France and future peace that we seek 
reconciliation and understanding with Germany. It is to try to save our 
territory and our Empire that we are pursuing this policy... Although at 
war with the United States, Germany has never asked anything of France 
to prevent us from maintaining normal relations with Washington... 

By attacking North Africa, which is the natural extension of France, it 
was Mr. Roosevelt who, through these facts of war, created the 
irreparable breach between us that we did everything to avoid." 

France does not admit defeat. 


In the meantime, she was doing everything she could to be. The fleet 
remained at anchor. Darlan was not disavowed, and the government did its 
utmost to paralyze defense. 


I've learned," continued Laval, "that some young men want to go and 
defend our Empire. The government will not discourage them. 


So, if brave men were to offer themselves to the African Falange to avenge 
our honor and the blood of our dead, the French government would simply 
"not discourage them"? What words could be used to further discourage them? 
Wasn't it openly telling them that we had no need of them, and that we only 
reluctantly approved of the fight they were about to wage? 

That's what Darnand had gained by relying on Laval's fine words, on his 
promise to give him "his most absolute support"! At the very moment when the 
organization of the African Falange, which could only succeed if passions 
were inflamed, was about to begin, this speech threw a cold shower on spirits 
and knowingly sabotaged recruitment for the Legion’?! . 


I turned the knob so as not to hear the rest. 
C] 


The President's statements provoked an explosion of indignation and 
disgust in national circles. Whatever happened, for the sake of the country's 
dignity, we had to respond to this humiliating plea. Were we to be content with 
maudlin protestations, or with silly arguments full of dishonourable innuendo? 
Would history record that, when the Empire was wrested from France, not a 
single voice would have been raised to proclaim its feelings of rage and 
disgust? 


130 It took until September 28 to strip the Admiral of his French nationality. 

131 Is it any wonder that, in the end, the African Legion never exceeded 243 recruits (including officers), 
barely the size of a company? Admiral Platon insisted that this small handful of brave men be sent to Africa. 
In the midst of general indifference, it was he who drafted and signed the instructions for the Christofini- 
Curnier mission. 


The P.P.F. was organizing a meeting for November 23 at the Salle Wagram, 
to glorify the sacrifice of our African combatants, soldiers and sailors, P.P.F. 
and S.O.L. Doriot asked me to take part in the event. Although not a member 
of his party, I accepted without hesitation. 

As soon as my acceptance became known, I received mysterious 
emissaries, who urged me not to abandon "the silence I had so wisely observed 
until then", and above all not to "get involved with a man like Doriot". I 
thought I had guessed the origin of this campaign. I was definitively 
enlightened when Achenbach, taking advantage of an intimate lunch with Mr. 
™ Abetz, tried to blackmail me into not taking part in the demonstration. 

- If you speak at Wagram," he said, trying to intimidate me, "you will 
exclude yourself permanently from French political life. 

- If you don't want me to speak," I replied in a brittle tone, "just stop me, 
because there's no other way to stop me from speaking. 

- You're wrong," he insisted, "you'd do much better to follow my advice... 

- When France loses its Empire, do you expect me to keep quiet? My 
attitude in this matter is a matter for my conscience alone. Believe me, I won't 
be taking my orders from you. 

This answer cut short the discussion. 

On the evening of November 23rd, the Salle Wagram was packed to the 
rafters. At least ten thousand listeners had answered our call, and many of 
them, who had not been able to find a seat, filled the avenue in a tight, dark 


throng. 
CHAPTER XVI 


The scuttling of the Fleet 
and the dissolution of the Army 


Alarming news from Toulon - Growing excitement in the 
entrenched camp - Government inertia - Chancellor's decision 
- A naval disaster without precedent in our history - Dissolution 
of the armistice army - Discovery of clandestine arms depots - 
Vichy's lies - Invocation to the dead - Keep silent and 
harden. 


he following day, November 24, by order of the Embassy, no newspaper 

breathed a word about the demonstration. Formal instructions had been 
sent to the censors. Given Achenbach's policy, the opposite would have been 
surprising. But there was something paradoxical about the Reich's 
representative in Paris imposing silence on the French who wanted to fight 
against the Anglo-Americans, and responding in the affirmative to the 
Chancellor's proposals. 

However, as serious as the situation was, it was overshadowed by the 
alarming news from Toulon. 

As soon as the Anglo-American aggression on Algiers began, Radio- 
London sent out a series of appeals to our sailors, inviting them to direct their 
ships to British-occupied Mediterranean ports. Radio-Paris immediately 
broadcast the following counter-statement: 


To the officers and crews of French merchant ships at sea and in 
Mediterranean ports: 

Immediately head for a French port on the Mediterranean or Corsica. 
London invites you to betray. Do not be deceived. Your duty is to follow 
the Marshal, who wants everyone to stay at their posts. 


Calls for dissent grew louder over the following days and, after the total 
occupation of mainland France, the voice of Admiral Darlan joined in, 
ordering our navy to reach Oran or Algiers'*’ . These messages had been heard 
by some of our crews in Toulon and had provoked a certain amount of 
excitement'® . 

On November 20, we learned that the army troops concentrated in this 
narrow space were also beginning to ferment. Meanwhile, what was Vichy 
doing? Is he taking steps to put a stop to this unrest and restore discipline? Is he 
giving our military leaders the necessary instructions to avoid an explosion? 
Not at all. True to form, he let things run their course. Totally ignorant of 
military matters, did President Laval even perceive their seriousness? When 
Admiral Platon asked for orders to establish Franco-German contacts and 
draw up a joint action plan in the event of an Anglo-American landing on the 


Provence coast, Laval rejected the suggestion as "undesirable and superfluous 
134 1 


132 That the Admiral lost his footing when he arrived in Algiers, and thought it "wiser" to rally to the 
Americans to save what was left of a compromised situation, can still be explained. But that he should have 
ordered our fleet to join the dissidents, after Mers el-Kébir and the blockade of our units in Alexandria, is 
beyond comprehension. He had moved very quickly from one collaboration... to another. 

133 Particularly aboard the Strasbourg and Colbert (Editor's note). 

134 Letter from Admiral Platon to the Head of Government, May 2, 1943: "J have always suggested and 
asked you, persistently and in vain, for military collaboration with Germany on the Provence coast, which 
would have prevented the scuttling of the fleet. 


On the other hand, Admiral Auphand, whose Anglo-Saxon sympathies are 
well known, who has always stood in the way of Franco-German negotiations 
and who, at the November 8th Council, opposed the severing of relations with 
the United States, remains the soul of resistance within the navy. He did not 
report Darlan's scuttling orders of June 24, 1940'*° . He renewed them on 
November 11, 1942, and even prescribed drills to ensure that they would work. 
It was only after having initiated this "infernal machine" that he dis- 


135 Admiral Darlan had prescribed this measure to his "great subordinates" in the general order - third 
paragraph - he had addressed to them on that date. Under no circumstances," he specified, "must they [ships 
demobilized under the armistice clauses] be left intact for the enemy...". Scuttling would take place "if it 
could not be done otherwise...". (Editor's note) 
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'86 on November 15, certain that it will be triggered at the opportune moment 
87 Is the government aware of this danger? Its duty would be to avert it as 
quickly as possible. But it seems indifferent to what is happening in our major 
military port. 

The state of mind prevailing in Toulon, the lack of contact with the German 
General Staff, the growing scale of dissent in North Africa, Darlan's repeated 
appeals to the crews of our fleet, the profound corruption and inertia of our 
entire administrative apparatus, did not go unnoticed by the Reich's leaders. 
The Chancellor waited a long time for a response to his messages. But as the 
days passed, they confirmed what he had already suspected: France would 
never agree to fight on his side. She was entirely rallied to the Anglo-Saxon 
cause. Some secretly, others openly, they all eagerly awaited the landing of the 
"liberators". What would happen if an English squadron landed in Toulon? 
The French fleet would certainly stand by and support the landing operations. 
The Gestapo seized the files of the Second Bureau in Vichy, which are highly 
revealing on this subject. 


O 


Admiral de Laborde gave the scuttling order at 5.15 a.m. on November 27. 
While the thunder of the explosions shook the houses of Toulon and the harbor 
basins, what was happening in Vichy? 

The German Consul General, M. Krug von Nidda, woke the Head of 
Government at 4:30 a.m. to deliver a new message from the Chancellor, 
notifying him of the decisions just taken. Laval immediately summoned the 
ministers and tried to contact Toulon. In vain: Admiral Marquis was nowhere 
to be found, and telephone links with the city had been cut. That was the time 
to act, decide and plan. Now it's too late: nothing can stop the march of events. 

It was on the Fithrer's express orders that Krug von Nidda did not inform the 
President earlier. The Chancellor feared that the French government would 
take advantage of the delay to alert the fleet and let it sail away. In his eyes, this 
was undoubtedly an indispensable precaution. 


136 Robert Gibrat, Secretary of State for Communications, and Jacques Barnaud, General Delegate for 
Franco-German Relations, also resigned. (Editor's note) 

137 Admiral Auphand left the Secretary of State for the Navy on November 18, and was replaced by 
Admiral Abrial. The naval hierarchy was then as follows: Secretary of State: Admiral Abrial. Commander 
of naval forces: Admiral de Laborde. Maritime Prefect commanding the entrenched camp of Toulon: 
Admiral Marquis. 


ble. But at the same time, it presents the French government with a fait 
accompli and deprives it of the time it needs to prevent the irreparable. 

Meanwhile, Toulon was the scene of a succession of explosions. The 
250,000 tonnes soon became an inextricable heap of scrap metal. 

Four submarines managed to escape. By 9 a.m., apart from the fires still 
raging on some units, the scuttling is over. 

It was one of the greatest disasters in our history. In addition, a cruiser, three 
destroyers, six torpedo boats, an aviso and nine submarines were lost off 
Casablanca, Oran and Algiers'*® . 

As if France were incapable of doing anything other than destroying itself, it 


preferred to commit suicide so as not to have to choose’? . 


O 


At the same time as the occupation of Toulon, the Chancellor had ordered 
the dissolution of the armistice army. On the evening of the 27th, as if to make 
the mourning of that day even more overwhelming, the Ministry of 
Information issued the following communiqué: 


The measures to demobilize the French army, announced by 
Chancellor Hitler in his letter to the Marshal of France, Head of State, 
and whose implementation had begun during the night, continued 
without incident. 

The government is urging the population to remain calm. 


On November 28, Admiral de Laborde published the following agenda: 


Yesterday, to remain faithful to our oath of obedience to the Marshal, 
we had to perform the most painful act for a sailor's heart, that of 
destroying our own ship to prevent her from falling into foreign hands. 


138 See appendix, p. 329, document 10, for a list of units scuttled at Toulon. 
139 As for the fleet, it had scuttled itself because it had no choice. 
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Could we blame our naval officers for acting as they did? Not at all. Those 
who accused them of treason did so lightly, without understanding the tragic 
situation in which they found themselves. When they saw German troops 
enter the entrenched camp by surprise, which the Chancellor had formally 
undertaken not to occupy, they must have thought themselves the victims of 
an ambush, a disguised aggression. The orders they had received were formal. 
They simply carried them out to the letter. 

Admiral de Laborde is said to have said to the German officer who arrived 
at the wharf of the Strasbourg: 

- "I won't receive you until you come and tell me: the Fuhrer is breaking his 
word, summons you to deliver the fleet he promised to leave free!" 

At the time, it was undoubtedly delicate for a French admiral to evoke the 
respect due to honorary engagements. Perhaps the phrase was never uttered. 
But if Admiral de Laborde uttered it, he was certainly only expressing the 
sentiment of all our sailors. 

Can we blame the Chancellor for wanting to protect himself against a 
danger that his staff was portraying as imminent? Is his distrust of the French 
government unjustified, after all the treachery of recent weeks? Certainly not. 
At the very most, we can be surprised that he tolerated and even forcibly 
maintained in power men in whom he could have no confidence. 

The D.N.B.'”’ issued the following press release on the same day: 


The occupation of the war port of Toulon, and the disarmament of the 
French fleet and army, is the conclusion of a situation characterized on 
the one hand by the attitude of collaboration which Germany and its 
friends were prepared to show towards France; on the other by the 
sabotage of the opportunities thus offered to this country by intractable 
French elements. 

Events in the French colonies following the Anglo-American attack 
have been shed new light by important documents in Germany's 
possession. 

If we think of the moral and material support the Axis was ready to 
give France the day Mr. Roosevelt attacked French territory in Africa, 
and if we see what happened, the decision taken by the Fiihrer can no 
longer surprise anyone. 


140 Deutsches Nachrichten Biiro: German News Bureau. (N.d.E.) 


Since its defeat and the conclusion of the armistice, relations between 
France and the representatives of the new Europe had never been able 
to take shape, as the Montoire meeting had for a moment led us to 
believe. Neither the French people nor their leader are responsible for 
this state of affairs. The culprits are the generals, admirals and 
politicians who, at the behest of their Anglo-Saxon masters, tried to pit 
their country against the Axis and Europe. 


Then there's the responsibility of the French government itself. I've already 
said too much to go into it again’. 


O 


But the cup was not yet full. Like great chunks of wall tumbling down in the 
dust, I was about to see the whole scaffolding of lies on which the French 
government had lived since the Armistice crumble. 

The Second Bureau documents found by the Germans had put them on the 
trail of a major arms depot. Its discovery led to that of another, ten, a hundred 
other depots. Machine guns, rifles, grenades, tanks hidden in ditches, buried 
under haystacks, hidden in sheds and isolated barns were everywhere. Every 
day, peasants, frightened by the turn of events, came to reveal to the Germans 
the presence of clandestine warehouses, the total of which would have been 
enough to equip several armies'*! !” . 

Some of these armaments represented stocks camouflaged since 1940. 
Others came from England or America and had been landed in ports in the 
free zone. But there were also weapons secretly manufactured in France since 
the armistice, notably a sophisticated grenade launcher, far superior to the one 
our army was equipped with in 1939. 

What's more, it was discovered that the government itself had encouraged 
this accumulation of clandestine armaments as early as September 1940, by 
setting up a whole network of "camouflage companies" in the form of 


141 It should be noted, however, that our ships anchored in Alexandria and Martinique, summoned by 
the British and Americans to surrender shortly afterwards, did not scuttle. For them, scuttling "standing 
orders" apparently did not exist. 

142 I was assured that the total value of these secret armaments amounted to over 100 billion francs. I 
quote this figure only with reservations, as I do not know what the estimate was based on. 
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and commercial companies. The documents bore a number of compromising 
signatures: Huntzi- ger, Bouthillier, Frére, Picquendar, - even, yes even 
Laval, at the time when he was preparing the Montoire interview! 


So, for eighteen months, I'd been begging the Germans to give us weapons, 
to provide us with the means to defend our Empire, and we had them! But 
instead of sending them to Algeria or Morocco, we stockpiled them in France, 
in anticipation of the day when we would use them against the Germans! 
They had the nerve to send me to Ankara, to beg the Turks for the return of the 
weapons sold to them by Weygand, when it would have been enough to take 
them from the stocks hidden in our farms and barns! In the Syrian desert, I had 
seen men weeping with rage because they had run out of gunpowder and 
ammunition. I'd seen them fall victim to enemy bullets, because every rifle 
and cartridge had been sparingly measured out to them. And all the while, we 
in France had ten times more than enough to keep them from dying! 

It was claimed that this clandestine stockpiling of weapons was a patriotic 
duty, and that any ruse was licit, if it could hasten revenge. Hadn't the 
Germans done the same after 1918? 

I strongly protest against this way of thinking. If we were preparing for 
revenge, we shouldn't have gone to Montoire. If we wanted to take up arms 
against Germany, we shouldn't have preached reconciliation. All policies 
have their justification. What cannot be justified is trying to practice them all 
at the same time. 

But it was obvious that nobody in Vichy sincerely wanted an agreement 
with the Reich. I had been used as an alibi, a screen to conceal unavowable 
intentions. 

When I advocated an alliance with Germany, do you think it was simply on 
a whim, or to serve the interests of a country other than my own? I could see 
all too clearly what was in store for us if we took another route: total 
subjugation, if Germany won the war. And the triumph of anarchy, should she 
lose the war. My actions were based on a carefully considered conception of 
France's policy, its future and its destiny. Behind my actions lay a set of 
coherent thoughts and experiences, a desire for greatness and resurrection for 
my country. I knew why I wanted us to fight for the Empire, why I had 
encouraged our soldiers to defend our possessions in Africa and our mandate 
in the Levant. 

But what are we to think of those who ordered our troops to resist the 
Anglo-Americans at the very moment they were preparing to attack? 


would open the gates of France to them? What were we to think of those who 
urged our soldiers to fight against the British aggressor, at the very moment 
when they were promoting the victory of those who were shooting at them? 
Was it permissible to play with the lives of our soldiers in this way, to 
speculate on what is most sacred in man: the spirit of sacrifice, discipline and 
love of country? 

The dead of Mers el-Kébir and Palmyra, Casablanca and Oran, and you - 
yes, even you! - dead dissidents of Pont-du-Fahs and Bir- Hakeim, to whom I 
make a place in my mind, insofar as you kept in your heart the vision of a 
regenerated France, won't you help us one day to avenge so much baseness 
and infamy? You have chosen the better part, for you alone have the right to 
feel no shame. But I admire the courage of those who sent you to your deaths 
with insufficient weaponry, while they were stockpiling in France all they 
needed to support the victory of those they ordered you to fight against. These 
are the men who have your blood on their hands, and if it ever falls on them 
again, it will only be justice. For it was not enough for them to be incompetent 
and treacherous. They also had to be murderers. 


O 


The Empire was torn from the metropolis, the fleet destroyed, the army 
disbanded, and the whole French and Franco-German policy collapsed. How 
could we "reconquer what we had lost with what we still had", since we no 
longer possessed anything? The Anglo-Americans in Casablanca and Algiers 
were a terrible affront, but one that could be repaired. The reconquest of the 
Empire could still write a glorious chapter in our history. Now, the very 
instruments of that reconquest were broken. Whatever events were to come, 
France would have to endure them, passive and powerless... 

Until the day came when we could raise our heads and political action 
would once again be possible, all we had to do was gnaw our teeth, keep quiet 
and toughen up. 


Paris, December 15, 1942 
August 30, 1943-June 6, 1944 


1. The head of the Marshal's military cabinet. General Campet had succeeded General Laure, shortly 
after M. Dumoulin's departure from Barthéte. 

1. Monmarson had been to Lyon a few days earlier and knew where Giraud lived. This information 
enabled me to see the General without alerting anyone. 

3. For the composition of the departmental councils, see appendix, document 2, p. 269. (Decree of 
August 21, 1942.) In the northern zone alone, 1,883 Freemasons were civil servants. 
had been reinstated, maintained or introduced into the public services by December 31, 1943. To make 
matters worse, it was gradually discovered that Colonel Bernon, the commissioner in charge of the 
government, who had been personally entrusted by the President with reviewing the files and reinstating 
the fallen civil servants, was himself a former Freemason who had signed a false declaration. 

1. Chairman of the German Armistice Commission. 

1. The villa of Jean Jardin, the President's Chief of Staff. 


2. At his trial, Marshal Pétain's lawyers denied that he had written the telegram, or even known about it. 
Pierre Laval, for his part, asserted that he had not 

1. Created by the Daladier government, Secours National coordinated and centralized the funding of all 
existing official aid organizations. Employing 

2. The Ministers of Labor and Production, along with Secours National, fought over who should give the 
1,000-franc bonus to the workers... In the end, it was the Labor Department that took charge. In fact, it was 
the department that took the initiative. 

1,000 francs, or about 4,000 1985 francs (Editor's note) 

3. In particular, the association set up children's centers and vacation camps. Between June and October 
1942, 1,500 children were cared for by the Committee, either in foster care or in houses purchased by the 
Committee in the 6 localities. 

3. Several ambulances had been donated to me, notably by Mr.™ Horace de Carbuccia. 

1. Paul Marion was then Secretary of State for Information. (Editor's note) 

2. 1 often wondered what our ambassador in Washington, Henry Haye, might think about all this. When I 
asked the Foreign Office for his dispatches, they invariably replied: "The Ambassador is mute. He doesn't 
send reports. And besides, he doesn't understand anything about the situation". Finding this silence 
unusual, I wondered if Henry Haye hadn't also been playing ball with the Americans. I asked him about it 
on his return to France. The Ambassador replied with undisguised displeasure: "I broke all embassy 
records," he said, "I sent over 9,000 dispatches during my mission to the United States. About a third of 
them related to preparations for the invasion of 

2. Statements made by Cordell Hull, US Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at the White House on the 
evening of November 8. 

4. To allow a corps of volunteers to be formed in response to the betrayal of certain military elements. 

This Vigilance Committee had been set up on the initiative of Francois Gaucher, by the Paris Section of 
the P.P.F. 

. At Marshal Pétain's request, Marshal von Rundstedt had forbidden German troops to enter Vichy 
itself. 


